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Ejotracb from the Proceedings of the Government of Indiu in the 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Gommerce, dated 
Calcutta, the 18th February 1877. 


[ LajSTD Revenue and Settlements. ] 


Bead— 

A letter from the Personal Assistant io the Olnof CcnnmiKsionor 
of Oudli, No. 3038, dated the 3nd Novoinher liSr(>, forward¬ 
ing the Sottieuicnt Report of the Parta])!garli district, with 
the orders of the Chief Commissioner thercou. 


RESOLUTION. 


Observations, —The sottlomciit of this disfcricfc coinnieTiccd 
in. October 1800 with a field survey; tlio revised nK,s(‘ssuientH 
were given out, and the demand according to tluun b(\gan to 
be collected in each parganah in the following yearn : — 


Patti Dalippur 

Partabgarh 

Bihar 

Dhingwas ,. 
Manikpur ,• 
Ram pur 
Salon 

Pai'.sliadcpur 

Atcha 


Ist Novi'inhcr 
Ist NovtMuher 1805, 
i)it(o, 

Dit to, 

Dilto, 

Uth May IHCd. 
Dilfo, 

Ihtio. 


^ 3. The whole of the nssossment work was <lono by 

Mr, 11. M. Xing, who, after completing it, hdl lln^ (diarge 
the scttleinout to Oa})tain W. E. Korjuu 1'his olHct^r sul>- 
mittccl his report on the lOth hlandi 1H7I : it was passial un 
by Mr. Carnogy, the (k)imnisMioner, on the dist August of 
the same year; and in his resolution No. Jioa?, daTcil the 
2iid November 187G, is roviow<Hl, and tlu^ selthumait recoui- 
mended for sanction, by tlie Ofiieialing (Ihiurc ^^mmksioiu^r. 


3. The delay in the dlsjiosal of ilu‘. rt‘j)(U*t is i*\plaitual 
to have been duo to the occurrence, shortly after its receipt 
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by the CMef Commissioner, of a series of bad seasons, result¬ 
ing in great distress among tlie agricultural community. 
TWs reason for delaying the submission of the report to the 
Government of India for more than five years appears to the 
Governor General in Council to be hardly sufloicient. 

4. The assessments devised by Mr. King, and now re¬ 
commended for sanctioi^ have, therefore, already been in force 
throughout the district for periods varying from 13 to 10 
years, and ample evidence has thus been gained to enable a 
decision to be arrived at on the question whether they are 
light or heavy. 

5. The summary settlement jama of the district was 
Ks. 8.61,197. Mr. King’s revised assessment was Ks. 
11,77,189, being an increase of Rs. 3,15,992, or 36’S per cent. 
The increase in different parganahs, as shown in paragraph 
43 of Mr. Carnegy’s letter, varies from 13'30 in Behdr tO' 
52*8 in Partabgarh. 

6. Notwithstanding this large increase, it is clear that 
the incidence of the assessment is on the whole light. Va¬ 
rious valuable items of sayer or miscellaneous profits, the 
chief of which is the income from mahwa trees, were not 
taken into account by the assessing officer; statistics of several 
large estates show that the assumed rent-roll of the settlement 
was exceeded almost immediately after its declaration in 
these properties; and the experience of the revenue adminis¬ 
tration during the many years for which these assessments 
have been collected proves that they can be paid with ease. 

7. On the other hand, comparison with the rates in 
force in neighbouring districts (paragraph 35 of Mr. Carnegy’s 
letter) appears to show that the assessments are not on the 
whole unduly low; of the four districts, Rae Bareli, Sultan- 
pur, Fyzabad, and Partabgarh, the last stands second as 
regards the rate upon the cultivated area, being exceeded 
only by Rae Bareli: while it shows the highest rate of the 
four on the total assessable area. It is considerably exceeded 
under both heads by the neighbouring parganah of Allahabad; 
but the comparison is not sufficiently large, nor are the cir¬ 
cumstances of the districts sufficiently similar to admit of 
any conclusions against the assessment being pressed on 
this account. 
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8. As observed by the Chief Commissioner, the details 

furnished by the report regarding the method of asHCSsment 
followed by Mr. King are extremely meagro ; it would seem 
that that ofl&cer relied mainly upon, the rent-i’olls as shown 
in the village papers, and that he confined his iudcpendtiit 
assessments almost entirely to the imposition ol general^ rates 
upon lands held rent-free or on favourable terms. It is iiu- 
possible to criticise rcinutely siii tissossmciit And tio 

data are afforded by the report ciilier to justify or oast doubt 
upon the confidence with which Mr. King a])poars to have 
accepted jamahandis. 

9. The Chief Commissioner, however, in (lio 12Ui para¬ 
graph of his resolution, shows that the very full and deiiiilt'd 
account of the character of tho population, tho naturo ot tho 
cultivation, and the circumstances of the district wlfudi the 
report contains, aflbrds gcuei*al ovideni'C ol tlu' noeeshity for 
a light assessment. The pojndatiou is extremely dense; 
there are few manufactures, and those of liitli'importaiiei*; 
and a very large pi’oportion of tho distiiel {(KiD.Sht) aeres uut 
of a total of 1,\09,073, as found by tho jn-ofessioiml suney) 
is held by t’alukdais. Only 783 out of a total of 3,f>()l \illngeH 
are the property of indepondout vlllago eonmunutiuH. 

10. Mr. Carnegy’s remarks in his f>3iul and following 
paragraphs go to show that in tho si'lllmm-nt of tliet’ahikdnri 
villages, where sub-settlcmonts have heon miule, a fair and 
even an unusually largo ahiu’O of tlio profits 1ms buen left to 
the under-proprietors. This is satisfactory. 

11. The Governor Gonoral in Couneil is pleased to 
accept the Chief Commissioner’s reeonimmulatiitn timt tho 
settlement be confirmed for 30 yeai-sfrom l!u' dati'oftlie intro- 
dhctiou of the revised assessments; and agrees that Mr. King, 
though his method of procedure xvas wanting in elahoialion, 
and pei'haps in thorougluiess ofeminiry into the d.ila afUmied 
by the village rent-rolls, deserves tlio crmlit of hu\ ing umdo 
a good working sottlomcnt. 

12. The cost of _ tho scttlemmit apjieurs to hnMi heon 
Rs. 5,32,OGO, which is not o.X(!es.sivo when eoiiijaired with 

- the increase in rovcruio; it is, howiwer, heavy in eompHiiHon 
with tho cost in other districts, in eonseqmnieo jiiuinly, (1) 
of the largo expenditure ou tlm field survey, ami (3) tho 
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lengtli of time whicli was found necessary to complete tlie 
setSement records. The former was due to the fact that 
the field survey was one of the first started in the province, 
and that the experience had not yet been gained which, in 
districts afterwards taken up, enabled it to be done more 
cheaply; the second was unavoidable in consequence of the 
number, difficulty, and complexity of the cases which had 
to be decided by the Settlement Courts before the records 
could be finally drawn out. 


Order. —Ordered that a copy of this Resolution be for¬ 
warded to the Chief Commissioner of Oudh. 


(True extract) 

G. H. M. BATTEN, 

Qff9’ Secretai'y to the Government of India. 



Proceedings of the, Officiating Chief Commissioner ot 
Oudh, in the Eevenue Department, dated Lucknow, the 
2ndFovemher 1876.“No. 3937. 

Bead— 

Eeportby Captain W* M F<mm:s on ilu‘ r<‘vcMutc of ibo 

(liHirirt. 


Eeroeution— 


This report rolcra to the wettlemeiij. of <h(' rcventu' of 

nine jtar'jfiuniliM noled on flie 
niariji'in, wliicli composed ihe 

Piirtiihc’nrli dislrici iiiilil, on Ihe 
ocenHion of a re iidjuslnienf ol' 
(li.strict hoiindnries two of these 
parganaLs, Salon and Atoha, \V('r<‘ trail,slerreil to Ihu* llitreli. 


1 Patti DjiUppnv. 

2 Purtiihgavh. 

3 Baluir. 

4 Dliingwus. 

5 Maiiiki^ur. 


f) Enmtmr. 

7 P.u*H!i(lii»nr. 
3 Salon 
9 Ai<‘lhi. 


2. Tho settlement was eoinmenced in Oeftilier tsiUi. 
and was completed in tlu' end of IB7I, la^tilex ele\eti ^ear.*. 
The assossinont was entirely made hy Mr, It, .M, Kimf, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, Imt lor tlie I:mt three ye.ir.., 
1869—71, tho Settlement Oilicer was (‘aptain M Porlic i, 
nndor wlunn tho judioial work and the preparation of the 
records of tho .settlement were* eimiplefed and liy a horn the 
■final report is furnished. 


3. Shortly after tho receipt ol* till'report hy fIteCldei' 
C^nuiissioncr, the iirovinco was overtaken hy a series ofdis 
astrous seasons resulting in mneh distress to the aoiicidtm.-d 
commnnity, and it was (hu'ined (*\pedieiil. to postjiou.*, for a 
time, tho sul)mis,si(m to thi* Supreme {hi\ermitenl ofauv pio 
posals for the fixation of the land lax for a lengthened [’<eiiod. 
in order that they might ho re eonsidered where show tj hv 
perienco to require amendnu'iit. 

4 Tlioro is no longer any reason to delay the Hidmiis 
sion of tho report to the (lovernmont of indiu to whom it 
may now be forw'arded for onlers. 
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5. The Officiating Chief Commissioner does not pro¬ 
pose to review in detail the whole of Captain Forbes’ report 
which embraces many interesting subjects; his observations 
will be confined to such matters connected with the settle¬ 
ment of the district as show how the revenue was assessed 
and how far the demand is suitable to the circumstances of 
those upon whom it is imposed. 

6. The field survey was started in October 1860 along 
with that of Unao, the two first in the province. Both were 
expensive surveys, the dearest in the province, except that 
of Lucknow, which included a survey of the city; the cost in 
in each exceeded Rs. 71 per 1,000 acres. The provincial 
average, including these three districts, is only lls. 60, exclusive 
of them it is Es. 56. It was, however, only to be expected 
that, at the commencement, the progress of survey with a 
staff of measurers who had to be taught their duties would be 
slow and dear, and more or less inaccurate. 11 is satisfac¬ 
tory to find that as the survey proceeded in the district its 
expenses steadily diminished and that the charges of measure¬ 
ment in the last tahsil which came under survey were mate¬ 
rially below the provincial average. 

7. The total area of the district as given by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer’s survey, approximates very closely to that re¬ 
turned by the revenue surveyor; in the details of that area, 
however, the differences between the two surveys are consi¬ 
derable. For the entire district the percentages of total area, 
represented by cultivated, cultivable, and barren soil are as 
follows:— 

Aooording to rm* According to field 
nue survey. survey. 

Cultivated ... ... 53«4 49'3 

Cultivable ... .. 30-2 20'0 

Barren . 16-4 307 

Mr. King has given reasons why there should be consi¬ 
derable differences between the returns of the two surveys as 
to the area of uncultivated land to be classed as cultivable or 
barren. The classification of land under these two headings 
is a matter of opinion, it is a point on which the opinion of 
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the Settlement Officer is entitled to pj'eference; and it is one 
on which, where the cultivable land is assessed, it is wise 
not to be too stringent. But in the present case the variation 
between the two surveys is of little consequence, for the Set¬ 
tlement Officer contenting himself with the considerable 
enhancement of the revenue which he obtained from the cul¬ 
tivated area, refrained, except in special instances, from im¬ 
posing an assessment on the cultivable area. 

8. In the area of cultivation, however, the real area of 
assessment, the two returns should tally almost as closely as 
they should in total area. The area of cultivation is, for the 
most part, definite, and it is a factor of the highest impoitance 
in the calculations of assessment. If they had no other value 
the operations of the revenue survey have furnished an in¬ 
valuable check on the field survey returns of cultivation. In 
this respect the returns of the Partabgarh district do not 
compare favorably with those of the other districts of Oudh. 
And in one tahsil the discrepancy is extraordinary. In Patti 
the area of cultivation by the revenue survey is 1,75,21)5 
acres, by the field survey only 1,38,650 acres, a difference of 
23 per cent. This variation was, it appears, noticed by the 
Settlement Commissioner in 1864, but he was unable to got 
the figures reconciled, and the Officiating Chief Commissioner 
can now only accept them. This can be done with the less 
hesitation that the assessment actually levied on this parganali 
falls on the cultivated area, as given by the field survey with 
an incidence somewhat in excess of the average of the district, 
although according to the returns of soil and irrigation, (j)age 
xxiii of the appendices) the parganah should be ranked as the 
poorest in Partabgarh in respect of its agricultural advantages; 
hut if the revenue be distributed over the cultivation as shown 
in the revenue survey return the assessment rate is the lowest 
ih the district, and therefore more apparently suitable. 

9. It is to be regretted that so small a portion of a long 
and careful report has been devoted to the system of assoss- 
ment followed by the Settlement Officer which should bo its 
principal subject. The reason for this, no doubt, is that the 
officer who reports the assessment had no share in the work 
of it, and had consequently less interest'in its details, or per¬ 
haps less knowledge of them than of those other portions of 
his subject to which he has given much pains-taldng enquiry. 
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10. Criticism of the detailed figures and rates in the 
appendices which accompany the report, is rendered useless 
by the fact that in the actual assessment they were scarcely 
used. Othenvise there are anomalies and discrepancies in tho 
statements which it is not easy to reconcile and which would 
require notice. For examjole the revenue rates on land irri¬ 
gated and unirrigated of the different classes as shown iii the 
general statement No. V. (page xxv. of the appendices) 
correspond in no single instance with the rent-rates for tho 
same classes of soil in the same parganah as shown in tho 
statement of rental (page xxvi of the appendices). Accord¬ 
ing to the first of these returns, there is no third class land in 
parganah Patti Dalippur, whereas the second shows no less 
than 64,337 acres of this class of land. In parganah Partab- 
garh the revenue rate for irrigated soil of tho second class is 
lower than that for irrigated third class soil, but the ront-rato 
of the former is higher than that of the latter. A lower rent- 
rate, but a higher revenue rate is shown for unirrigated 
second class land than for uuirrigated third class laud in 
parganah Dhingwas. 

11. Turning to tho body of tho report, tho Officiating 
Chief Commissioner finds that Captain Forbes contents him¬ 
self with quoting from Mr. King’s report on his method of 
assessment, but the information contained in those o.xtractH is 
very meagre. It is apparent, however, from Mr. King’s 
remarks supplemented by the observations of tho Commis¬ 
sioner, who examined a number of tho village assessment 
papers, that the Settlement Offioor placed little reliance on 
average circle rent-rates and that, as a rule, he accepted the 
rent-roll of each village as a correct record of tlio rents of the 
tenants, and that his assessment consisted in the imposition 
on tire lands held rent free or at favored rates of tho rentH? 
which, with reference to the capabilities of these lauds, his 
experience led him to consider fair. The assossmeut was 
little more than a summary assossmeut, there is nothing to 
show what check was applied to the figures of tho amiiw or 
what use those figures Avero put to Avhen chocked, lieyond 
filling up their proper places in the proscrihed icturiis. At 
the same time, the assessment conducted on this simple sys¬ 
tem appears to have boon carefully done aud to have yielded 
to Government a very material iucroase of its I'ovenue, while 
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still even and light in its incidence. The revised dom.aud is 
Rs. 11,77,189, being an increase of JRs. 3,15,992, or 36 per 
cent, on the summary assessment of Rs. 8,61,197. The Com¬ 
missioner has given figures which show that the revenue rate 
compares favorably with those in neighbouring districts wliich 
he describes as not less fertile. On the other hand, the Sottlo- 
ineut Officer adduces evidence (para. 454) to show that his 
estimates of rental were moderate and the Commissioner refers 
to six large estates under Government management in which 
the rental was already, at the time of writing, in excess of that 
assumed by the Settlement Officer, as tlae basis of the G o- 
vernment demand. Captain Porbes wa.s also able to report 
that up to the time at which he was writing, the demand had 
been collected without difficulty. And if further evidonco bo 
required of the moderation of the demand, it is to be found in 
the fact that, notwithstanding that the district .suffored 
severely from the bad seasons of 1871, 1872, and 1873, no 
reduction of the assessment has boon considered nocossary by 
the local officers, and immediately the j)rcssuro of altogcitluT 
abnormal circumstances was withdrawn, the collection of tho 
revenue was found to bo as easy as over. 

12. Perhaps, judged by a purely arithmetical staudiud, 
the assessment is somewhat lower than it should 1k', l)ut 
there is another consideration to bo borne in mind, in 
determining the amount of the Govornmont demand, bosidc's 
the question whether it i.s a certain percentage of tlio 
assumed rental and this is, what tho circumstancoM ol' 
the people are who are to be called on to ])ay tlio revenue. 
From this point of view tho report throughout furni.Hhe-s anijtlo 
evidence of tho necessity for a light a.sses.sment. There are 
no groat mamifacturos in tho district and the pooj)lo live 
^nost solely by agriculture. The population is vury deiuso, 
its average incidence throughout tho di.strict being 540 to 
the square mile, and even in parganah Jlampur, where it is 
most scanty and as tho Settlement Officer says “only .13,5 to 
tho square mile” it nearly reaches tho provincial average. 
Captain Forbes expresses a fear that tho change to thestntng, 

, regular rule of tho British Govornmont has boot! accompanial 
by poverty and distress in every class of the poprilatiou. Ho 
■has^ not, perhaps, in dwelling on tho rlrawbacks, allowed 
sufficient weight to the couutorbalauciiig advantages to bo 
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found in the security to life amd property, the spread of culti¬ 
vation, the rise in rents and prices, and the increased facilities 
for the disposal of produce which have resulted; but there is 
still much in what he says. The higher ranks of the land 
owners, the t’alukddrs, have, as a rule, been unable to with¬ 
stand temptations to extravagance nor have they yet acquired 
those habits of self control and forethought for which there 
was so little occasion under the native dynasty, and thus 
many of them are in debt. The Rajput and Brahmin samin- 
dars have lost in a great measure the assistance they received 
from cadets of their families in military service; and the 
tenants of every grade have suffered from the competition 
induced by the concentration on the land of their high-caste 
feUow villagers. These being the conditions, the Officiating 
Chief Commissioner is of opinion that the Settlement Officer 
exercised a wise discretion in making a moderate estimate of 
the rental and allowing a margin for unforeseen casualties and 
difficulties in realizing full rents. 

13. The poverty of detail in the description furnished 
by the Settlement Officer of the system followed by him has 
been already noticed. An assessment may be a good one 
though it has not the support of figured proof, and it may be 
a bad one even though it is furnished with that support, but 
a Settlement Officer should be careful to collect and record 
the data by which, with the help of his remarks and explana¬ 
tions his work may be tested and judged by the Government. 
In this case the only test we have is that of experience. 
This test, however, the assessment has stood well, and the 
Officiating Chief Commissioner will recommend it to the 
Government of India for sanction for a period of thirty years 
from the dates of its introduction into the several parganahs. 

14. Mr. King’s services will be brought to the notice of 
the Supreme Government in connection with a work in which 
he was almost a pioneer in Oudh, but which he did laboriously 
and successfully. Captain Forbes, too, deserves commenda¬ 
tion. Much of the judicial work of the settlement was done 
under his orders and it was accomplished in a manner creditable 
to him and to his subordinates. 

that a copy of the foregoing resolution together 
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with the final settlement report of the Partabgarh district 
be submitted to the Government of India for orders. 

By Order, 

G. E. ERSKINE, 

Per si. Asst, to the Chief Commr., Oudh, 
In the^ Revenue Department. 
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BEPOBT ON THE REVENUE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
PBATABOABH DISTRICT OF THE PROVINCE 
OF OUDH. 

PREPATOUT. 

1. It is not my intention in the present report to go 
over ground already trodden by my predecessor. My object 
is rather to supplement and complete his report, which was 
penned nearly three years ago, and regarding which he him¬ 
self has recorded, that the circumstances under which it was 
written, rendered it imperative that he should be brief. 
Looking back on those circumstances, and bearing in mind 
that Mr. King not only commenced this, the pioneer settle¬ 
ment of the Province ; but superintended it for upwards of 
seven years, during the greater part of which period he was 
also carrying on the administrative duties of the district, his 
labours, and the record of them which he has left, acquire a 
special value; while his opinions, as those of an officer of con¬ 
siderable experience of the district, and vsdth an intimate 
knowledge of its people, are entitled to the highest respect. 

2. "Without, therefore, in any way attempting to detract 
from his well-earned merits, I shall honestly endeavour to 
render this the final record of our joint labours as complete 
and as interesting, as circumstances will allow. With this aim, 
then, I shall not hesitate to make copious extracts from Mr. 
King’s report, each of which will be found to be duly ac¬ 
knowledged in its proper place. 

3. I propose to divide this report into throe main di¬ 
visions, viz. 

)• 

I.—Descriptive and statistical. 

IT.—Historical and arehseological. 

III.—Settlement. 

The third or last division will be sub-divided into three 
Sections, viz. 

Section 1 .—Survey and assessment. 

Section S .—Record of rights and judicial work. 

Section S .—Concluding remarks. 
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2 ' * PRATABQAEH SETTLEMENT BEPOET. 

I.— ^Descriptive and Statistical. 

4. Since Mr. wrote Ills report, the district of 

AitoraUon of Uio dwtrici PraMbp,rh, OS tlien constituted, has, 
boundary. iix common with othcT districts of the 

province, undergone some change. 

Under the recent territorial ro-distribntion of the fiscal 
divisions of Oudh, the Pratdbgarh district has been deprived 
of one of its four tehsils, the two parganahs of Salon and 
Parsadipux having been transferred to the adjoining district 
of P^i Bareli, and the Ateha parganah (which with the other 
two made up the Salon tehsil) having been added on to the 
Behdr tehsil. By the loss of these two parganahs, the area 
of the district is diminished by 288 square miles and 347 
mauzas. 


5. The present jurisdiction, therefore, of the Deputy 

Present juriedietion of the Commissioner of Pratdbgarh extends 
Deputy ctommiBsioner of Pra- over an area of 1,446 Square miles, 

embracing 2,214 mauzas with a po¬ 
pulation of 782,681 souls. In point of magnitude the Pra- 
tdbgarh district now stands eleventh of the twelve. 

With regard, however, to the operations of the settle¬ 
ment, the original boundaries have been adhered to and this 
report will, therefore, be understood to have reference to the 
district as formerly constituted. 

6. I proceed to quote from Mr. King’s report with re¬ 
ference to the general position, boundaries and sub-divisions 
of the distinct. 


“ It lies between 81° 20 ' and 82° 30' of east longitude 
_ . “ and 25° 35' and paiallels of north 

“ latitude, having an extreme length 
“of 75 miles, and an extreme breadth of 32 miles. 

7. “ It contains 1,724 square miles, and is at an average 

Area. “ altitude of 375 feet above the sea. 


it 

4t 


8. “ It is bounded on the north by the conterminous 

Boundaries. !! Sultdnpur, of which tho 

“adjoining parganahs running from 
west to east are Amethf; Asal and Chdndah, is bounded on tho 
west by the parganahs of Salon and Parsadipur, on tho east 
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by tho parganalis of Rai Bareli and Diilman of the Rdi 
“ Bareli district, from wliicb, it is divided by a stream called 
'' the Chop nallah. This runs into tho Gauges between tho 
‘‘ villages of Shdhzddpur in tho Pratdbgarh district, and Dhuta 
“'in the Rai Bareli district. 

“ Tho Ganges running south-east, and dividing Oudh from 
“ the Fattohpur district of tho ISTorth-’Westorn Provinces, 
“ is from this point the boundary of tho district for thirty- 
“ six miles to tho village of Jahdnabdd. This adjoins tho 
“ village of Kadwa in the Allahabad district. Hero tho 
“ boundary line takes a north-east direction and runs up very 
“ irregularly to the Gdmtl river, contorminously with the 
“ Jounpur district of the North-'Wostern Provinces. The 
“ Gtimtl, across which lies the Aldemau parganah of tho 
“ Paizabad district, forms the boundary for four miles only, 

“ when the Sultdnpur, district is again met. Thus the district 
“ adjoins the districts of Sultdnpur, Rai Bareli and Faizabad 
“ in Oudh; and Fattohpur, Allahabad and Jounpur in tho 
“ North-Western Provinces. 


fi 


Sub-OliTision. 


9. “ The district contains four tahsils which lie from tho 

“ oast in the following order, first 
“ Patti Dalipur, second Pratubgiirh, 
third Behdr, fourth Salon. The parganahs with tho viliagof 
they contain are shewn below:— 


T(X^siX% 

1. Patti, 

2* Pratabgarhj 
Behar, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

4. Salon, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


J^argmaJh, 

Patti Dalipur,.. 
Pratdbgarh, .. 

1. Bohur, 

2. Dhingwas, .. 

3. Manikpur, 

4. Rdmpur, 

1. Salon, 

2. Par&adcpur, 

5. Atehil, 


Wo. of villages. 

81C 

634 

237 

148 

120 

191 

287 

CO 

08 

2,561 


Area* 

299,632 
228,31(> 
143,904 
61,903 
53,910 
86,937 
148,717 
35,332 
50,415 


1,109,072 aoroB 


10. This total of acres gives a superficial area of 1,732 
or, in round numbers, 1,733 squ 


Correction in area. -i • • ' ' 

miles, snowing an moroaso of n 
square miles over the_ area given by Mr. King. The erro 
that officer’s calculation being the result of the omssioi 
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tlie areas of tlie jungle grant estates wMch. were 

the Eevenue Surveyor but were not mapped by the held 

Survey Establishment. 

11. These jungle grants as they are styled in the record, 

lie in parganahs Pratdbgarh. and Salon 
Grants of waste land. They Constitute twenty eight 

mauzas of which twenty three belong to the latter parganah 
and five to the former. Those in the Salon parganah are the 
property of Mr. Thomas Palmer, held in trust for his wife 
and children, and are managed by a Eesident Agent, Mr. 
George P. Gartlan, who also exercises the powers of an Ho- 
naraiy Magistrate. The five mauzas in parganah Pratdbgarh, 
originally granted to Mr. "W^illiams of Bela, are now in the 
hands of Messrs. Thomas and Co., Indigo Agents, Calcutta, 
who hold them under decree of the Civil Court. All these 
small estates were formed ahnost entirely out of waste lands 
appertaining to certain confiscated villages in 1859. _ The cul¬ 
tivated areas having been conferred in reward on various loyal 
subjects, the uncultivated portion was stripped from mauzas, 
and reserved for the purpose of waste land grants.* 

12. Since Mr. King wrote his report in 1868, the 

Census of the province has been taken, 
BeTised Statement and Returns, which haS affected to some extent the 

correctness of several of his Returns. 
At the same time the further progress of settlement operations 
for a period of nearly three years has necessitated the revision 
of others. The principal causes being the termination of the 
judicial work, the gradual completion of the settlement records 
and the alteration of the Government demand in certain vil¬ 
lages, owing to the operation of Rule 9 of the Schedule to A^ 
XXVI. of 1866. All the returns therefore prescribed Uy 
Book Circular 7 of 1866, to be submitted with final settle- 
' ment reports, have been carefully re-prepared, together with 
the two Satements laid down in Financial Commissioner’s Cir¬ 
cular, No. 51-3634, dated 2nd May 1870, and a few special 
tables, maps and returns, explanatory of the present report. 

13. The general aspect of the Pratdbgarh district is 

_ , ^ that of a richly wooded and fertile 

champaign country. The ordinary 
dead level is here and there relieved by gentle undulations, 

♦ These grants were made under Lord Canning’s Bulee, Mr, Palmer’s estate is now held 
in fee-simple,~P, 0* 
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tions, and, in the vicinity of the rivers and rainstreams, by 
ravines and broken ground. The southern portion of the 
district in the more immediate neighbourhood of the Ganges 
is perhaps more densely wooded than other parts. In places 
may be seen unculturable “lisar,” and “reh” impregnated 
plains. These however do not extend over any considerable 
area. Por the most part, rich and varied cultivation with 
magnificent groves of mango, “mahwah” and other trees 
combine to form a pleasing landscape, into which the neatly 
built villages and hamlets of the population enter with no 
small effect. 

14. The soil of the district is light, but at the same 

time very fertile. The prevailing soil 
“■ is known by the name of “domat,” 

i. e. two earths. It may be said to be “ arg^l” and “ silica” 
in thorough combination. “Domat” degenerates into the 
poor, sterile stuff known as “ bhiir,” where the sand too large¬ 
ly preponderates over the mould. Such localities are the 
uplands near the Ganges, Sye, and Gtimti. The stiff and 
rich loamy soil, styled “ matiydr,” is in this district to be 
found chiefly in the vicinity of large swamps or “jhfls”. In 
such places, where there is a sufficiently rapid evaporation of 
the rain water, magnificent crops of wheat and sugarcane 
may frequently be seen ; but unlike the ordinary soil of the 
district, considerable labour and strong cattle are required to 
prepare the land for the seed. 

15. The soil, though fertile, bears evidence of exhaustion 

through want of manure and fallow 
“ ^ seasons. The latter condition has, I 

fear, ceased to be regarded as an essential to successful farm¬ 
ing by the agriculturist of this district. The root of the 
e'^sting complaint, that the present yield is not equal to that 
of former times, lies in the fact, that under the native rule a 
field was seldom tilled for more than two or three years 
in succession. In the third or fourth year, a plot of waste 
was broken up, (on which a nominal rent only was assessed), 
while the old land was allowed to lie fallow. A succession of 
. rich harvests was the consequence. Now, however, owing to 
_ the greatly increased number of the cultivators, and the pro- 
' portionately enhanced demand for land, caused by the closing 
to the country of the outlets of roilitary service, feudal re- 
tainership, and the many other occupations incidental to the 
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native dynasty, competition steps in and prevents tlie resting 
of a single acre. With respect to manure, I think a growing 
appreciation of its value is discernible; at the same time it is 
far more difficult to procure than formerly. 

16. The water obtained from the wells is for the most 

part sweet and good. In several vil- 
lages, however, it is found to be brack¬ 
ish and strongly impregnated with the saline properties of 
the circumjacent “shoreh” or saliferous lands. It is in these 
villages that the finest and most luxuriant tobacco is grown, 
generally on old village sites. It is asserted, and I believe 
not without truth, that in certain wells in which the water is 
ordinarily sweet, a change is sometimes perceptible, the water 
for a season becoming brackish, but subsequently resuming 
its normal condition. This may possibly be attributable to 
subsoil percolation, after the absorption of large quantities of 
surface moisture; but the solution of the problem, if problem 
there be, is worthy the attention of the analyst. 

17. Abundance of water, both for irrigation and domes- 

^ , tic purposes, exists as a rule through- 

aersuppy out the district. The exceptions are 

ordinarily in localities bordering on the banks of rivers and 
‘‘ nallahs”, where, owing to the sandy nature of the subsoil, 
" kacha” wells are found to be impracticable, and the building 
of masonry wells is attended with considerably greater ex¬ 
pense than elsewhere. There are no less than 9,947 masonry 
wells in working order at the present time, of which 3,146 
have been constructed since the annexation of the Province. • 
This represents an average of between three and four wells 
to each village in the district. Elacha” wells are innumer¬ 
able, and are sunk annually as required, the cost bejiiig 
trifling. The average depth at which water trickles is 25 
feet. The range of distance varies from 11 to 80 feet. 

18. The climate of the Pratdbgarh district is compara- 

tively temperate, and is decidedly 
salubrious. The maximum heat in 
the hottest months is less, I believe, than that experienced in 
the adjacent district of Allahabad to the south of the 
Ganges ; while the climate of the cold season, which ordina¬ 
rily extends from the 15th October to the 15th March, can 
hardly be said to be surpassed by any climate in Europe. 
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The readings of the thermometer, in 1869 show a mean 
range of 29’7 degrees, and for the following year, 1870, a 
mean range of 30'1 degrees. Taking both years together, 
the maximum range was 43 degrees in April 1870, and the 
minimum range 17 degrees in August 1870, the same year 
exhibiting both extremes, 

19. Mr. Eing has given the average rain-fall for the 
five years ending with the hot season 
* of 1868. I am enabled to add another 

three years, two of which have been remarkable for copious 
rains. These two years serve to counterbalance the two 
years of scanty rain alluded to by Mr. King, and thus enable 
us to deduce a fairer yearly average on a broader basis. The 
average thus corrected is 42 inches. 


20. The large admixture of sand in the soil of this dis- 


Natiiral drainage. 


trict favours a rapid absorption of 
moisture. At the same time, a large 


share of the superabundant water is carried off by rain- 
streams, some of which, when swollen, assume formidable 


dimensions, and acquire a very considerable velocity. Thus 
the district may be said to possess an excellent natural 
drainage, which no doubt exerts a highly favourable influence 
on its general salubrity. 


21. Of purely endemic diseases, intermittent fever, 
„ ..... skin diseases, and opthalmia are per- 

haps the most common. In the cold 
season of 1868—1869, the district suffered from an epidemic of 
small pox, which was immediately followed by a severe and 
general outbreak of cholera. These epidemics, if they did 
not originate in, were doubtless rendered more virulent by 
thfe dearth and distress, which resulted from the total failure 


of the autumn harvest of 1868 and the partial failure of the 
spring crops of 1869. The intermittent fever above alluded 
to is most prevalent at the close of the rainy season, and 
generally disappears with the thoroughly cool weather and 
westerly winds of November, While more or less attributable 


.to malaria, the disease is doubtless kept alive by debilitating 
influences, such as a trying exposure to alternate cold damp 
'and hot sun, the constitutions of the poorer classes being 
at that season unaided by sufl&ciently stimulating nourish- 
naent. 
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22. There is no lack of vegetation in this part of the 

. country. Trees, both large and stunted, 

Vegetation. brushwood and grasses abound. 

Table M,* in the volume of appendices shows the principal 
trees and shrubs of the district, with their ordinary English 
and scientific names. They are arranged in two divisions by 
which are distinguished those which are cultivated from those 
of spontaneous growth. The fine umbrageous groves of 
the mango and “ mahwah ” in this and the adjoining districts, 
often the growth of centuries, cannot fail to impress the' 
traveller with admiration. It was at one time apprehended, 
that these old trees were in many places falling under the 
axe, without at the same time any attempt being made to 
replace them by fresh plantations. This led to the subject 
being taken up by district and settlement officers. The 
result of my enquiries in this district, extending over neai’ly 
three years, is highly re-assuring. The wooded area, so far 
ftom being diminished, is gradually extending. 

23. Of cultivated trees the mango largely preponderates, 
m. /,r -r T 1 'the Behlr and Salon TahsOs, 

!rii6]M[aiiiffo(M!a»iigifera Indies.)* «« t. » "l j. 

“mahwah groves are numerous; but 
in the remainder of the district it is the exception to meet 
with a grove of any other tree but the mango. It is largely 
planted by all, and has hitherto been most religiously pre¬ 
served by the Hindlis. It is one of the five trees, which the 
latter class are taught to regard as sacred. They are brought 
up to consider as a meritorious act the planting of a mango ; 
but the cutting down or destruction of it, as a species of 
sacrilege. This feeling is, however, losing force amongst them, ■ 
several instances having recently come under my notice of 
high caste Hindfis felling their mango trees, and selling the 
timber. The sale of mango groves also is far more comm^jn 
than it was a short time ago. Nevertheless, the propagation 
continues to outstrip the destructive agency, and as the oper¬ 
ation of the latter is very gradual, no very appreciable differ¬ 
ence as regards the removal of the older trees will be apparent. 

24. The wood of the mango is of a light colour and 

mtm.i,erauafmt. . It is largely used for building- 

and tor fuel. It is also employed for^ 
a variety of common purposes. In building, the wood of the* 
*naahwah’ is, however, greatly preferred by those who can 
afford it, being more lasting both in respect to the ravages 
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of insects, and the action of wet. The fruit of the mango 
ripens in Maj, and is in season until September. It is exten¬ 
sively consumed by all classes, and is so abundant as to be 
within the reach of the poorest. As a further instance of 
the gradual change of ideas in the Hindiis of the present day, 
I may mention that the fruit of the mango, the sale of which 
was formerly almost unknown, has now become a regular 
market commodity. Zamindars and t’alukddrs alike, many 
of them no longer entertain the slightest repugnance to turn 
their orchard produce into money. 

25. As previously stated, the “mahwah” is principally 
The “Mahwah" Bassia Lati- fouud in the westem half of the dis- 

trict. The fruit ripens in March and 
April and drops from the tree during the night. It is then 
collected and carried away in baskets. 

Of this tree Mr. King writes :—'' There are found 
“ to be in the four tahsils the large number of 434,570 
“ mahwah trees. These represent a valuable property, 
“ and as, save in very exceptional instances I have not 
“ assumed them as an asset of revenue, I look on them 
“ as a considerable resource in bad years and other 
“times, upon which the “mdlguzdr” can fall back. If wo 
“ assume every tree to produce twenty “ sers ” of dried fruit, 
“ this, at the price at which “mahwah” has sold for tho last 
“ four years, viz., 1-J maunds per rupee, would represent a 
“ sum of Ss. 1,44,856. It is largely used, for the distillation 
“ of spirit; and, when plentiful, is given to cattle. As a 
“ rule, the “ mahwah ” crop is not good save once in three 
•“years. The seed of the “mahwah,” (which succeeds the 
“ flower from which the spirit is made), is extonsivoly used 
“ for the manufacture of oil for burning; and tho failure of 
“^^e “mahwah” crop is usually followed by a high price of 
“ oil throughout the year, in which tho failure occurs.” 

26. The wood of the “ mahwah ” is no less valuable; 

. and, as I had occasion to report some 

_ two years ago, it is this tree of all 

othersupon which the axe falls heaviest, and in respect of which 
jthe planting does not keep pace with the destruction. A 
considerable amount of timber has found its way across the 
Ganges. From one estate alone, a short time since, thousands 
of trees were purchased by the Manikpur Firm of Moula Ddd 

B 
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Khdn and Khiida Ddd KMn, who, I have heard, con¬ 
cluded a most profitable bargain with the East Indian Rail¬ 
way Company. The straight trees were sawn up into planks, 
while the crooked and gnarled stems were converted into char¬ 
coal. Mahwah charcoal is highly esteemed as fuel, and always 
commands a good price. No doubt the proximity of the Rail¬ 
way has caused a more wholesale destruction of this tree than 
would otherwise have been the case. The reasons, why the 
“ mahwah” is not propagated so extensively as formerly, appear 
to be two-fold. In the first place, the “mahwah” is, in 
comparison with the mango and other trees, of very slow 
growth, and in these days, zaminddrs cannot aflPord to wait 
long years, while the land yields no return. Secondly, the 
“ peri” or “ mahwah” tax, which is a universally recognized 
impost throughout the district, is a deterrent to the cultiva¬ 
tor who would plant a “ Mahwah” grove, for he well knows 
that by and by it will but too surely form the pretext for sys¬ 
tematically depriving him of the usufruct. 


In point of general utility, the “babdl” must, I think, 
rr, • j i.- . ^®xt, Tho people 

(d.cactaArahoa,) xj. xi i i i 

^ scatter tne seed on and eminences and 


around the edges of tanks. Many trees also spring up spon- 
taneously from fallen seed, which has either boon thrown down 
by the wind, or dropped by the sheep and goats who largely 
feed on the leaves and fruit. The wood of tho “ babii?’ is 


used for making charcoal, and, being very hard, is much 
prized for this purpose. Its chief utility lies, however, in its 
employment in the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
for which by its close grain and durable properties it is ad¬ 
mirably adapted. Country carts are almost entirely constructed' 
out of “ babiil” wood. Strange to say, it is seldom, if ever, used 
for building purposes, although it is cheaper, more durable 
and more easily obtainable than tho ordinarily used woo<i<)f 
the mango. The reason alleged is that the people hold it 
unlucky or uncanny to have any portion ot thoir tenements of 
either “ babiil” or “ ber” wood. 


28. This latter is similar to the wood of the' “ babfil” in 

\ ?sentials; but is more oxpen- 
sive, bemg of very slow growth. The? 
wood of the “ ber” is chiefly employed in the manufacture of 
charpoys (common bedsteads) and of the light open palan¬ 
quins called “pinas.” 
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29. That most graceful and beautiful tiee, the Tamarind, 

Tiie Tamarind is every where couimon. Together 

Indica) aud other trees. with, tho ShlshaiH (jDciluevgiCt blSSOO) 

the “Tdn” {Cedrela Toona) {Acaciaspeoiosa) “Jamto” 

{Eugenia Jandiolaiia), “ Gdlar” {Ficus racemosa),' and “ Nim’ 
{Azadirachta Indica), it is dotted about throughout the groves 
of the district. The wood of the Tamarind is used for fuel 
only. The “ J^miin” and “ Gdlar” come in most usefully in 
the construction of the “ newdr” or wooden supports of 
masonry wells. The wood of the “ Shisham” and “ Tdn” 
are expensive, and are only accessible to the wealthy 
few. The latter is highly esteemed for furniture, and the 
former in the manufacture of bullock carriages, or “ ekkas” 
as they are called. The “ Mm” is prized for its medicinal 
properties. Its seeds yield an oil, which is used chiefly as a 
therapeutic, although the poorer classes burn it in their houses. 
The disagreable odour it emits is its princijial drawback. The 
wood of the “ Nim” is somewhat soft, but enters largely into 
the manufacture of small articles of domestic use. Who has 
not heard of the * “ nim-ka-miswdk” or famous native tooth¬ 
brush which is said to exert so beneficial an effect on the 
enamel of the Indian ivory 1 Prom the older trees there 
exudes at times large quantities of sap of exceedingly bitter 
taste. This is carefully collected by the people and is used as 
a tonic in cases of boils and other skin eruptions. 

30. The “Kathal” or Jack fruit tree occupies a high rank 

The '‘Katlial”or Jack fruit estimation of the pcoplo.^ lllO 

treo {Arioearpus Integrifolia) fruit 18 mUCll SOUgllt attcr, aUU 111 tJlO 
.aud other fruit trees. season the price Varies, according to 

the size, from two pice to one rupee eacli. Other fruit bearing 
trees such as the “Barhal” {Artocarpus Lahoochay) “Shahtiit” 
o^ulberry {Morus Indica),“'Bael” {JEglcmai mdos) “Karonda” 
{Vai issa Carandas) and “ Amlah,” or as it is commonly pro¬ 
nounced “ Aonlah,” t {Phyllanthus emblicn) are all moro or less 
common ; while the Orange, Lemon, Guava, Pomogranato and 
other finer fruits find a place only in the gardens of the weal¬ 
thier zaminddrs, and residents in “ kasbahs” and largo towns. 


“ * Mr. Carnegy in his JSToteson the Uaccs, Ti'ibos and Casles ol Oiulli; tnentions a ciu’ioxiw 
circumstance, in connection with tins subject, viz *—that the Raikwar iy uluiio of all lidjpdt 
dans forbidden the use of the ]Nfm tooth brush. 

t ilso called Phillanibus emblicn, of the natural order BuphorbiaccflOt 
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31. Of purely indigenous trees, the “Plpal* (Ficus O'eli- 

Trees of wild and indigenous Bargftd (FicUS tud/iccc), 1 ukar 

growth. (Ficus “ Anialtds”( Cassiafistula), 

“ Cliilbil” ( Ulmus Integrifolia), “ Kachndr" (Bauhinia), “ _Ba- 
kain”(JfeZi«A«ec?a5’ac/i),“Sdlijan”orHorseRadislitree(iiforM?^a 
pterygosperma), “Sehor” of stunted growth (Trophis aspera), 
are perhaps the most conspicuous. The wood of the “ Plpal” 
is cniefly used as fuel in brickkilns. The resin or gum, which 
• exudes from the bark, is collected and manufactured into tho 
“chiii'is” or bracelets worn by native women. Elephants, 
camels and other animals browse on the leaves of the “Pipal” 
and “ Bargad”. The glutinous substance found inside the seed- 
pod of the “Amaltds” is a very old and much valued medicine 
in the Hakim’s pharmacopoea. The “ Chilbil” yields a white 
pretty looking wood, which is sometimes used for making 
plough bullock-yokes; but it is fragile and in consequence but 
little esteemed. The “Kachnar,” when in full blossom, aflbrds 
a beautiful spectacle, while the flowers emit a fragrance which 
is almost overpowering. The natives pluck the buds just 
before they burst into flower, and eat them either raw or pre¬ 
pared as a condiment. The “ Bakain” and “Sahjan” call for no 
particular remark beyond that they are exceedingly ornamen¬ 
tal trees. The leaves of the “ Sihor” arc consumed by tho 
cattle, who regularly strip off the smaller branches, ana thus 
no doubt cause the tree to bear that close-cropped stunted 
appearance which it does. 


and “Rtis** {Adhatoda varied) 
Brushwood. 


32. The small patches of jungle which are now loft in 
this district are principally composed 
{Sutea frondosa) of “ Dhdk” and “ Rds” brushwood,. 

interspersed with the thorny “ Makoe” 
(Solanum nigrum) “ Dhera” ( 

) wild ‘‘Karonda” and^‘ Sib or.” Around most 
of the old forts of the T’alukddrs, these thorn bushes w^e 
grown so thickly as often to form a douse and impenetrable 


his Chronicles of TTnao Mr. 0. A. Ellioifc, o.s., writes : **Thoro aro Jfivo saored trees timoiig 
** the Hiud-ds, the “ Pipal”, the “O-tilar”, « Bnrgad”, Pdkar*', and Mango. Of ihoso tho Pi- 
is far the most reverenced. A good Hindd wlio on a journey secs a ** tree on 

•* his road, will take off his shoos and walk round it from right to loft (pardachna), and repeat 
" this verse 

“ Mdle tucha Bishaii, S£kka Rddr Mahoshdi’an, chir madho basal Oanga, 

" pafre, patre Dewanam, Brieh Raj namastalho." 

“ The roots are Bramha, tho bark Vishnd, tho branches aro iho Mahfidoos, 

** In the hark lives the Canges, the loaves aro tho minor Deities, 

** Hail to theC) king of trees 
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thicket for several hundreds of yards. The “ dhdk” some¬ 
times shoots up into a large tree. I recently came across one 
which was not less than 40 feet high. The root of the 
“dhdk,” or “ chheol” as it is also called, furnishes a coarse fibre, 
wherewith ropes are manufactured. Buffaloes are fed on the 
leaves. The “ rfis” is extensively emph)yed in the construc¬ 
tion of the fascine-like supports of “ kacha” wells. The small¬ 
er branches are exceedingly pliant, and are worked round and 
round in a sort of neat triple plait. The leaf is held to possess 
high qualities as a manure, and is scattered over the fields just 
before the rainy season commences. 11 is then worked into the soil 
with the plough, and left to decay with the moisture, and form 
mould. As fuel, it is almost exclusively used in the process of 
boiling down the cane-juice, and is collected into large heaps 
some days prior to the cutting down of the sugar-cane. 

33. The Bamboo, though to be met with in abuixdanco 

in this district, can hardly T think be 
The Bamhoo {Bamima arm- to be indigenous to it. In the nor- 

them parts of the Province, it forms, 
1 believe, extensive jungles. It is one of the most orna¬ 
mental, as it is one of the most highly prized natural pro¬ 
ducts of the country. To attempt to detail its various uses 
would be tedious. For thatching purposes, for “banghy” 
poles, in the manufacture of umbrellas and baskets, and ibr 
many other common purposes, it possesses a special value. 

34. The “ Khetki” or “hath! chingdr,” one of tho Aloe 

tribe, is now chiefly grown as hedges 
Tho wUd Aloo (Moe Sgicaia) -fco keop out cattlc. It yields a strong 

fibre, wmeh was formerly much used 
in the manufacture of rope and coarse matting. Whore hemp 
(“ san”) is procurable, however, tho Aloe is regarded at a dis¬ 
count ; as the process of making rope and matting IVoni tho 
former is far easier than from the latter. 1 n tho District 
Jail many of the prisoners tire employed in turning tho Aloo 
to account in the manner above montiotied, as tolerably hard 
labour is demanded to beat out a certain amount of fibre in 
an allotod time. 

35. Tho “ Sonhdr,” a species of wild cactus, also forms 

excellent luidges for the ])revontion of 
■ oC cattle ti-esi)aH.s and for tho pro- 

^ ’’ t(‘<‘tion of young troos. It is every 

where common. The “Madilr” {Calatnn>i$ (jujanteu) is go- 
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nerally regardod as an ill favoured weed j but it lias its uses 
notwithstanding, for valuable medicinal projperties akin to 
those of the IpeccLCuomoJi plant are ascribed to it. fhat (jueen 
of poisonous plants the “Dhatdra” {Dhatma alba)* with its 
lovely bell shaped flower is but too common in the district. 
Although it possesses so evil a reputation, it is permitted to 
flourish unmolested up to the very doors of the houses. 
The flower of the “ Hdr singdr” (Nyctanihes Arbor tristis) is 
carefully collected and dried in the sun; after which it is steeped 
in water, and simmered over a slow fire, when it produces a 
brilliant yellow dye. This dye is not so much esteemed, 
however, as that yielded by the cultivated “Kiisani” or SaflTron. 

36. There are but few palm trees left in this part of 

the country. They have gradually 
The Palm. down, and have 

not been replaced. Some fine trees are still to bo soon in tho 
neighbourhood of Manikpur, and hero and thoro in tho Salon 
tahsil. The “Khajtir” or date palm, (Phcenix syluestrin), 
and the “ T4r,” {Borassiis FlabelUformis), are tho only two 
varieties known to this district, 

37. Of grasses there are several varieties. Those most 

esteemed are the Diib,t (the s woo tost 
and best of all, and which when care¬ 
fully tended is equal to English lawn grass), the “ Janowar,” 
the “Mothd,”$ the “Senweyi,” the “Danura,” and the 
“llakraili,” of prostrate grasses. The “Senwoyi” and 
“ Eanura ” come up and are reaped with tho rice crop. Of 
standing grasses, the “ Sarpat ” or “ Senthd,” the “ Gsindar,” 
or “ Tin,” the “ Kdsa,” and the “ Kiis” are the best known 
most useful. 

38. The “ Sarpat ” grass is chiefly found along tho 
Hie “Sarpat” or SeniiiS. banks of the Ganges, and to soimkJ 

(Sacoharum moonja) extent by tho sides of tho Sye and 

other streams. It delights in a light sandy soil, and attains 
to a considerable height in the cold weather. When in full 
flower in the month of November, it is highly ornamental. 
The uses to which this grass is put are numerous, and it 
forms, where grown to any extent, a really valuable property. 

*The *‘Kltla Dhatura” (JDatura fustuoseC) xs also to bo mot with but is not so ooiu« 
mon. It IS the more powei'ful poison of the two. 
t Scientific name Agtastio lineans, 
j Ditto Cy^eius^olmdus^ 
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Each plant possesses four separate parts, each part being 
known by a distinctive name, and applied to a different use. 
The leaf or blade is called “ sarpat,” and is used for thatch¬ 
ing. The lower and thicker portion of the stem is styled 
“ senthd,” and goes to make the open screens known as 
“ chicks,” and the low stools or mondhas ” so much affected 
by the natives. It is also employed in the covering in of 
pdn gardens. The upper and tapering portion of the stem, 
for about three feet or so, is incased within three wrappers 
or sheaths. This goes by the name of “ sirki,”_and comes into 
use in the manufacture of winnowing fans, sieves, &c., and 
for the coverings of carts in the rainy season. The wrappers 
er sheaths are called “ mtinj,”* and of these when thoroughly 
dried and beaten out, twine and matting are extensively 
prepared. Lastly, the flower even comes into play, being tied 
into bunches and figuring as the domestic broom. 


39. From the root of the “gdndar” or “tin” grass 
I » m- obtained the scented fibre called 

“ khas,” of which the cooling appara- 
tiie “ E&a” {Aiidiipoifa muri- tus, known by tho namo of “ tatties ” 

are made. The upper joint of tho 
culm of this grass is styled “ sink,” and from it aro manufac¬ 
tured numerous small articles of domestic use, such as fans, 


grain baskets, ^c. The “ tin ” or loaf is, like tho “ sarpat,” 
also used for thatching purposes ; but is greatly preferred to 
the latter being thicker and more impervious to wot. Tho 
“ kdsa ” is a less esteemed grass. It is however made into 


coarse string occasionally. 


40. The “ Kiis ” possesses no practical utility that I am 

made the aceompaimnent by llindda 
any gift offered to a Brdhman. In tho month oi‘ October, 
when the Hindii head of ths family pours water on tho graves 
of his ancestors, he always makes a point of wearing on tho 
third finger of each hand a ring made out of kils grass ; and 
it is this “ ktis ” grass which has given tho name to tho 
tenure known as “ kdshast shankalp,” the litoral moaning of 
“ ktishast ” being through the medium of kh, J 


* The Miinj of tho “ Khajhwa,” a spocios of ** Surimt ” poculiai* to tho baoka of 
the G-aogos, is of no use whatever. 

t FkalUna Ziraina of Lmi(su{(,---vkle Brur/s plants of India—p. 38. 
t Km grass, hast, the hand, tho grastj x)Utasoa frouii ouo hand io anolhor. as doo 0 
the tenure, hcncc tho name, 
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41. The rivers of the district are the Sye, the Ganges 

and the Giimti. Eegarding the Sye 
I cannot do better than record my 
predecessor’s remarks in this place. 

“ The principal river is the Sye, which traverses fourth 
“ fifths of the length of the district. 
“ This river, which is never perfectly 
“ dry, rises in the Undo district in Oudh, and running through 
“ that and the adjoining district of Rdi Bareli, enters Pratdb- 
" garh between the Parsddepur and Salon parganahs and, 
with innumerable sinuosities, maintains a south-easterly 
'' course through the Pratdbgarh into the Patti Balipur 
“ parganah, where it leaves the district and enters Jounpur. 
“ It is finally united to the Gdmtl some twenty miles south- 
“ east of the town of Jounpur. The Sye runs chiefly between 
“ high banks at a considerable depth below the level of the 
adjoining country. It seems probable that this depth was 
greater formerly, as the quantity of soil carried into the 
river is very great, and must be gradually raising the bod 
“ to a level with the surrounding country. The regular work- 
ing of the annual rains in the alluvial lands of the Gangotic 
“ valley to bring the surface irregularities of the soil to an 
“ uniform level must have struck every one, who has been 
“ for any length of time conversant with that part of the 
“ country.” 

42. The Gtimti forms the boundary of the Patti Balipur 

Theew^tiandtixeaangos. Parganah for a distance of about five 

miles only, quite in tho north-oast 
comer of the district, where it abuts on the borders of tho' 
adjacent district of Sultdnpur. To the south-wost again, in 
an entirely opposite direction, flows the Ganges, separating 
the lands of parganahs Salon, Mdnikpur and Bihdr from ^ 
neighbouring North Western Provinces territory, for a dis¬ 
tance of some forty-four miles. It^leaves the district at a vil¬ 
lage named Jehdndbad, in the Bihdr parganah, about eighteen 
miles above Allahabad. The two rivulets called tho “ Chop ” 
and the Diidr ” empty their contents into the Ganges. 

43. Eegarding the watershed of the district, Mr. Kino-* 

WatersLed. Nearly the whole of tho 

watershed of the district lies to¬ 
wards the river Sye, which is thus in tho rains a consider- 
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" able stream. It receives the waters of several tributary 
“ rivulets, among which the “ Chogea,” Loni,” “ Sakarni,” 
“ “ Baklahi ” from the south, and the IJdepur and “ Mdnga- 
“ pur nallahs, the “ Chamrowa” and Pureya,” the “ nallahs” 
“ at - Diwdnganj and Parhat, and the “ P^i naddi” from the 
north are the most considerable. The district is in fact the 
*i basin of the Sye river. It is not till the immediate ncigh- 
bourhood of the Ganges is reached, that the watershed lies 
towards the south.” 

44. There are many natural lakes, mostly small and 

more usually known as “ jhils ” or 
“ tanks ; but some are of considerable 

area, and in the height of the rains measure some miles in 
“ circumference, and cover large areas mth shallow water. 
“The lakes of “Beti,” “Nanera,” and “Bohinia,” are the 
most considerable of these. These surface accumulations of 
water are pretty evenly distributed over the district, but 
“ are seldom found near the banks of the Ganges or the 
“ Sye. * The drainage, afforded by these rivers, naturally 
“ causes a scouring of the top soil, and this, carried on 
“ through centuries, has now removed much of the loamy 
“ deposit, which formerly covered with an uniform coat the 
“ surface of the Gangetic valley. The sand, which undor- 
“ lies the loam at no great depth, is unable to retain the 
water, which is carried off through the soil into “ nallahs” 
“and ravines, whence it finds its way into the stream. 
“"Where the clay or loam exists, the water is retained, and, 
“ as said above, this is pretty fairly distributed over the district 
“in wide and shallow lakes. To attempt to deepen those 
“ considerably would be to defeat the purpose they now 
“ serve, for if the excavation were continued to the sand that 
“ lies below, the whole of the water would pass away into 
“Ijhe earth and be lost.” 

45. In 1859, shortly after the restoration of order in 

Oudh, Edjah Hanwant Singh, of 

Kdlakdnkar commcucod the excava¬ 
tion of a small canal, connecting his residence at Kdlakdnkar 
on the bank of the Ganges with Sangrdmgarh, a largo 


, * Although the largest of thorn, tho Boti lake, is xu the iixnncdiato vicinity 

the Ganges. Tliere avo evidences of a groat change in tho coixfiguration of this elxoot of 
water; doubtless attributable to a gradual, but very cousidorabio, alteration in tho course 
of tho deep stream of the Ganges, 


a 
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Tillage lying some ten miles to tlie north-east of it. This 
canal, 'what with annual repairs, widening here and deepen¬ 
ing there, may be said to be still in progress of construction. 
It does not at present appear, howerer, to serre any purpose of 
practical utility, as the area it is capable of^ irrigating is 
insignificant; at the same time to dignify with the name 
of canal a large trench, which is incapable of retaining water 
during the dry months, is perhaps little short of an anomaly. 
Nevertheless, I make mention of the fact, as any such 
scheme emanating from a T’alukddr or landed proprietor is 
deserving of encouragement. Under the Sardah Canal 
scheme for Oudh, which is, I am given to understand, under 
the consideration of the Government of India, it is proposed 
to intersect the Pratdbgarh district by two distinct lines 
of canals. The first of these lines will be taken through 
the Patti Dalipur parganah for a distance of twenty two miles 
or thereabouts, and will form a portion of the Lucknow and 
Jounpur branch. The other line, which will be a part of 
the Benares branch, will pass through the Behdr and Salon 
tahsils, the length of the line within this district being 
about fifty miles. Both lines would appear to run very nearly 
parallel to each other in a north-westerly direction. A sketch 
map ^ of the district showing the lines of the proposed Canals, 
for which I am indebted to the courtesy of the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer, Captain J. G. Forbes, e. e., is appended to this 
report. 

46. For about eight months of the year the Syc is in 
most places easily fordable. During 
_ the rainy season, when the stream 

rises, the zamind^i’s along the banks make their own arrange¬ 
ments, by which boats are available for the crossing of foot- 
passengers at no less than thirty points. At one place only, 
viz. Keshuapur, near Salon, (once the head quarters of "flic 
district), there is a ferry for animals and wheeled traffic. The 
only other available crossing for such traffic during the rains 
is over the recently built masonry bridge at Bela; the two 
points being thirty-three miles apart as the crow flies. Two 
ferries under the administration of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Pratdbgarh ply on that portion of the Glimti which 
forms the boundary of the district, and are farmed at an nnunnl 
income of Bs. 325. Each is distant from the other about one 


* Map No. IT, in appendices. 
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mile only. Tliat known as the Birdhimpur ferry is a landing 
and lading station for trafido carried along the Patti road, 
which meets the imperial road between Paizabad and Alla¬ 
habad at a village called Nawdbganj, two and a half miles 
from-the Sadr bazdx, also for traffic traversing the Jounpur 
and Sultdnpur road, which intersects the former road at the 
village of Sonpnra, about two miles from the ferry. The other 
ferry within the limits, on this side, of mauza Mahrowra, 
has been for some time past used only as a passenger ferry; and 
the Traffic Registrar has been lately removed from the spot. 

47. There are several ferries on the Ganges within the 
limits of this district. I shall men- 
ngea erriea. principal ones only. Across 

the ferry at Kandrawdn in the Salon parganah, (also known 
as the Naubasta ferry, Naubasta being a large village on the 
opposite bank of the river), large quantities of cotton find 
their way into the district. Lower down, about eight miles, is 
the Kdlakdnkar ferry, Avhieh is also a considerable grain 
lading station. Below this again, some four miles or so, is the 
Mdnikpur ferry, which is kept for passenger traffic principally. 
Proceeding almost due south for another five miles, wo come to 
Gdtnf, another passenger ferry. Lastly, at a distance of some 
ten miles farther on, is the Jehdnabad fci'ry, which is likewise 
kept more for the convenience of foot passengers than for 
goods traffic. All these ferries are under the administz'aiion 
of the North Western Provinces authorities.* 


48. The district is now well opened up by roads. Exclu- 
^ . V j» sive of twenty-two and a half miles 

of tneimperial road, winch conuoefe the 
military stations of Faizabad and Allahabad, and which passes 
through the head quarters, there are 342 miles of good 
second class roads. These have been entirely bridged save 
at four points only, where the Syo, Sakrui, J'^aroya and 
Bakldhi respectively require largo and solid masonry bridges 
to withstand the opposing force of the current in the z'ains, 
each of which will necessitate some amount of dolay, to say 
nothing of money. My predecessor’s remarks on tho roads 
and traffic of the district here find a suitable place. 

49. “ There is but one first class road in this district, 

- “ viz., that one which runs from Faiz- 

roads. «abad to Allahabad. This was bc- 

gun soon after tho reconquost of tho Province, and is a 

^ * The receipts arc divided in the proportion of GO per ccut to t3io Korlh-Wcslortt 
vinccs, and 40 per cent to Oudh.—P. C. 
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“ military road joining the two cantonments named above, 
“ -wbicb are ninety-six miles apart. There are only twenty- 
“ two and a half miles of this road in the Pratdhgarh district, 
“ which it traverses in its breadth, entering it at the village 
“ of Dharodi and leaving it at the village of Dehlupur. There 
“ are two road bxmgalows, one at Bela, and one at Bikna- 
" pur, some eleven miles apart. The road is metalled through- 
“ out from the Ganges bank to Faizabad, saving the river Sye 
“ at Bela 

50. “ There is a very good network of country roads in 

^ “ the district, and the principal are 

“the following:— 

“(1). From Rdi Bareli to the head quarters station at 
“ Bela. Forty-four miles of it lie in this district, and it passes 
“ through the tahsil of Salon, the bazdr of Ldlganj and the 
“ town of Pratdbgarh. This road is bridged save over the 
“ two streams of the Lonit and Sakarni, the former ten and a 
“quarter and the latter five and a quarter miles from Bela.” 

“ (2). From Bela to Gfitni Ghdt on the Ganges, thirty- 
“nine miles. This passes through Pratdbgarh, three miles 
“ from Bela, and through the tahsil of Behdx, twenty-nine and a 
“ half miles from Bela, and through the bazdr of Kilndd, six 
“ miles from Behdr.” 

“ (3). From Bela to Patti, fifteen and a half miles, cross- 
“ ing the Sye by the Faizabad and Allahabad road, which it 
“ leaves about a mile north of the river at the Nawdbganj 
“ bazdr for Patti, thirteen miles distant. This road continues 
“ through Saifabad, eight miles from Patti on the north, to 
“ the town of Chdnda, (in the Sultdnpur district), which is 
“ twelve miles from Patti,” 

“(4). Bela to Bddshdhpur in the Jounpur District, 

“ twenty-one miles, some twenty miles being in this distriet: 

“ The road passes by the E^imganj thdna in the village of 
“ Pachrdo.” 

“ (5). A road from Bdi Bareli passing through Jagat- 
" pur Tdngan enters the Salon tahsil, and passing through 
“ Mdstafa,bad, Nawdbganj, Bdwan-Biirji, Mdnikpur and 
Aunda leaves the district at lAlganj in the Behdr tahsil for ■ 


w handsomo masonry bridge of nmo aroties and forty-five 
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“ Allahabad. This is the most direct road from Lucknow to 
“ Allahabad. There are other minor roads, which do not call 
“ for particular description, e. g., 

(6). Salon to Ateha, 12 miles, 

“ (7). Salon to Ddlmau Ghdt in the Edi Barelf district, 
“ 24 miles.” 

“ (8). Salon to Naubasta Ghdt on the Ganges, 16 miles.” 

“ (9). Salon to Mdnikpur, 18 miles.” 

'' (10). Salon to Lalganj on the Allahabad border, vid 
“ Behar, 28 miles.” 

“(11). Salon to Ldlganj, (in parganah Edmpur), to 
“Ateha, 12 milse.” 

“ (12). Bela to Amethl, vid Nawdbganj, 24 miles.” 

“ (13). Bela to Katra, 3 miles,” 

“ (14). Battf tahsll to Bdmganj thdna, 14 milos.” 

51. From the most recent trade returns it would appear 
„ , , „ that the total value of tho ox])orts 

ra e an tra o. nearly qitadruples that of tho imports, 

but I have reason to doubt the accuracy of tho valuation of 
some of the items of the former, and conseq^uently prefer to 
regard the proportion as in all probability nearer three to one. 
Pratdbgarh is an extensive grain exporting district, and may 
•be said to be, to a great extent, the granary of tho adjacent 
districts of the Northwestern Provinces. Of wheat and bar¬ 
ley alone, upwards of 200,000 maunds are stated to have loft 
ths district duiing the last year; while of tho loss valuable 
food grains also a very considerable exportation has taken 
place. This should represent large money returns to znmin- 
ddrs and small farmers ; but I have reason to believe that it is 
almost entirely the “ Baniah” and village “ Mdhdjan, who fat¬ 
ten on this trade. The former classes aro, as a rule, too deep in 
the books of the latter to reap any direct advantage. Novortbo- 
less, we have the fact of an influx of money and a consequent 
increase of private capital, which, in whoinsoover’s hands, 
subserves no doubt the prosperity of tho district, and tends to 
the ultimate benefit of tho population. 
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52. Besides grain, opium, tobacco, sugar and molasses, 

oil and gbee, cattle, sheep and timber 
Exports and imports. means unimportant staples 

of export trade. On the other hand the imports consist 
mainly of salt, cotton, metals and hardware, country cloth 
and dyes. English stuffs and piece-goods are also becoming 
more and more common in the local bazdrs. All the above 
almost entirely find their way into the district from the oppo¬ 
site side of the Ganges. The traffic by way of the adjoining 
districts of Jounpur on the east, and of Siiltdnpur and Rdi 
Bareli on the north and west respectively is_, comparatively 
speaking, inconsiderable. In connection with this subject 
Mr. King writes as follows :— 

53. “ It may not be out of place here to suggest what 
Mr King’s suggestions for “ new roads should be made, and to 

new roads. i ‘ show the direction which traffic takes 

“ in this district. Oudh exports grain, oil-seed, sugar and 
“ tobacco, some timber and little beside. These mainly go in 
“a south-east direction towards Gorakpur, Azimgarh, Joun- 
pur and Mirzdpur. Lines drawn from the north-west to 
" the south-east of Oudh will mainly represent the direction, 
“ in which produce moves. Of course, I am speaking in gen- 
“eral terms. Beads will often be diverted owing to the 
“ presence gr absence of a ferry or other cause. Imj)orts into 
“ Oudh are chiefly salt, cotton, English cloth and other mis- 
“ cellaneous matters. Salt and cotton come in by western 
“ and south-western routes from Cawnpur, Banda &c.” 

54. “ In the Pratdbgarh district, the main Ganges 
“ ferries, where this traffic passes, arc Bfidshdhpur, Kharoli, * 
“ Kdlakdnkar, Gutnl and Jehdnabad; and at all of these 
“ traffic-registrars are placed. The traffic from this quartixr 
“ finds a sufficiency of routes to the interior of Oudh by tolcr- 
“ able roads, but the out traffic wants a channel towards 
“Jounpur, and a new road should be opened out from Patti 
“to the border of the district somewhere about Bajali-ka-ba- 
“ zdr in the Parhat estate of Bdjah Mahash Nardin, and in 
“ communication with the Jounpur authorities bo carried on 
“ so as to reach Jounpur.” 


* (This is close to the Kandrawan or Kauhasta ferry, and is of far loss importance than 
the latter. 
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55. Wheeled carriage is scarce and diflScult to procure. 

A few country carts are obtainable in 
Carnage. gtation, also in 

places in the Behdr and Salon tahsils. Great reluctance is 
everywhere manifested by the owners to hiring out their 
carriage, and when it is known that troops are on the move, 
and that carriage will be impressed, the carts are frequently 
taken to pieces, and the latter concealed in different houses, 
the bullocks at the same time being sent to a neighbouring 
village. Bullocks, buffaloes and ponies afford the ordinary 
means of transport. The bullock is capable of carrying a load 
of from three to three and a half maunds; a buffalo about five 
maunds ; while the usual load of the country pony or “ tattoo” 
seldom exceeds one and a half maunds. 


56. The following are the principal bazdrs of the district, 
recorded in the order of their import- 
Baz&s and malts. ance, cMefly with I'oference to the 

aggregate value of the sales. 


Ldlganj .—Four miles to the seuth of Behdr on tho road 
. to Allahabad. Total value of Siilcs. 

Ks. 3,00,000. This is a bi-wookly 
mart, and is numerously attended. Cattle, English stufis of 
the better qualities, country fabrics, raw cotton and sugar are 
amongst the more important sales. The sale duos are shared 
by the T’alukddr of Bhadil and zaminddrs of Nimdurd, with" 
in the limits of which mauza the “ganj” is situated. 


57. Derwa Bazar in mauza Sabalgarh is at the nearest 
, point about throe miles distant from 

erwa azar. betwoeu Pratdbgarli and Bo- 

hdr, and is some twelve miles from the latter place. Hero 
again, as in fact is the case with regard to all tho larger marts, 
a bazdr is held twice in tho week. Tho total value of the 
sales is about Bs. 1,50,000. This is principally a grain mart, 
although other commodities find a ready sale. Tho bazdr 
dues belong exclusively to the Bhadri estate. 


58. Jalesar-ganj included in mauza Bhdrdpur on 

which connects tlio latter 
place with Ldlganj, ^in parganah 
Bdmpur), and which was constructed by Bdjah Uanwant 
Singh. English and country fabrics, sweetmeats, grain, mat- 
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f.ing and string figure roost prominently at this mart. A. very 
good quality of English cloth is frequently to be met with 
here, the sale being much encouraged by the above mentioned 
T’aliikdar, who, as lord of the manor, is sole recipient of all 
dues. The value of the sales may be placed at about a -lakh 
of rupees. 

59. 


Macandrew-ganj. 


Macandrew-ganj, the Sadr Station bazar, is a 
thriving and rapidly increasing mart. 
Five years ago the sales were only 
valued at Rs. 16,000. They have now reached the respect¬ 
able figure ofRs. 60,000. Grain, and English and country 
cloth are the principal articles traded in. The “ Chiingl” or 
bazdr tax is paid into the Municipal Funds. 

60. Kdlahdnkar, the residence of Rdjah Hanwant 
Singh, on the left bank of the Ganges, 
K£iakSntar. milcs distant from the 

Behar and Rki Bareli road. A brisk trade is carried on 
in raw cotton, ghee and salt. The sales exceed in value half 
a lakh of rupees. 


61. 

Gl-adw£ra. 


Gadwdra, a village about six miles north of the 
Sadr Station and not far oS the road 
to Amethi, (branching oft' from the 
Imperial road near Nawabganj). Large quantities of grain 
are brought here for sale, and a not inconsiderable trade is car¬ 
ried on in coarse matting and fibres. The bazdr dues are 
paid to the T’alukddr of Dandikdchh; while the value of the 
sales may be set down at about Rs. 50,000. 

62. Pirthiganj, within the limits of mauza Ramae-' 
. pur in the Raipur Bichur estate, is 

“ close to the road between Bela and 

the town of Bddshdhpur in the adjoining district of Jounpur. 
Here grain, sugar, cotton and English stufis constitute the 
principal sales, the value of which does not fall short of half 
a lakh. 


63. 


Nawdbganj 

Nawdbganj B^wan Bdiji. 


Bdwan Bdtji, situated in mauza 
Morassapur on the Behar and Rdi 
Bareli road, is an important thriv-- 
ing mart, and is noted for its stamped cloths and chintzes. 
I have been unable to ascertain correctly the total value of 
the sales. I believe, however, that in reality it does not fall 
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far sliort of a lakh, of rupees. There are several other less im¬ 
portant markets, in which local produce is chiefly represented, 
which it would serve no useful purpose to detail in this report. 

64. There are several local fairs held during the year 
at different places in the district. 
Few »of these are worthy of separate 
mention. The two fairs held at Manikpur in April and July 
in honor of Jwdla Miikhi* attract considerable numbers, 
many of whom come from a distance. The gathering on 
each occasion lasts for two days, during which the presiding 
deity is worshipped and propitiated with offerings, &c. Both 
at these fairs and during the bathing assemblies described 
in the next paragraph, English cloths and articles of foreign 
manufacture are exposed for sale. At Katra Medniganj, a 
place about a mile from Pratdbgarh, and at Nawabganj 
Bawan Bdrji, which has been already mentioned, fairs take 
place during the Dasehra festival, which are attended by 
between 40,000 and 50,000 people, but no trade is carried on. 


65. The only bathing places of any note are the pakka 
„ ,. ', ... ghdts’ of Manikpur and Shaluib-u-di- 

Bathing places and shrines. i- a* 

nabad. Ihe two towns being contigu¬ 
ous form in reality but one “rendezvous”. Twice in the 


year there is a large concourse of people at this s])ot for the 
purpose of bathing in the Ganges. In July is the first occa¬ 
sion, when the four months’ fasts for the deities Jwdla Mukhi 


and Sitala-ji t are brought to a termination, with bathing, 
ceremonies and great rejoicings. The second occasion occurs 
early in November or at the end of October, when tho multi¬ 
tudes meet to do honor to the goddess Gangd herself. This 
is the larger gathering of the two. For an account of tho 


principal shrines of the district, reference must bo made to 
the" second division of this I’oport, whore a dcsorijition of 
each will be found under the head of tho pargauah in 
which it is situated. 


Manufactures 


With the exception of tho manufacture of crystal- 
lized sugar at Pratubgarh, and of'ghws 
at Sawansa and one or two other 


JJlaces in the parganah of Patti Dalipur, I know of no local 
manufactures worthy the name. Tho sugar manufactured at 


* Meaning flame-cmifcting mouths, one of <hc iiupersoiui/aona of the gvKUIons 
t Also au incarnation of iSiiiva, and the author or tutolaiy deity of emtiU-pox. 
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Pratdbgarh is of excellent quality, and is not I believe to be 
found anywhere else. The process is a peculiar, though by no 
means a difficult, one. When completed, the sugar is turned out 
into thin flat circular shapes of about fifteen inches in diame¬ 
ter. It finds a ready sale amongst the T’alukddrs and wealthier 
classes. The glass foundry at Sawansa is on a comparatively 
large scale, and supplies most of the neighbouring fairs and 
markets with beads, bracelets and other female ornaments, to 
say nothing of Ganges water phials and cheap articles of ordi¬ 
nary requirement.* 

67. It is well known that a considerable proportion of 
General conditiou and diurac. the people of Oudli Were, prior to Bri- 
ter of the population. tish rule, devoted to feudal and mili¬ 

tary service, both in and out of the Province. The rebellion 
of 1857 and the re-occupation in 1858 were succeeded by vio¬ 
lent and radical social changes, which left no choice to large 
numbers of this class but to settle down in their villages, and 
to eke out, as best they could, a bare subsistence in the soil. 
To remove the inevitable pressure, which was to be expected 
under these circumstances in a densely populated tract of 
country like this, cultivators were encouraged to emigrate to 
the more sparsely peopled districts in the north, where land 
was plentiful, rents low, and labour at a premium. All such 
endeavours, liowever, proved unavailing. Pi’essuro at home 
was everywhere preferred to the prospect of plenty abroad. 
No doubt a certain degi’ee of relief has since been affbi'ded by 
the increased cultivated area resulting from the breaking up 
of waste and jungle lands. Nevertheless, the circumstances 
of the smaller zaminddrs and cultivators in this district at 
the present time are sufficiently straitened, and must con¬ 
tinue so, I fear, for some time to come. 


68. Be it remembered, I refer to this class as a bQ.d.y. 

Exceptions. There are, of course, exceptions: but 

these lie chiefly among tho more skill¬ 
ed and industrious agriculturists, such as the Morais, Kiir- 
mis, Kdchis and Eloreshis. The members of these castes have 
been always thrown upon their own resources, and have ever 
been taught to regard a life-time of labour as the inseparable 
condition of their existence. They are in consequence inde¬ 
pendent, frugal and thrifty, and have mostly some provision 
laid up against a rainy day. 


* The process of manufacture has bcou fully explained in Slecman's Journal,—'P* 0. 
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69. Not so their brethren of the higher classes, ■whe¬ 
ther Hindh or Mahomedan. The 
Altered circumstances of the Brahman, pampered and indulged, 
ig er castes. ever protected by the odour of sanc¬ 

tity, had but to ask in order to obtain. Many also were the 
benefits conferred unsolicited. The haughty Bdjpiit, the Syud, 
the Path^n, and the crafty Kayeth all had friends at Court, 
or relations high in power. Those were palmy days, indeed, 
far removed from poverty and want; and those were the 
favoured sons of fortune. When the tide turned, and the 
Oudh dynasty was abolished, great was their fall. The fa¬ 
mily holding, which with aid from without had hitherto en¬ 
abled them to live in comparative affluence, suddenly became 
burdened with the support of double and often treble the 
number of mouths; at the same time there existed no 
longer the chance of extraneous assistance. Labour, such as 
they had never kno'wn before, now became essential; there 
was no alternative. To their credit, however, be it said, they 
have exhibited, as a rule, an amount of industry and perse¬ 
verance, which, with a knowledge of their antecedents, and 
of their respective characteristics, was hardly to have been 
anticipated. They deserve a helping hand, whore it is pos¬ 
sible to aid them without injustice to others. 


70. It must also be borne in mind that an additional 


Sepo/cremittences: burden has been laid on the soil by 

the disbandment of so many Native 
Begiments, whose ranks teemed with the sons of the Oudh 


Brahman and Khatri. These sepoys, as is well known, made 
considerable annual remittances to their families from savings 
out of their monthly pay. Those remittances wore a very 
welcome addition to the resources of the cultivator, and 
varied from Bs. 30 and 40 to Bs. 100 per annum. Before 
18&7, then, the condition of many a cultivator’s family was 
yjZus remittance and mmws support of remitter. After 1858, 
however, the tables were turned, and it became minm re¬ 
mittance, and plus support of remitter; the latter item ordi¬ 
narily representing a dead loss of some twenty four or thirty 
rupees in the year. 


71. In other respects also circumstances liavo tended 
• Perquisites. reduce the actual tiller of the soil. 

^ If instance, formerly, wood for fuel, 

ana grass tor thatching purposes were abundantly proour- 
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able ; at tbe same time there was no lack of grazing for the 
cattle. In these days, however, owing to the rapid reclama¬ 
tion of waste, the poor villager is often at his wits end for 
such necessaries; in fact in many instances he has either to 
pay in hard cash for them, or go without. 

72 , A few words concerning the T’alukddrs.* About 
two-thirds of the area of this district 
TheTainka M. hauds of this class. In 

a peculiar position as regards his right and title in the soil, 
and protected by special legislation, the Oudh T’alukddr 
ought to be a prosperous man, and at the same time, a 
just and kind landlord. Such is not often the case how¬ 
ever.' Estates are constantly coming under the manage¬ 
ment of Court of Wards owing to the indebtedness and in¬ 
solvency of their owners, Eecklessness in expenditure and 
habits of self indulgence, combined with an utter indiffer¬ 
ence to the real interests and well-being of their estates and 
tenantry, are vices of the Nawabi, with which too many of 
the present T’alukddrs are strongly imbued, and which it 
will require some years and much fresh blood to eradicate. 
Meantime the successful results achieved by the few, who 
have hitherto proved themselves honorable exceptions, may, 
it is hoped, act as a stimulus to their brethren, and enable 
them to apprehend the importance of, and efficiently to dis¬ 
charge, the responsibilities of their position. The recently 
passed Encumbered Estates Act is calculated to benefit this 
class in many respects, and will doubtless afford immediate 
relief to many a hard pressed T’alukddr. The opinion of my 
predecessor, who had so many years exporionco of the T’aluk- 
ddrs of this district is well worthy of quotation in this place." 


73. “ The subject has importance from the nature of 
“the T’alukds themselves and also 
Mr.Kingonthemariagement “the pecuHar circumstattces. Under 

and prospects of Talukas. v -i 

which they have been granted by 
“ the British Government, and practically, as channels for 
“ receipt of a very large mass of revenue, their condition has 
“ a fiscal interest of no small value. 


“ My official letters have given details, which I will not 
“repeat here, and I will only say that I regrot I can give 
“ but a sorry accout of the pecuniary condition of the major.- 


• Out ot tluity-two T'ftliikdari families in iiii» district, the law of primogciuluro obtain 
in twoutj-eight. 
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“ ity of tte T’alukddrs in this district. Their emharrass- 
ments are very great, their capacities to extricate them- 
“ selves are small, and under a Government 'whicJi disapproves 
“ of violent measures against swindling agents and defaulting 
“ tenants, and expects punctuality in payment of revenue, 
“ they find it very hard to make both ends meet. The de- 
“ ficit is too often supplied by a loan, which is not repaid 
“ when due, and is renewed and renewed, with an occasional 
“ fresh loan, if a marriage or other social solemnity occurs. The 
“ rate of interest renders their progress, when once they begin 
“ to get into debt, very rapid, and then comes a crash, to avoid 
“ which they implore the District Ofl&cer to take their estates 
“ off their hands.”* 

74. The owners of mehals and other i)etty zaminddrs 
are for the most pai*t in a state of in- 
Zamindars. debtedness. In difiiculties before the 

revised assessment was declared, their position has not 
improved since. Most of these small estates are possessed 
by a more or less numerous co-parcenary body, who eat into 
the profits like a canker worm. Mortgages may stave off 
the evil day for a time, but irretrievably involved at last, the 
shares are in the market for sale, and the late proprietors are 
reduced to beggary. These are not exceptional cases, as the 
large number of applications for “dakhil kharij” abundantly 
attest.t 


75. The urban population, composed chiefly of shop- 
_ „ keepers, petty bankers, artizans and 

^ followers of trades and proiossions, 

enjoy comparative immunity from the pressure and privations 
experienced by the lower agricultural classes. Intimately con¬ 
nected with the latter by commercial interests, they absorb a 
vqry considerable share of the local wealth of the country. 


76. It is now my intention, without entering too 
Natural products of the dis* minutely into detail, to notice the 
^ more important natural products of 

the district; giving more prominence to that branch of them, 
on which depends mainly the prosperity of the people and 
the realization of the Imperial Revenue. 


^ * It is a melancholy fact that 22 out of tlio 35 Pratiibgarh T’alukflar& arc iti <lobt.—P. 0. 
* t I that 200 applications for mutation of names out of 282 vvero cotiilnncd. In Ta» 
lukas there were 49 and in mufrid villages 151, I ain not at Iho moment in posseesiou of 
dotaila as to the causes that led to those transfers*—1?. 0* 
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77. This branch may be said to comprise salt, saltpetre, 
the well-known “lisar,” the almost 
Miiieria produots. equally well-known soda-producing 

earth called "reh,” and “kankar.” There is a considerable 

area of saliferous land in the Pratdb- 
garh district. The manufacture of 
salt in Oudh is punishable under the excise laws. Within 
the last year or two, however, it has been determined by the 
Government to open out salt works under ojficial supeiinten- 
dence in those parts of the Province, in which, after careful 
experiments, it may be fairly anticipated that the result will 
be remunerative. Under this scheme, operations have com¬ 
menced in Malona in the district of Undo, and the Lonids 
of Pratabgarh have been largely invited to go there, and 
earn a good wage. The call has not, however, been responded 
to, as the Lonids do not regard the service as sufficiently 
profitable to out-weigh the evil of exile. The nearer salt¬ 
works of Karor in the Jounpur district, have, it is true, 
attracted a few families. The following salt statistics furnished 
by Mr. King are interesting. After remaiking that as an 
article of food it was formerly “extensively manufactured in 
“ this district, and that the annual value of the manufacture 
“to the native government, or farmer, was Ks. 72,000," my 
predecessor writes:— 


78. “Mr. Braddon, Superintendent of Excise and 

SaitBte&tic,. ;; Stamps, in a pamphlet on Oudh 

salt, gives the area of salt produc- 
ing lands in Pratdbgarh, thus:— 


Biga7i>s» 

“ Highly saliferous, . 3,287 

“Moderately, . 1,121 

Total, ... 4,408 

“Heaves the revenue derived from salt in 1856 as 
“Bs. 61,496. In 1859 the revenue from salt was, as report- 
** ed by the Chief Commissioner to the Government of India, 
**Bs. 68,022 for Pratdbgarh. I fancy that in neither year 
“ was the revenue what it should have been, and there can be 
*‘no doubt that, as experience was gained, the salt department 
“ would have been enabled to collect a considerably higher 
“ figure than Es. 72,000, which under the native government 
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were paid by the landowners, on account of salt lands. I 
“ will not digress into the question of salt manufacture, 
“ whether it should, or should not be allowed in Oudh, nor 
“ indeed say more than that I have from the first held the 
“ belief, that it is on the whole impolitic to stop the trade.” 

79. The manufacture of this substance was carried on 

in this district until about a year and 
Saltpetre. ^ manufacture was put 

a stop to, because it was discovered, that it afforded too many 
facilities for engaging in the illicit preparation of edible salt. 
It is certainly to be deplored, that so large a section of the 
community, as the Lonias, should be deprived of all means of 
earning a livelihood at their normal trade. Their adaptability 
to their altered circumstances may be worthy of remark, but 
it only heightens the compassion, which one must feel for this 
class in a position, which moat dislike, and which all feel to 
be more straitened than of yore. Saltpetre was formerly 
mslnufactured in no less than 258 villages. It is well-known 
that this and kindred salts are eminent fertilizers. Does it 
not seem somewhat anomalous, that with such valuable 
manures close at hand, the supply should not be available 1 

80. This earth is to be found principally in the Eam- 

„ pur parganah of the Behar tahsil. It 

has been generally regarded as unpro¬ 
ductive, but in later times it has in some places been made to 
yield a crop of rice by filtration of the top soil. This is effect¬ 
ed by confining the water in the rainy season in low lying lo¬ 
calities by means of an embankment. After two or three years 
of this process, the earth becomes freed from the presence of its 
deleterious components, and rice can be sown in it. Such lands 
may be then regarded as permanently reclaimed, and in a 
vSry few years come up to the standard of average rice lands. 
The analysis of the different “ lisar” soils, which are mot 
with in Oudh, will be found at length in Mr. Maconochio’s 
Keport on the Settlement of the Undo district. 

81. Regarding “reh”, I cannot do better than transcribe 

King’s remarks. “In many 
“ places that efflorescence of tho earth 
“. known as “ reh” is to be found. I give the results of a 
“ chemical analysis of it, which appealed in the Times of India 
“ in 1864. 
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“Soda, .23 parts. 

“ Sulpliuric acid,... ... ••• 17 parts. 

“ Potass, lime, magnesia, carbonic acid and silica form the 
“rest of the mass. It is used by dhobis in washing, and by 
“ makers of cheap lac bangles.” 

82. The conglomerate known as “kankar”, and which is 
composed principally of carbonate of 
•‘EanTtar.’’ rough admixture of silica, 

is common enough in this part of the country. _ It is mainly 
used for metalling roads, and for this purpose it is extensively 
quarried in this district. I have been informed by Dr. 
Whishaw, Officiating Sanitary Commissioner of Oudh, that 
the presence of “reh” effiorescence on the sui'face of the 
gfroiind is a sure indication of the existence of “kankar” for¬ 
mation below. 


83. The animal products of the district may be said 
AmmdproductB. ^ consist entirely of wool, hides, 


Wool. 


horns and “ ghee.” There is an ex¬ 
cellent breed of sheep in the Salon 
and Behar tahsils, which furnish the best wool. The sheep 
are shorn three times in the course of the year, viz., in the 
months of Asdr (June-July), Kdtick (Ootober-Noveraber), 
and Phdgiin (Pebruary-March). The heaviest floece falls to 
the Katik shearing, and the lightest in Phdgiin. The annual 
weight of wool yielded by a single sheep varies from one and 
a half to two and a half pounds. About two pounds repre¬ 
sents a fair average, and this quantity is consumed in the 
manufacture of the small blanket (“ kamli”) of such universal 
use. The average price of these small blankets is now twelve 
annas. That of the larger ones (“ kamal”) lls. 1-10-0. Of the 
former, about ten years ago, two could be purchased foi> tlie 
rupee; while a good heavy blanket of the larger description 
could be had for the same sum. 


84. In this district, the shepherds themselves manufac- 
Mouopoiy of trade by Shep- ture the wool into blankets. It is on 

this account, that wool is not much 
exported as a staple. The “bypdris” or itinerant traders 
drive a brisk trade with the shepherds of Salon and Behar. 
About the month of Jupe the shepherds receive advances of 
money from the “ bypdris,” and by the end of October or 
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beginning of November the blankets are ready, when the 
purchasers come and carry them off. These traders chiefly 
come from Jounpur, Azimgarh and Gorakpur. 

85. Hides and horns are principally exported from the 
„ ' ^ ^ Salon tahsil. This is probably attri- 

1 es an orns. butable to the fact of there being a 

larger Mahomedan population here than in other parts of the 
district, and in consequence a greater consumption of animal 
food. This trade goes entirely across the Ganges. In return 
prepared skins are imported from Cawnpore and Allahabad, 
which are manufactured into the “ moths” or leathern buckets 
used for wells, and also into the coarser kinds of native shoes. 


86. Ghee is extensively prepared and consumed in the 
district of Pratdbgarh, and forms by 
no means an unimportant item of 
trade. The export of this article lai-gely exceeds the import; 
at the same time that the quality of the latter is very much 
inferior to that of the former. 


87. It is now necessary to pass on to the more impor- 
rr ..-u, , tant subioct of agricultural products, 

and under this head will be noticed 
more or less briefly the ordinary cereals, millets, jnxlsos, and 
oil-seeds. Table M.* in the appendix contains a list of each 
class in detail. The only dyes which are cultivated, with the 
exception of the Hdr-singdr alluded to in para. 35, ai’O the 
“Ktisam” (Carthaimcs Thiotorius), which is sown with the 
spring crops; “ JEEaldi” or Turmeric (Curcuma longn), chiefly 
grown by Morais amongst other garden stuffs; and Indigo I" 
(Indigofera Tinctoria), Sugarcane, Poppy, Tobacco, Cotton 
and the fibres “Sanae” (Crotalaria Jitnocaj, and “Petwa” 
(Cannabis sativaj, complete the list of the crops ordinarily 
cultivated in this district. 


88. The white and the rod wheat are both grown in 
Wheat. these parts. There are two sjiecios of 

the former, the siiike-carod and the 
awnless. These both go by the name of “i)iifidf,”t while 
the red wheat is called “ Lallae.” If there be any actual 
diTOrence between these species in this country, it appears to 
be but little appreciated by the native husbanduian, the sell- 


* Not pnnted. 

t are five Indigo facfcor’os in the 
? Probably after the adl-e-dddrli, the 


district, of which font belong to Kviropoane* 
common Oamomilo fiower. 
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ing price being uniform for all tbroe. I have always regard¬ 
ed the white wheat as a finer and heavier gi’ain than the red, 
but the ancients evidently held a different opinion, for Colu¬ 
mella writes:— 

“ The chief and the most profitable corns for men are 
“common wheat and bearded wheat. We liave known several 
“kinds of wheat; but of those wo must chiefly sow what is 
“ called the red wheat, because it excels botn in weight and 
“ brightness. 

“ The white wheat must be placed in the second rank, 
“of which the best sort in bread is deficient in weight.” 


Again Pliny states;— 

“ Of bearded wheat, we have commonly seen four sorts 
“in use; namely, that which is called Chwinian, of a shining 
“bright white colour; a boai'ded wheat, which is called t'cntf- 
“ culum, one sort of it is of a fiery rod colour, and another 
“sort of it is white, but the'}/ are loth heavier than the Clusi- 
nian ; the Trimestrian, or that of throe months’ growth, 
“ which is called Ilalicastrian ; and this is the chief, both for 
“ its weight and goodness.”'*^ 


Oultiyation and produce. 


Wheat requires ample irrigation, and in this dis- 
, , trict the fields are flooded at least 


three times during the cold season. 


In good “ Goindh” lands, or lands within a certain distance 


of the village site, luxuriant crops of wheat may generally be 
seen; thus showing that it thrives best in a well manured 
and rich soil. The seed is almost invariably sown in drills. 
In the last Annual Administration llepovt, the accuracy of 
certain returns from this and other districts regarding ^the 
average produce per acre of wheat lands was called in ques¬ 
tion.^ I have for some time past boon making very careful 
enquiries on this subject, and the results which are subjoined, 
may, I venture to assert, be thoroughly relied upon. I have 
shown the irrigated lands under two heads, viz., manured and 
un-manured; while the unirrigatod lands refer chiefly to those 
low and moist “khadir” lands on the borders of rivers and 


rain-streams, where, from the constant supply of latent mois¬ 
ture, the soil never stands in need of irrigation. 


^ These extracts are taken from Johnson’s Fanncif’s (‘lop»dia» 
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1 Irrigated Land. 

Unirrigated land. 

Manured. 

Un-manured, 


M, S. 0. 

M. S. 0. 

M. S. C. 

Average produce per Acre of 




Wheats . 

17 2 0 

12 10 0 

13 34 0 


These figures, calculating the maund at 82’24lbs. repre¬ 
sent :— 


For manured land,.23'37 bushels. 

„ un-manured ditto, ... ... 1679 „ 

„ un-irrigated ‘khadir ’ ditto, ... 18*98 „ 

The average on the three kinds of land being thus 1971 
bushels ; and this I believe to be a very fair average for the 
district.* 

90. In his Farmer’s Encyclopaedia, Johnson has the 
Refc...ceioEngiishsundaxd. following regarding the produce of 

“ The fair produce of wheat varies so much upon differ- 
'' ent kinds of land, and is so much governed by climate and 
“ mode of cultivation, that it is difficult to form any acreable 
“ estimate of the amount on soils of average quality in ordi- 
“ nary seasons, and under the common course of management: it 
“ may however be fairly calculated at three quarters or perhaps 
“ twenty eight bushels per imperial acre. To produce the lat- 
“ ter quantity, circumstances must however be favourable, and 
V any thing beyond that may be considered large, though on 
“ some land four to five quarters are not unusual. The weight 
“may average 60lbs. per bushel. The straw is generally 
“ reckoned to be about double the weight of the grain; an 
“ acre producing three quarters of wheat of the ordinary qua- 
“ lity may therefore be presuihed to yield about twenty six 
“ cwt.” 

Making due allowance therefore for the two important 
conditions, “ climate and mode of cultivation,” I do not con¬ 
sider that an out-turn of 1971 bushels per acre, over an ex¬ 
tensive wheat growing district, is at all a bad one. 

* Let it be remembered that the comparison here is in part manured and irrigated 
against unmanured and unirrigated land. Moreover all wheat land in India boars a second 
o r rains crop. P, 0. 
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91. For the comparative prices of wheat, barley, rice, 
and gram, before and after annexation 
of the province, reference is invited to 
Table 0. of the appendices, in which the monthly fluctuations 
in the price current of each of these grains have been exhi¬ 
bited for two distinct periods of ten years. 


92. Barley is of all grains the most extensively culti¬ 
vated in this district. The soil is emi- 
nently adapted to it, and so would 
appear to be the climate also; for regarding this cereal the 
same writer, whom I have above quoted, records, that “barley 
“ is a tender plant and easily hurt in any stage of its growth. 
“ It is more hazardous than wheat, and is generally speaking 
“ raised at a greater expense, so that its cultivation should 
“ not be attempted, except where the soil and climate are 
“ favourable for its growth.” Again, in another place the 
writer goes on to say : “ The land that produces the best 

“ barley is generally of a silicious, light, dry nature. Cold 
“ wet soils, which are peculiarly retentive of water, are iU 
“ adapted to the growth of this grain, both in reference to its 
“ weight and its malting qualities. The whole matter of 
“ barley and its straw contains more silicious particles than 
“ that of any other grain cultivated by the British farmer; 
“ and hence one reason why a sandy soil is most congenial to 
“ the growth of this plant.” Certainly in this part of India, 
barley does not appear to be a tender plant; nor does it 
require greater expense in its cultivation than wheat. For 
while-the latter demands a rich soil, constant moisture, and 
in the up lands and other dry localities, at least two water¬ 
ings, barley thrives best on land but slightly manured, and will 
suffer but little, if it does not get more than one watering. 


93. The average yield per acre of barley may be safely 

down at sixteen maunds per acre 
Rod™ toUy, assuming tie bushel of barley 

to weigh 50ibs. and the maund, as before, to be 82‘24 lbs. re¬ 
presents 1315-84 lbs. or 26-31 bushels. The usual crop in 
England, it is said, is from twenty-eight to thirty-six or thirty - 
eight bushels. An average of 26 -31 bushels does not therefore 
in my opinion belie the alleged fertility of the soil of this 
district.* 


■ 1 produced by land that yields two crops in the -year, In price it is 

an eighth cheaper than wheat. P-0. 
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94. There are four sorts of rice ordinarily grown, viz., 
those distinguished by the names of 
“kudri dhdn,” “jethi dhdn,” “sdthi 
dhdn,” and “jarhan.” The principal rice localities are the low- 
lying lands of the Patti Tehsil, and the neighbourhood of the 
large ‘jhils’ and swamps in the Tehsils of Behar and Salon. 
But little rice is to be seen in Pratdbgarh. These last three 
divisions of the district may be said to depend mainly on the 
spring or “ rabi ’ harvest; while a failure of the “ kharff” or 
autumn crops causes most distress in Patti. 


95. The yield of the dijSerent sorts of rice above enu¬ 
merated varies a good deal. The out- 
Yieid, rate e. tum per acre of “ kuhri dhau” is ou au 

average from twelve to thirteen maunds and the selling price 
at harvest time is ordinarily one maund for the rupee. ‘ Kudri 
dhan' is sown with the first fall of rain, and is cut in Kudr 
i'September-October) hence the name. “ Jethi dhau’* is sown 
in April in places where water is still lying, and it is cut at 
the beginning of June. This kind of rice prevails chiefly in 
the Behar and Salon Tehsils. The average yield per acre is 
from eighteen to twenty maunds. This rice, (which appears 
to be precisely similar to the “kudri” rice), entails far more 
labour in its cultivation than any of the other kinds. During 
the great period of its growth the fields are flooded. But the 
water is not allowed to lie incessantly. It is generally allow¬ 
ed to lie for twelve hours, and is then drained off for twelve 
hours. This latter period is during the night. " Sdthi” rico, 
so called because it is said to ripen sixty days after sowing, is 
the least esteemed of the different sorts of this grain. “ Sdthi 
dhan” is very little grown, and is seldom cultivated in places 
where there is the least hope of a better crop. The average 
produce per acre may be set down at nine or ton maunds. 
“ Jarhan” is the best rice grown, both as regards quality and 
quantity; _ the average yield per acre is fifteen maunds, and the 
selling price fifty sers for the rupee when cut:— 


“ Kudri dhan” ordinarily sells 40 sers for the rupee. 
“Jethi dhan” „ „ 30 „ 


“ Sdthi dhan” 
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These three kinds of rice are preferred by the poorer classes 
to “jarhin,” because they swell to a much larger bulk in 
process of cooking, and consequently less is required for a 
meal. “ Jarhdn” or Min” is thickly sown in small plots, and is 
transplanted, when rather more than a foot high, in bunches 
of four or five plants, into fields which have been previously 
carefully prepared. 

96. Of other grains, gram, peas, “arhar,” “ jtlLdr,” and 

Oram, peas and other food '' biijra” aro perhaps alone worth spe- 

graiM. cial notice. Gram, peas and arhar 

cover an extensive area, and are reckoned valuable crops. 
They belong to the spring or “ Rabi” harvest. Gram is a crop 
to which water is not indispensable, and it is often grown on 
poor light soil, where “ kacha” wells are impracticable. Peas 
and “ arhar” are also hardy crops ; but the former to repay the 
cultivator, requires at least one watering. “ Arhar” again 
is never irrigated, and may be seen anywhere and every¬ 
where. Besides being an important item of food, the stalks 
are extensively used in the construction of the frame-work 
supports of the village thatch roofs; especially whore the 
bamboo is not, or is with difficulty procui’able. “ JMr” and 
“bdjra” are “kharif” millets. The former is sown at the 
commencement of the rains; the latter about two months 
later. Both however ripen at the same time and are reaped 
early in November. The stalks of the “jiidr” or “jundhri” 
constitute valuable fodder for cattle. It is chopped up into 
small lengths, and about seven sers go to a feed. 

97. The cultivation of sugarcane is rapidly extending. 

a „ Prom enquiries which 1 have made 

Sagareane. ^ ^ district, I believe 

that the proportion in which it has increased during the last 
ten years, is not less than twenty-five per cent. Three kinds of 
cane are cultivated viz,, “ Saroti,” “ Kiiswar,” and “ Ketdra 
all varieties of the Saccharum Officinarum. The last named 
is used for eating only; four or five stalks, according to the 
size, being procurable for a pice. ‘‘ Gdr” is made from the 
juice of the other two kinds, and is of the best quality in. 
parganah Patti Dalipur. One ‘blgah’ of good cane should, 
as a rule, produce fifteen maunds of “ gdr the average value 
of which is from thirteen to fourteen sers for the rupee. This 
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represents a total value of &s. 72 for the produce of an acre. 
Deducting the expenses according to the following scale. 


Rent of one acre, 

3ee(l, ... ... 

Herding sheep and manuring. 

Sowing and ploughing, . 

7 Waterings,. 

7 Dressings, ... . 

Total, 


Es. A. P, 
... 12 12 9 

... 4 0 0 

... 3 3 3 

4 12 9 
.. 22 6 6 
... 8 12 9 

... 56 0 0 


the cultivator naay reckon on a clear profit of Es. 16, which 
is a higher return than can be looked for from an acre of 
wheat, barley or other ordinary crop. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at that the cultivation of sugarcane siiould 
prove somewhat attractive, and long may it continue so; for 
the higher the standard of cultivation the bettor the prospect 
of a speedy improvement in the circumstances and condition 
of the agricultural classes, whether owners of the soil or more 
tenants at will.* Regarding sugarcane, my predecessor has 
left the following remarks on record;— 

98. “Sugarcane has been almost confined hitherto to 
“the Patti tahsil, which is credited with 6,930 bigahs of tho 
“ crop out of 9,933 bigahs in the whole district. Since tho 
“ assessment, however, a great impetus has been given to this 
“ branch of agriculture, and in the Pratd,bgarh tahsi'l a cou- 
“siderable quantity is now grown. In Bohar, tho white ants 
“ arg said to prevent the grain being grown, and this appem-s 
“ to be true; for it is not unusual to see in a village several 
“ fine stone sugarcane mills, although cane has not been grown 
“within the memory of man. Judging from tho number of 
“these deserted evidences of a former cultivation, J should 
“ say that in Behar there had been, some seventy or eighty 
“ years ago, a far greater growth of sugarcane than is now to 
*‘‘be seen in any part of the district. 

* Another attractive feature about the cultivation of sugarcane is that tlic iiujjortanfc 
operations of preparing the ground, planting, watering and gathering are performed 

at seasons, when the husbandman would otherwise be idle* r, 0, 
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“ In Salon, the white ants are also said to prevent the 
“ crop being g^own, but not to so great an extent, and cane 
brakes are seen in some villages in fair quantities.” 

99. The cultivation of the Poppy {Papaver somni/enm) 
being under the close superintendence 
of the Opium Department, the extent 
to which it has increased, and the rate at which it is increas¬ 
ing can be accurately ascertained. The following figures fur¬ 
nished by the Opium Officer of this circle exhibit the area 
under poppy in 1860-61, as compared with the present year. 
The ratio of increase is no less than 60G'6 per cent. 

Acres. 

Sown with Poppy in 1860-61, ... ... 181 

Ditto ditto 1870-71, .1,289 

Notwithstanding the past increase exhibited by these figures, 
I am by no means prepared to say that the cultivation of 
poppy is particularly popular. The last year’s export of 
opium from the Pratdbgarh district has been returned at 
900 maunds, representing at four rupees a ser, the price paid 
to the cultivator, the sum of Rs. 1,44,000. The extraction of 
the drug is a troublesome and dirty process. When the 
jflower falls off and the capsules attain a sufficient size, the 
opium is extracted. This is done by means of transverse 
incisions and inspissations. 


100. Tobacco is a very fine crop in this district. It is 
grown wherever the locality and water 
are favourable. It flourishes on high 
lands, and more especially on old ruined sites, and it tequires 
abundant well water, which should possess saline properties. 
Sweet water, or water from tanks and ponds is held t<? be 
injmious to the growth of good tobacco. From a return 
which was prepared in the Settlement Department last 
April, I find that there are about 1,177 blgahs, or 736 acres 
^own with tobacco. The average out-turn per standard bigah 
is five maunds fourteen sers, or eight maunds twenty two 
sers per acre; and the average rent for tobacco land is 
Rs. 10-13-6 per acre. At the ordinary selling price of seven 
sers for the rupee, the gross value of the produce of an acre 
may be set down at Rs, 48-14-4. 
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Deducting expenses as below :— 

Es. As. P. 


.Eent of one acre, 

‘Plougbing, 

Manuring, 

Eight Waterings, 

Weeding and loosening the earth about 
th.6 roots, ••• ••• ... 


10 13 6 

19 6 

13 3 

12 12 9 

19 6 


Total Es., ... 28 0 6 


the average clear profit on the acre amounts to Es. 20-13-10, 
and this figure is I believe very moderate.* I trust that the 
recent experiment of introducing the American tobacco-seed 
may prove successful j for I cannot but think that with 
moderate care, the yield will be a safe and highly profitable 
source of income. 


101. Eegarding the cultivated 
fibres “Sanai” and “Patwa,” indigo 
and cotton, Mr. King writes as follows :— 


Fibres, Indigo and Cotton. 


“ Hemp, “ Sana!,” a tall plant with a light yellow flower. 
“ The fibre is used for well ropes and is called “ Sutli.” 

Patwa is grown in “ jiidr” fields. It has a boll shaped 
“light yellow flower, and the fibre which is called “San” is 
“ used for common purposes. The above are cultivated fibres. 

“ Dyes. Indigo is grown a little, and is made up in the 
‘‘native method. There are indigo planters’ lands to tho 
“ ex’tent of some 3,000 or 4,000 bigahs in the district. Tho 
“ produce is sent to Calcutta. 

“ Cotton is not much grown. A return made in 1866-67 
“showed an estimated area of 2,693 acres, and an out-turn 
“ of 2,430 maunds of cleaned cotton, which shows that tho 
“^crop is not a heavy one in this country.”t 


crops is attended mth mudb risk, as hail and storms do great injury to tlio loaf. P, O*- 
t There are three kinds of cotton grown in this distiict *‘Kadhia/* Mania,” and 
The first is the most productiTe and the most highly esteemed.. 

F 
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102. Of uncultivated fibres may be here mentioned the 

“ silmil,” one of the Legiitninosce, a tall, 

■PnouitiTated fibres. loolclng plant wliicli is found here 

and there in the “ Cachar” lands bordering the Ganges,. It 
seeds in the cold season, the seeds being contained in 'very 
long narrow pods. Mr. G, P. Gartlan, Manager of the 
Palmerland Estate, showed mo some of the fibre. It was 
very clean, and apparently of considerable strength ; but it 
would, he informed me, scarcely repay cultivation, the yield 
o± fibre being too small. The fibre comes from the corticate 
casing of the stem, after a certain period of immersion. It 
has been already mentioned that the ' dhdk’ tree furnishes a 
coarse fibre. There remains the ‘sarpat’ grass, pi’oducing as 
Mr. King writes, “ a fine fibre which is made up and called 
b4d, used for stringing the common native “ charpoy” or 
“ bed, and for making up the bamboo frame work of roofs.” 

103. Plantations of the succulent creeper called Pun,” 

, (Piper chavica), aro very common in 

P£nOarfena.^ _ _ the district. The plant tluiVOS best 

in a stifi soil, which is retentive of moisture. The site select¬ 
ed is generally an elevated spot with a good slope. The 
Tamboli or Barai then proceeds to plough, level and clean 
the land thoroughly: this done, he encloses it with stakes 
and brushwood, and he then covers it in with a roof of 
“sentha” grass. Shallow trenches are next scooped out 
about two feet wide by five or six inches deep. Those 
trenches are about five feet apart. Water is then lot into 
them, and when the soil is thoroughly saturated, the planting 
commences, _ which is performed in this wise. A full grown 
plant, after it has been sufficiently stripped, is cut down close 
to the root. It is then divided into tliroo or four portions, 
and these are laid horizontally in the trenches and covered 
over with earth. In the course of a few days, at each jknot 
or excrescence, sprouts will appear, and each of those sprouts 
becomes a separate plant, and is trained to gfi'ow up sticks 
fixed in the ground for the purpose. Pdn planting goes on 
from Pebruary to April, and, except when rain happens to 
fall, each row receives two and sometimes three waterings 
daily. Erom about the middle of June commences the strip- 
pmg of the leaves, and continues regularly for about a year, 
after which the plant becomes exhausted, and is used for 
stocking a fresh plantation on another site, the old site being 
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allowed to rest for a year or two. The leaf is sold in bundles 
of 200 called “ dholees,” the price varying according to quality 
and age of leaf^ from 1-J pies to as much as 14 annas per 
“ dholee.” The plantation usually consists of twenty rows, or 
as they are styled dutar;” and it is reckoned that one row or 
“ autar” should yield on an average Rs. 1-8-0. ^ Several Mnds 
of vegetables are also frequently cultivated within the limits 
of and around “ pan^’ gardens. A.11 produce combined, the 
yearly return accruing to a tamboli from his plantation may, 
on an average, be set down at from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. Rent is 
paid to the landlord at the rate of 2 annas per row, which 
comes to Rs. 2-8-0 on the whole. 


104. Under this head, I shall shortly notice the '‘'sin- 

„ „„ , ghara,” a kind of water nut; the “ pha- 

«‘Tarand«jiui produce. ^ and the " tinni” 

both species of wild rice, and the “ kaserd” a succulent root 
of the “ gond” grass, of which matting is made and which 
grows in water. 

105. In the month of November, the “Singhdra” nut 

„r,. ... ^ ripens, and such of the fruit as remains 

® V .f .r y from gathering, falls on and sinks to 
the bottom of the water. When the water dries up in May or 
June, these nuts or bulbs are found to have thrown out a num¬ 
ber of shoots. They are then carefully collected into a small 
hole in the deepest portion of the tank or pond, and covered 
with water: when the rains commence and the ponds begin to 
•fill, the bulbs are taken up ; each shoot is broken oflT, enveloped 
in a ball of clay, in order to sink it, and thrown into the water 
at different distances. They at once take root and grow rapidly, 
until in a short time the surface of the water is covered with 
the plants. The fruit forms in October. The produce of a 
standard bfgah is about two and a half maunds, which, at the 
selling price of ten sers for the rupee, represents a total value 
of Rs. 10. As an article of food, the “ Singhara” is much more 
extensively consumed by theHindds, than by the Mahomedans. 


106. These are a species of wild rice of spontaneous 
• “Phasehi” or »Paa8ari”and growth, found on tho borders of certain 
“ Tinui” Aguaiica ?) poji<js and swamps. Tho “ Tiuni” is a 
larger and better grain than the other. The sale is regulated 
by the price current of ordinary rice or dhan,” the amount 
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of tie fornaer procurable for one rupee bein^ half as much 
again as that of the latter; while the “Ph^ehi,” or “Passdri” 
as it is also called, is somewhat cheaper still. 


107 . The “Kas^rti” is the root of the water grass called 
, , “ Gond,” and is dug up after the wa- 

teemed for its reputed cooling properties, and finds an exten¬ 
sive sale in large towns and bazdrs; the ordinary price beiag 
2 annas per ser standard weight. The digging^ is a very la¬ 
borious process, as the coveted root lies very deep in the ground, 
Pfisies, KaharsandKtirmis are the most industrious searchers 
and are allowed three fourths of their findings on condition of 
yielding up ihe remaining share to the lord of the manor. 


108. There are only two principal harvests as recognized 
in the district ot Pratiibgarh, known 
by the well known names of the “Ra- 
bi” and “Kharif,” The name “Hewant” is unknown here. 
Within the Kharif harvest however, may bo said to be inclu¬ 
ded three minor harvests called after the months in wliich the 
several crops ripen. These are styled “ Bhadui,” Kuari” and 
“ Aghani." The subjoined Table shows the division of these 
harvests, with regard to the ripening of produce. 


•«Bab£” 

KharE 

** Bhadaen.” 


Aghanf. 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

“ Arhar,*' 

Pease, 

Gram, 

Sugarcane, 

Poppy, 

” S^wan,*’ 

“JethiDhan,” 

‘‘Mastir,” 

“ Sarson/* 

«Burre,*' 

Mustard, 

liinseed, 

Sehoan,’* 

Tobacco, 

Cotton (‘‘Manwa,”) 
Cotton (“Radhia,”) 

« Siwan,”, 

XIrdf,” 

K«n ” 

“ Makra/' 

** Bdgri Dhdn,” 

‘*Kodo” 

“Til” (white,) 

«Tir (black,) 
“Potwa” (fibre,) 
*‘Sanao/’ 

Maize, 

Cotton (*‘kap^ 0 ,") 

**Jarhan.’' 

1 Bdira.” 

TJrd.”' 

Mothi.^ 

« M£ing.» 

** l^otwa** (seed.)' 

** Rdiudhdna” 

« Boboa/’ 

«Bhatoi;» 


* So named Iwcause it attains to maturity sixl7 days after soTring. 
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Sugarcane,'' Sdwan” and “ JetH diidn” are to a certain 
extent intermediate crops, but belong more properly to the 
“rabi” division than to the kharlf. 

•109. Fallows being in these days almost unknown, and 
manure, as previously stated, by no 
Rotation of Crops. means abundant, it follows, that if a 

certain rotation of crops were not observed the land would 
soon be utterly exhausted. By far the greater portion of the 
cultivated area in these parts is “do-fasla” or two-crop bearing 
land. The Kharif crop is no sooner off the ground than pre¬ 
parations are at once made for sowing the “ Rabi.” A heavy 
“Aghani” or “Rharif” crop, like “ Jiidr” or “Bdjra,”isfollowed 
by a light spring crop, such as peas or barley. This is repeat¬ 
ed a second year, and in the third year no autumn crop will 
be sown; but the land will be well worked up and prepared for 
a crop of wheat or sugarcane. The number of ploughings the 
land requires for different crops, varies very much. Forinstanco, 
wheat is held to require, on an average, eighteen or twenty 
ploughings; tobacco, sugarcane, peas and barley fifteen or six¬ 
teen ploughings; poppy twelve ploughings; cotton eight; and 
so forth. Three or four ploughings are sufficient for all tho 
autumn produce. This scale is, as regards the “Rabi” produce, 
all very well in theory, but is largely departed from in practice. 
As an example, we will suppose the cultivator has just reaped 
a late “Kharif’ or “Aghani” crop. It is manifest that ho has 
only time left for, at most, four or five ploughings, before it be¬ 
comes necessary to put in the seed for the “Rabi”. This in¬ 
consistency in practice and theory is met with the reply, that a 
maximum yield is never looked for at both harvests. Lot a 
good “ Jiidr” or such like crop be secured, and the cultivator is 
satisfi.ed with half the possible out-turn of barley or peas, six 
mpnths later. He is seldom however satisfied with tho cor- 
tainl;y of a short out-turn of a valuable crop, as wheat &c., and 
prefers to forego the Kharif harvest entirely, so that ho may 
bestow on the land the requisite number of ploughings for a 
valuable “ Rabi” ; and indeed it is no exaggeration, with refer¬ 
ence to this district, to say that such lands are tilled twenty 
times, and even more, before they are sown. When the native 
capitalist consents to experiment with prepared manures and 
steam ploughs, combined with a proper observance of fallows, 
we may look forward to a brighter future for tho science of 
agriculture in this country. At present however while labour 
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continues so cheap, such experiments would hardly prove 
remunerative. 

no. The rude implements of husbandry in vogue in 
this district, differ but little except 
Agricultural implements. perhaps in name from those ordina¬ 
rily used in the upper provinces of India. Plate I in the 
appendices affords a fair representation of those one meets 
with in Pratdbgarh, drawn to the scale of one foot to the inch.* 
The particular name, by which each implement is known by 
the people of the district, is given, together with the ordi¬ 
nary cost of manufacture. 

111. Of the injurious influences to which wheat and 
barley are liable may be mentioned 
Enemies o pro uoe. cxcessive cloud aud vapour, hail, 

the blight and mildew known as “dhdra” aud “girwi”, and 
the worm. Frost, excessive vapour, and hail are general enemies 
of all the “ Rabi” crops. The first is especially fatal to “arhar,” 
peas, and gram. Blight and mildew are the natural conse¬ 
quences of a continued easterly wind with cloud and damp. 
Sugarcane is liable, when the plants are still young, to the 
ravages of an insect called bhiingi, which eats up and destroys 
tbe leaf. At a later stage the roots are sometimes attacked 
by a grub called “ dewdr” or “ tdra” ; while at a time when the 
plant has escaped these, and bids fair to ripen well, it not 
nnfrequently withers away under the blighting influence of a 
disease called “ kdri,” which dries up the juice and causes the 
stock to look black. Gram is liable, as was manifested last year, 
to the ravages of a caterpillar called “ gadhela,” which lies 
concealed during the day and at night sedlies forth and liter¬ 
ally eats up the entire plant. The pods of peas and “ arhar,” 
when fully formed, are often attacked by a species of wire 
worm, which pierces the shell and destroys the fruit. Rice, 
when nearly ready for the sickle, is liable to the devastation 
of a fly called “ gdndhi,” by which the grain is rendered useless. 
Rice ^so suffers from a blight called “ khaira,” which turns 
the ears an orange colour and destroys them. All the oil 
seeds except the “ alsi” or linseed are prone to the ravages of 
a fly called “ mdhiin,” which attacks the plant when a few 
inches high, and covering it with a glutinous slime effectually 
prevents it from arriving at maturity. Owing to the “mdhfin” 
there is little or no mustard in the district this year. 


* Not printed. 
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112. From tlie time the spring crops are cut in March 
and April until the commencement of 
Agricultural Operatious. the eud of June), is 

the idle season of the year,* and it is during this interval 
that disputes arising out of the arrangements to be made for 
the ensuing agricultural year so often terminate in riots. 
With the first signs of rain, however, the cultivator, if not 
evicted, has something else to think about, and ploughing 
and sowing the early “kharif” seed entirely engages his 
time and attention. It may not be uninteresting to record 
here in a calendar form the different agricultural operations 
of each month of the FasH year, which commences about 
the same time as the Monsoon. 


113. "Asdr .”—Ploughing in preparation both for “ rabi’’ 
and kharif harvests, sowing “ kii^ri 
dhan,” “ makra,” maize, “ sdwan, ” 
kdktin, “urdi,” “jiidr,” “ ramdhdna,” “ petwa,” “sanao,” 
“kodo,” “jarhan,” " miing,” “til,” cotton (“manwa” and 
“radhia,”) “ arhar,” “lobea,” and “bhatoe.” Diiving tlic 
“ henga” to break up the clods and cover in the seed; hording 
sheep and cattle in the fields for the purpose of manuring ami 
enriching the soiL 


114. 

July-August, 


Sdwan .—^Weeding and earthing up “kfidri dhdn,’ 
“makra,” maize, “sawan,” “kiikfin,’’ 


“ jiidr,” and “ kodo.” Ploughing for 
the “ rabi.” At the end of the month transplanting “ jarhan,” 
after fresh ploughing and levelling with the “ henga.” Hord¬ 
ing sheep and cattle as above. 


115. Bhddon .—Ploughing for the “rabi.” A second 

A«guet.Septcmber. 

* the last month. Reaping and carry¬ 

ing the “ bhadaen” or “ bhadon” harvest (vide jjarti 108.) 
Herding sheep and cattle as above. Transplanting “jarhan,” 
sowing “ urd,"’ “ mothi,” “ bdjra,” and “ arhar.” 


116. Kddr .—Reaping carrying and threshing the 

September-October. 108.) 

. Ploughing and levelling with “henga” 

l^ixds for Hotting the “ sanai** stalks by immersion 

in Water to obtain the fibre. Sowing the following “ rabi” 

• It is the Bngarcane planting season. P. 0. 
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seeds, viz: gram, peas, “bapre, ” “kiisum, ” linseed, and 
“seboan.” Her^ng sheep and cattle as before, gathering 
cotton (kap^.) 

117. Kdtih .—Manuring for the better “ rabi” crops. 

sowing peas, gram, wheat,' barlev, 
October-NoTemter. “masiir,” “ barre,” linseed, “sarson/’ 

mustard, “ sehoan," poppy and tobacco, and then levelling and 
covering in with “ henga.” Making irrigation beds or squares 
with "pharwi.” 

118. “ Aghan.” —Heaping, carrying and threshing the 

„ , “ aghani” harvest (vide para. 108.) 

Norember- ecem er. Chopping up the cane, and carrying 

it to the mill. First watering of the “ rabi” crops, weeding 
and loosening soil around the poppy. 


119. Pds .—^Manufacture of “ gdr.” Second watering of 
„ ^ “ rabi” crops. Weeding and loos- 

December-January. . -i ^ j ° -n • 

emng soil round the poppy. Pruning 
the Tobacco plants in order to cause them to throw out leaves 
from the base of the main stem. 


120. Mdgh .—Manufacture of gdr. Tliird watering of 
_ the “rabi.” Flooding and preparing 

land for reception of cane. Early 
sowing of the latter and irrigating about a week afterwards. 
Herding sheep and cattle as in “ Asdr,” “ Sdwan” &c. Flood¬ 
ing and preparing fields for “ sdwan.” Sowing “ sdwan” and 
covering in with “henga.” Should rain fall in this month, 
the “bijar” or “kiidri-dhdn” fields are ploughed. Early 
peas are cut and carried. At the end of this month, incisions 
are made in the poppy heads with the “ pac’hni” towards 
evening, and the opium, which exudes, is collected with the 
kach’hni” early the next morning. 


121. Phdgdn .—^Fourth irrigation of “ rabi; ” which 
Rebruary-Mwch. Watering however is confined to wheat, 

sugarcane, tobacco and poppy. Con¬ 
tinuation of sugarcane planting and of “sdwan” sowing. 
Putting sickle to the barley, peas, and here and there early 
sown wheat. Gathering “ sarson.” Manufacture of gur. 
Extracting opium as described in “ Mdgh.” 
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122. CAaif.—Harvesting wheat, barley, pease, gram, 
linseed, “sehoan,” mustard, “ barro” 
Maroh-Aprii. arhar.” Cutting down poppy and 

tobacco. Irrigation of cotton. Continuation of sugarcane 
sowing and watering of that previously sown in “ Magh and 
“ Phagtin.” Flooding and preparing fields for the “jethi dhdn,” 
which is sown in this month, and irrigated constantly up to 
the time that it is cut in this and following months, until the 
first fall of rain. Threshing out and winnowing of grain in 
the “ khalhan” (pronounced kullyan) or threshing floors. 

133. Bysdlih. —Irrigation of sugarcane, cotton, tobac¬ 
co, * and “ siwan” gathering the 
April—Msty. kupds or ordinary cotton. Storing 

“ bhdsa” brought from the threshing floors. 


124. Jeth.- 


-Manuring 


May—June, 


the kharif fields. Irrigating 
sugarcane and “ silwan.” Second 
cutting down of tobacco plants. In 
this month, the cultivators re-thatch their huts in antici])ati<)u 
of the coming rains, and store fodder, wood and cowduug 
fuel. 


135. Irrigation is extensively carried on from wells 
. both bricked and unbricked, or as they 

rngation. Styled “ kaclia,” as well as from 

jhils, ponds, and excavated tanks. Some of the rivulets or 
rain streams are also utilized by damming the current. 


Where the banks of the stream are sufficiently low, the 
water is baled out with the “ dogla" <n- 
bamboo basket, swmngou double roj>i's, 
and.worked by a couple of men. Pour men are told off to each 
“ dogla,” and each couple works for about half an hour, and is 
then relieved. A day’s work continues for fourteen or fifteen 
hours out of the twenty-four ; and thus each man has more than 
seven hours of it. Where the banks of the stream are too high 
for the “dogla,” a convenient spot is selected, and tlio well 
^paratus of the “moth” (Icathernbuckot) and pulley is brought 
into play. 


_ • Tolmpoo plantt arc out down m “Cliajl," but tlmiw out ucw leave*, wliiell are 
stripped off iu Jotli” j and after tins, tho iilaut bears no znoro. 


a 
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Jhfls, ponds and tanks. 


Irrigation from “ jhils,’" ponds and tanks, is carried 
on by means of the “ dogla” or the 
nd tanics. „ dauri/’ The latter is a smaller and 


lighter basket than the “ dogla,” and is preferred to the latter 
where the water is deep, and consequently the labour of lifting 
thereby enhanced, where the water is some little distance 
from the cultivation, and the difference of level considerable, 
a succession of two and three “ doglas” or “ dauris” may be 
seen working simultaneously at successive points. These 
points are called “ riks,” and the water is collected in more or 
less deep pools at each of them. This system of irrigation is 
frequently carried on by a co-operative or mutual aid society, 
the members whereof combine to work together bv gangs, 
until the lands of the whole have been watered. This is in 


practice found to be more economical than the independent 
hiring of labourers. In the latter case the daily wage consists 
generally of three sers of some one of the inferior food grains. 


127. The water is lifted out of wells by means of the 
“ moth” or " pdr,”* a flexible leathern 
® “■ bucket, containing from two and a half 

to twelve and a half gallons, which is attached by a strong rope 
to a pulley. In masonry wells the number of “ Mos” or 
which can be wmrked at one and the same time, varies from four 
to twenty. The average number may be set down at eight. 
As regards unbricked or “ kaoha” wells, I have seldom seen 
more than two “ laos” worked. Tliese “ laos” are worked in 
this district by men or women, bullocks and buffalos. The 
latter are, however, comparatively rare. Bullocks are of course 
preferred, and may be said to be the rule. Whore men and 
women are employed, six persons are told off to one “ lao” ; 
twelve to two “ laos”; and so on. These are exclusive of two 
persons, one of whom directs the course of the water in the field, 
and the other receives and empties the bucket on its arrival at 
the mouth of the well. A third man is necessary, where bullocks 
are used, to drive them. Human labour irrigates moi*e quickly 
than bullocks, but is obviously more expensive ; and is only 
had recourse to when the cultivator has no cattle, or wishes to 
woi’k more “laos” than he has cattle for. The rate of remuner¬ 
ation in such cases is a daily dole of a “kacha panseri,” (equi- 
^nt to one ser fourteen chittaicks), of some coarse grain 
as barley, “juar,” or “ bdjra.” During the inngating 

Clae ** p£ir” is larger than the moth,’* and is peculiar to certain parts of the district. 
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season, tlie same set of men or women will work from early 
morning before snnrise to nightfall for this pittance. The 
wage of a worker at the “ dogla” or “ dauri’’ is higher, and is 
generally one kacha “panseri” and a half (two sers eight 
chittacks), as the labour is far more severe. 

128. The area of land, which on an average may be irri- 
Capabiiitiesof irrigation from gated in One day by either of the 

ponds and wells. methods above described, varies in¬ 

versely according to the distance from the water supply. It 
may be generally assumed, that about two standard bigahs 
can be irrigated in one day by one relief of two men working 
one “ dogla” or dauri.” More than one relief to the “ dogla” 
is the exception in this district. Where two reliefs are avail¬ 
able, and the distance from the water moderate, from two and a 
half to' two and three-fourths bfgahs can be supplied in a day. 
These results are of course affected in a diminishing ratio by the 
number of “ riks.” One “ lao” of a masonry well, when worked 
by human labour, irrigates on an average six biswahs standard 
measure. When bullocks are attached, the average is about 
three and a half biswabs. In the case of “ kacha” wells those 
results may be slightly modified. There is, however, very little 
actual difference. The quality of the soil affects the irrigated 
area in proportion to its absorbent properties. A larger surface 
of “ matiydr” land can be irrigated in a day than of “ domat,” 
and similarly a larger amount of “domat than of “ bhdr.” 

129. From a return of wells which accompanies this ro- 

. Cost of weik (Beturn J. in appendices), it will 

be seen that the average cost oi con¬ 
structing a masonry well is Bs. 250. The cost, of course, vaiies 
in proportion to the depth of water. As stated in para, 17, 
thb depth in the wells in the Pratdbgarh district ranges from 
eleven to eighty feet. Water is nearer the surface in the Patti 
parganah ; less so in parganahs Behdr, Bdmpur and Salon; 
and is, as a rule, deepest in Pratdbgarh. 

130. “Kacha” wells are impracticable in localities where 

there is a substratum of white sand, 
•“Kadia” M^“agari" which causes the sides to fall in. Those 

• ' _ spots are, however, exceptional, and as 

a rule, the land in the vicinity is very sandy and sterile. The 
“kacha” well can be sunk at a cost of from 7 to 15 rupees 
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according to circumstances. Should the well he required for 
drinking purposes only, the cost is much loss and may be put 
down at about one half. The irrigation well has to be dug 
much deeper and in many places the sides must be protected 
by “rds” fascines, or as they are termed by the natives, “binr” 
or “ rangarh.” There is a well also, which is supported by 
large wooden segments, or circular bricks, and which is called 
“agari.” The convei’sion of a “kacha” well into an “agari” 
entails an additional cost on the former of from its. 5 to Ks. 
10. “Agari” wells are not, however, very common, except in 
the Salon tahsil, where, owing to the sandy nature of the soil, 
they are more the rule than the exception. 


131. I have before recorded that 3146 masonry wells 
^ , , „ . . . have been constructed in this district 

ExfencTea ^ell ungiition . i 

sinoe anneiaiion aud eiace re- siiice annexation. Of this mlmher, 
Twed aBaebBmout. 2,356 liave becii built since the revised 

assessments were declared in 1863 to 1866. lleturn J in the 


appendices, will show that very few masomy or “pakka" wells 
are built by persons possessed of any right or title in tho soil. 
With the exception of about 1106 ail tho wolls in this district 
have been constructed by persons, wbo have no proprietary or 
under proprietary rights in the land. It will be observed 
that the more skilled and industrious cultivators, such as Mo¬ 
rals, Kiirmis, and Ahirs have been the most enterprising in this 
respect. Next come Brahmans, after these, longo sed intervallo, 
MahAjans and Baniahs. It is at first difficult to perceive 
the motives, which induce the sinking of so much capital on 
little or no security, and where there is an impossibility, it 
appears to me, of ever obtaining such returns in the way of 
interest as would justify the outlay in tho light of a moderate., 
ly profitable speculation. Desire for distinction and for the 
grateful recollection of posterity, coupled with tho feeling,that 
the act is in accordance with the teachings of the religious 
codes of both persuasions, appear to be the principal incentives. 


132. Animal and vegetable manures are made use of, 
wherever procurable. Aslies of burnt 
cow-dung (“kanda,”) and more seldom 
of wood, are also sprinkled over the fields. During the rainy 
season, the leaves of the “ dhdk” and “dhera” trees arc strey- 
cd over fields, which are to be sown with wheat, barley, poppy, 
and tobacco, and which are ordinarily called "chaumds” lands. 
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CultiTators stack tkeir manure in convenient places near 
the village ; if possible, on a piece of waste, otherwise in a grove. 
These manure heaps ai-e a constant and fertile source of dis¬ 
pute, and it is a great object to carefully record in the 
“wajib-til-urz” or administration paper such rghts in them, 
as are clearly ascertainable. There is at present no traffic in 
manure except within the limits of municipalities. If a land¬ 
lord has not enough for his own use, he has no scruple in 
relieving such of his tenants as are well off in this respect, of 
their surplus stock, and the latter seldom demur to the de¬ 
mand, as it is generally regarded as a manorial right. 


133. For agricultural purposes bullocks are chiefly used. 

„ , , , , These are as a rule a small breed of 

Cattle- drangnt atid much. i 

cattle, but are capable ol undergoing 
pretty hard work. If there were but a sufficiency of good 
pasture, I believe they would not be by any means the inferior 
animals they are generally considered. Buftalos are used only 
by those of the more impoverished cultivator’s, who are unable 
to afford to buy bullocks, and who are not prevented by local 
caste prejudices from making use of tliem. The market price 
of bullocks varies according to size and age from its. 12 to 
Bs. 40 per pair; whereas a pair of ho-buffalos may be pur¬ 
chased for ite. 10 ; more than Bs. 13 is very seldom given or 
demanded. There is apparently no effort or desire to im¬ 
prove the present breed, and the services of the Government 
stud bulls are but seldom called into requisition. Neverthe¬ 
less at several of the local “ bazdrs” a brisk trade in draught 
and milch cattle, and in buffalos is carried on. Of milch cattlo 
the buffalo is the most esteemed, and yields the finest ‘ghoe.* 
As much as Bs. 20 is frequently paid for a really good ani¬ 
mal of this sort. The country cow gives but little milk, and 
that little of very poor quality. 

134. There is a fine breed of sheep in the Bohtlr and 

Sheep and goats. Salon Tahsils, to which allusion has 

already been made in para. 83. They 
may be seen in considerable flocks, and are bred by the shop- 
herds who sell but few, as they prefer to keep thorn for their 
wool, out of which they manufacture blankets at a larger pro¬ 
fit than they could otherwise obtain. There is little to be 
said regarding the breed of goats in this district. Attempts 
to improve the breed by the introduction of the larger trans- 
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Jamna goat, have hitherto resulted in failure. The absence 
of proper pasturage will probably account for this. Goats’ 
flesh as well as goats’ milk, is an universal item of food 
amongst all classes. Shepherds who keep large flocks of sheep 
and goats, manufacture and sell “ghee” made from the mixed 
milk of both animals; but it is much sought after, and is 
mainly consumed by the poor. 

135. Since the fatal outbreak of o'inderpest in England. 

attention has been more closely direct- 
Prevaiant ciise»8es amongst ed to the diseases of cattle in this 
country, and there can be no doubt, but 
that the cattle of India arc liable to many of the diseases, 
which have been hitherto supposed to be more or loss peculiar 
to an European climate. The complaint known as the foot 
and mouth disease broke out in this district a short time since, 
but not of a fatal type. Wliile a few weeks previously, there 
had been great mortality in several places amongst sheep and 
goats bytne ravages of a disease somewhat resembling rot. 
It was highly infectious, but in many instances yielded to se¬ 
gregation, with complete change of air and water, when all 
other means tried had failed.* 


136. A census of the population of the province was 
taken on the 1st February 1869, and 
the results have been tabulated and 
reported on by Mr. J. C. 'Williams, Assistant Commissioner. 
From the appendices to his report it will be seen, that the en¬ 
tire population of this district on the night of the census 
amounted to 9,36,263 souls, which, (correcting the ex-ror in the 
total area referred to in para. 10), gives a proportion of ,540 to 
the square mile. The most densely populated parts are par- 
ganahs Pratdbgarh, Mdnikpur and Parsadipur ; and the 
population is thinest in parganah Rdmpur, where it is onjy 
433 to the square mile. 


137. The district may be said to be peopled by Hindds; 

Proportion of HinatSs to Ms- the proportion of the latter to Maho- 
homedans. medans and others not Hindhs, (the 

number of the latter is insignificant), being 11-27 to 1. This 
large preponderance of Hindds appears to be common to the 
greater portion of the province of Oudh, the exceptions being 
the central districts of Lucknow, Bdra Banki, Bharaich and 

* At Fyzabad cholera amongst men was accompainod by something of tlio same sort 
amon^ sheep. The symptoms were similar, and the same treatment was succossfally adopt¬ 
ed, separation and change of air,—P, 0. 
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I have shown in the margin the varying ratios for 
each district of the province. It is a 
curious fact, that the districts of R5,i 
Rareli and Lucknow, which are con¬ 
tiguous, should respectively exhibit 
the highest and lowest proportion. 
Looking at the map, it would seem, 
that the larger preponderance is in the 
border districts, that is, in those adjoin¬ 
ing the older provinces of the north- 
while of these again the preponderance is highest 
in the four districts, which are bounded by the Ganges. The 
remaining four districtst form the heart of Oudh, and are en¬ 
closed on the north by the Nepdl Eange : no doubt it was this 
portion of the country, on which the Mahomedan conquerors 
established a stronger and more lasting hold, as is evident 
by there being more of their large towns, “kasbehs,” and reli¬ 
gious endowments than elsewhere. 


Sitapur. 

Lucknow, 
£ara Lanki, 
TJnao, ... 
Eai Bareli, 
Pratafegarli, 
Sultan pur, 
Faizabad, 
Gonda, 
Bharaich. 
Sitapur, 
Hardui, 
Klieri, 


west,^' 


4*17 to 1 
5 87 to 1 
13* to 1 
22-21 to 1 
11-27 to 1 
9 15 to 1 
9 63 to 1 
8-9 • to 1 
6*89 to 1 
6-9 to 1 
9 8 to 1 
9 02 to 1 


138. The Mahomedan conquerors established seats of 
,,, , ^, government at Lucknow and Faiza- 

Mahomedan settlements. i i-ic 

bad; near the latter place, winch lor 
many years was the capital of Oudh, is the famous shrine 
of Ajiidhia, and it is no doubt to be iuforrod that many 
of the vast numbers of Hindiis annually attracted thither in 
course of time settled in the adjacent country; aud, while thus 
largely increasing the population of the pargauah of 11aveil, 
Oudh| and of the district of T'aizabad§ generally, counter¬ 
acted the numerical influence of the rising Mahomedan settle¬ 
ment. After a time, too, the capital was transferred from Fai- 
zabad to Lucknow. Thus the seat of government at Lucknow 
came to be, in a sense, the sole centre, around and within a 
certain radius of which others and more or loss powerful Ma- 
-homeflau settlements sprung up. These served to keep in check 
the surrounding Hindii communities, littlo disposed, though 
the latter seem to have been, to offer serious luolestatiou to 
the invader. As time wore on, it would appear that those 
settlements aud families, which were furthest removed from tho 
influence of the reigning head and the benefits of court alli- 
anees, gradually decayed, were supplanted, or romovod else- 


* * t. Kheri, Hardui, Undo, Rai Bareli, Prattibgarb, Sultaupur, Faizabad and Oonda, 
t i. Lucknow, Bara Bauki, Sitapur aud Bharaich. 

J 1042 to the sg_uarc milo. § 616 to tho square milo. 
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where. Mr. J.C."Williams, o. s.,in para. 125 ofliis census report, 
lays it down “ as a general rule, that Mahoinedan influence is 
“ strong, their lands extensive, and their numbers among the 
“ population great, in exactly inverse proportion to the influ- 
“ ence, numbers and territorial possessions of the great Eajpiit 
“ clans,” and to this, in a general sense, I subscribe. 


139. The followers of the Prophet are, in this district, 

, ,, , mostnumerousintheparganahsofMd- 

Distribution of MaUomedans Pratdbgarli, Bclidr and Salon; 

and least so, in parganahs Dhingwas and Rampur. They are 
nearly evenly divided between agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural; the former slightly preponderating. The higher castes 
are almost entirely confined to Sheikhs and Pathans. The 
Mahomedan converts from higher castes of lliudds number 
only 534. Of the lower castes who for the most part pursue 
some distinctive trade, the “jolahd” or weaver, the “dhanya” 
or cotton corder, the “ darzi” or tailor and tout maker, the 
“manihdr” or lac-bangle maker, (who also colours hut does 
not manufacture glass-bangles), and the kiinjra or fruiterer, 
predominate. 

140. 


“Sdnis” and “Slifas.’ 


No distinct enumeration was made at the last cen¬ 
sus of the respective professors of the 
SAni and SJikt faiths. The latter how¬ 
ever are principally confined to families of pure descent; Avhile 
the followers of Sini persuasion arc undoubtedly far tlie most 
numerous over the whole Mahomedan population. The Shtoj 
faith came no doubt from Persia, and I cannot but believe 
that its importation dates from the written promise of Hamd- 
yun in the famous interview with the Kdzi of Shdh Tahmasp. 
“Though the Shias and Sdnis,” says Elpliinstone, “differ 
“ less than Catholics and Protestants, their mutual animosity 
“ is much more bitter.” - ' 


141. Of the Hindd population, about 70 per cent, are 

Hinddpoptdation. the soil, and this proportion 

IS pretty evenly maintained in each par- 
ganah. Brdhmans, Kshattris, Vaishyas and Kayeths, almost 
exclusively compose the higher castes. Their numbers are :— 


Brahman, 

Kshattri, 

Vaishya, 

Kayeth, 


1,30,716 " 
65,360 . 
16,279 
11,003 
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Of the lower castes, AMrs, Ellirmis, Cham^rs, and Pdsis, pre¬ 
dominate; at the the same time there is a good sprinkling of 
Morals. I append the numbers of the most important of tins 
division of the Hindds 


Ahir, 
Kdrmi, ... 
Ohamdr, 
Pdsi, 

Moral, ... 
Gadharia, 
Lohar, ... 
ISTdo, 

Teli, 

Luuia, ... 
Klahdr, ... 
Kulwar,... 


1,14,131 

1,08,685 

97,7-22 

58,483 

34,934 

30,432 

16,986 

16,248 

16,200 

14,985 

13,244 

13,773 


K-iirmls and Morals, who may bo styled cultivators of tho 
first class, are almost to a man agriculturists in this district; 
and in regard to the number of the former, the I’ratabgarli 
district ranks second in the province. The majority of the 
Ahli-s, Chamdrs,* Pasis, and Gadharias, who arc all second- 
rate cultivators, are also wedded to the soil. There arc more 
Lohdrs and Ldnias in this district than in any other in Oudh ; 
but very few of the former, comparatively speaking, arc ou- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. The latter have, as it wore, 
embraced a new profession, and are almost exclusively culti¬ 
vators, now that their normal occupation has gouo. As agri¬ 
culturists they rank high, and are much sought after. 


143. The Brdhmans are chiefly composed of the sub-di- 
^ visiou known as Sarvaria. There aro 

a few Kanoujiasproper, Gur Jiralunans 
and Sanddhs here and there. Unfortunately the (ionsus pa¬ 
pers do not give numerical details of those sub-divisions. I’he 
Kanoujia is less of a stickler for his dignity than tlu; Warvaria, 
for the former may frequently be soen driving and cari-ying 

^ In this (listncr a large proportion of Ckamars carry palaiinuim, and Bccm to havo 
usurped tho hereditary trade ol the kahdr. 

n 
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his own plough, while tlie latter invariably employs a plough¬ 
man. It may therefore be reasonably inferred that the 
Kanoujia is better off, in a worldly point of viow, thanhisproud- 
er and greater ease-loving brother. The Sarvaria neverthe¬ 
less looks well after his interests, and is in general a good cul¬ 
tivator and solvent tenant. While however the latter will 
never drive or carry the plough, he may bo frequently seen 
mounted on and driving the “henga” or harrow, and using 
other agricultural implements. 

143. The shdsters forbidall active employment and labour 
Gradual change in thoir mode of evciy description.^ Thc Brdhmau 
of lifo- is expected to pass his life in contem¬ 

plation, and to support himself by the gleanings of the field 
and grain market, and by alms-begging. In the second period 
of his existence, as Elphinstone writes, “when the regular 
sources fail, a Brahman may, for a more subsistence, glean 
or beg, or cultivate, or even (in case of extreme necessity) 
he may trade.” Cases of “extreme necessity” must, however, 
have become very frequent of late, judging from the number 
of Brdhman money-lenders and trader's one meets with. A 
highly respectable and intelligent Pandit recently informed 
me, that since 1857 far more laxity in the observance of tenets 
has prevailed amongst Brdhmans than formerly; and he dared 
not say how it would end. In Oudh, ho observed, prior to 
British rule* the Brdhman youth of the country devoted them¬ 
selves to the reading and study of the sacred writings; and 
nearly every qualified student might reasonably look forward 
to a post of greater or less honor and emolument, as spiritual 
adviser, or private chaplain, in a T’alukdar’s or other wealthy 
family. Latterly, however, the demand for the article having 
declined, the supply has almost stopped, and it is now the 
exception, (my informant told me), to find any respectable 
young Brahman conversant with the Yedas.t It must have 
become palpable to all but the most careless observer, how 
great has been the progress of late in the quiet and gradual, 
though sure, undernunin^ of tfio vast edifice of caste prejudice 


* Oiu- mutinous army was full of Brabmans prior to 1857.—P. p. 

•f* Mr. P, Oarnegy, in his admirable ** Notes on the Baces, Tribes and Castes of Oucllx” 
records that on questioning one of the Gor Brahmans iu charge of the Jain temples at A^iid- 
hia about Ins lax religious yiews, the latter told him he would take charge of a church oven 
;f he were paid for it, 
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and superstition, owing' to the nearer advance of civilizing in¬ 
fluences and extended education.* 


144. In the Mdnikpur and Behdr parganahs, there aro 
„ „ a great many families of the spurious 

Brahmans, whose ancestors belonged 
to the lower castes of Hindds, and who wore to the extent 


of 125,000, it is said, invested with the sacred thread by or¬ 
der of Rajah Mdnikchand of Mdnikpur celebrity. 28,370 acres 
of the soil of this district are in the proprietorship of Bruli- 
mans, for which they pay a yearly revenue of Ils. 30,631 to 
the state. There is no Brdhman T’alukdir in the Pratdbgarli 
district, but this class hold fifty-one villages and hamlets in sub¬ 
settlement. Their distribution may bo soon by a glauco at 
the Tribal maps Nos. I and II. 


145. The number of Eshattris in the district, according 
Tj-to the last census, is almost exactly 

half tliat of the Bralunaiis, but tlu'v 
comprise no less than thirty.six T’alukddrs and aro owners <>1* 
959,579 acres. The four principal classes oflandcd projmotors 
are Bachgotis, Sombansis, Biseins, and Eaupiui.is, ajul the 
possessions of these are very approximately co-oxtousive with 
the boundaries of the four Tahsil sub-divisions. 


146. It is much to be regretted with rcfci’encc to the 
Absence of detail in census Eshattri population also, tliat HO large 

a proportion as 30'7 per cent, of the 
whole should have been returned in the census papers with¬ 
out a detail of the clans they belonged to. Of the detailed 
percentage, it appears that the Sombansi is the most nume¬ 
rous; then the Bachgoti; the Bais; the Kanpuria; and the 
Bisein: but the absence of detail in the whole, of course, ven- 
defs. any calculation based on the above fractional data v(jry 
liable to considerable error. The Bais of this distiict ai-e not 
the Tilokchandi Bais of BaisWara, but come of an inferior 
stock, and go by the name of Kathais. They aro of course 
not recognized by the former; at the game time J ontiroly 
concur in Mr. Carnegy’s argument, that the Bais have Init 
little to boast of in comparison with other Kajiuit tribes as 
regards either antiquity or purity of loligiou and descent. 

nuuluwm at A^JaU 
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There is another Bais family in Etowra in the Salon parganah, 
who call themselves Bais chowdvies,'^ 

147. I append a statement showing the distribution of 
“Zaminddrl” rights in mauzas and 
Eehatof loaded proprietor, Vested at present in the 

different Rdjplt clans of- the district. 


Clam 

T’alutddrfva- 

lages. 

Zamindari vil¬ 
lages- 

Villages bold in 
sub-betllement. 

Baehgoti. 

... 

683 

35 

14 

Sombansi,,.. 


360 

164 

85 

Bisein, .. 


635? 

20 

54 

Kanpuria, ... 


120 

128 

41 

Driigbans, 


15 


*»• 

Bilkharia, 


4 

21 

5 

Goutam,. 

f •« 

8 

7 

9 

Bais (kat Bais.) ... 


• 44 

4 

47 

Bais (Cbowdri,) 


■ t» 

3 

2 

Baikwar,. 



2' 


Chaudel,.* 

• «f 

• •• 

9 

«fl • 

Bach, ... .4, 

• ■ j 


1 

• tt 

Bdjeomar, ... 


• Vf 

2 

« !• 

uKinotbia, ... ... 

• • 4 

f 

1 


Gabrwa, ... 


1 t«* 

* *• 1 

1 

Xbagal, ... 


• •4 


1 

Xosik. .. 


• ft 


1 

Barrihdr. ... ... 

• ** 

• «« 

• ■4 

1 

Mdngarbd, ... 




1 

Total, 

... 

1,722 

387 

262 


The most extensiVe proprietors are the Bachgotis, next come 
the Biseins ; then the Sombansis; and lastly the Kanpurias. 
After these, the holdings of the remaining Edjpiit tribes are 
comparatively insignificant, and call for no special remarks. . 

148. The 16,279 souls, returned at the last census as 
^ ., Vaishyas, represent the “Baniah’" or 

_ chief trading class of the district. '■Tire' 

Agm-wdld is rarely met with; the Barauwdld more frequently. 
Another sub-division, the Sa/t'dwag, also professing the Jain 
religion, (but not alluded to by Mr. Williams in his Census 
Beport), also exists in small numbers. The most common 
sects are perhaps the Agrehri and Ajtidhia-hdshi in Tahsfls 
Pratiibgarh, Behdr and Salon; and JTmar in Tahsil Patti. 
These sects are entirely distinct, and neither eat and drink 

* I liave, I am sorry to say, been unable to discoyer the origin and bistory of Ibcso two 
families of tbo Bais. 
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too-ether, or inter-marry. I have heard it alleged, (and the 
story is current, I believe, in parts of tho Paujab), that onco 
upon a time a certain Rdjah had two daughters, nmned Chi'imTi 
and Bdmh. These married, and each gave birth to a son, 
who in time grew up to be “ pdhilwans ” or prodigies of 
streno-th. An elephant happened to die on the Rajah’s pre- 
misest and being unwilling that the carca?e_ should bo cut up 
and disposed of piece-meal within the precincts of his abode, 
he souo-ht for a man of sufficient strength to carry it forth 
whole °and bary it. Chdmd’s son undertook and successfully 
performed this marvellous feat. The son of Bnmd, stirred no 
doubt by jealousy, professed to regard this act with righteous 
horror, (personal contact with a corpse or dead animal amount¬ 
ing to defilement), and he thereupon broke off all relations 
with his cousin, and pronounced him an outcast. Chamdrs 
are asserted to be descendants of the latter, and Baniahs of 
the former, and hence the former in some parts, though ad¬ 
mitting their moral degradation, have been known to assort 
that they are in reality possessed of a higher rank in the 
social scale than the latter. 

149. The Kayeths are chiefly of tho Sribiistab and Sak- 
sena branches, a few of the Matlulr 
and Amisht being interspersed among 
them. All the Kantingos in the district are Sribdstab. 
There are no Kayeth T’alukddrs, but tho largo ‘'McIuiIh” of 
Chachamow and Salempur Bhairon belong to this class, who 
own altogether sixty five villages and hamlets. The greater 
portion of the Kayeth population are in service as Patwdris, 
agents, writers, &c.; at the same time, a not inconsidei’ablo 
proportion are addicted to agricultural pursuits. In Ids 
census report Mr. J. 0. Williams, o. s., remarks that tho 
“ Saksenas have two sub-castes called “ Khara” and “Do-sra.” 
This’favours the supposition that tho Saksenas alone of tho 
twelve sects possess these two sub-divisions, whereas tho 
“Khara’’and “Dosra” sub-sects are common to all, Tho 
origin of these sub-sects is thus traced by tho Kayeths of tliis 
district. The twelve brothers, tho founders of the twolvo 
branches of Kayeth families, married each the daughter of a 
deity (“ Deota.”) Hearing this, tho demons (“ lliichas ”) de¬ 
termined not to he out-done, and persuaded each of tho bro¬ 
thers to take to wife a “ Edchas ” dauglitor also. The do- 
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scendants of the deity came to be known as “ Deosra ” and 
those of the demon as Khard (Sanskrit alias for “ Rachas. ) 


150. In Table No. IV of the appendices to the Oudh 
census report, the following return 
Aboriginal tribes. given of aboriginal castes in this 

district. 


Banjdrd, 

• » • • • 

11 

Banmands,... 

• • • « « • 

138 

Bhar, 

• 4 • • • • 

... 94 

Chdin, 

•••• 

to 

Dom, 

• • • • • • 

75 

Kanjar, ... 


264 

Nat, ..« 


... i,on 

Thard, 

• • • • • • 

... 369 


Of Bhars, Chains, and Thards, I can safely affirm, there are 
no permanent residents in the district of Pratabgarh. It is 
easy, however, to account for the above enumeration ; as on 
the night the census was taken, viz., 1st February 1869, num¬ 
bers of people were still returning to their homes in the 
northern parts of the province from the bathing fairs on the 
Ganges held in celebration of the eclipse of the moon, which 
was visible on the 28th January. Of the remaining tribes, 
Mr. Williams, c. s., gives interesting details in the census 
report. His Appendix F., regarding Kanjars, Nats, See., 
well repays perusal. 


Eat BABBia. 


151. The percentage of females on males, as taken on 
ProporUon of femaios to the enthe population, is 96'9. In this 
“ales. respect the district of Pratdbgarh 

stands third in the province ; the other two districts of ^ the 

division, viz: Bdi Bareli and Suftdn- 
pur, being respectivelyyirsi and second. 
The same order is maintained on tak¬ 
ing the percentage on the Hindd pop¬ 
ulation only, and a further analysis 
of the agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural statistics of the Hindd commu¬ 
nity, as exhibited in Table I, of the 
Oudh census report, affords details 
of adults and childi’on. The propor¬ 
tion is almost invariably lowest among the agricultural classes; 


(Total Hindus,... 

100 9 

Agricultural, ... ... 

95 7 

Hon-agricultural, ,.. 

106 9 

StJi:.TXNPirE. 


Total Hindtis,. 

98*8 

Agricultural,.. 

95-5 

Eon-agricultural, ... 

103*2 

PttATABGAim. 


Total Hindus, ... ... 

96*4 

Agricultural. 

93*7 

E on-agricultural, ,.. 

100 4 
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but as this seems to be in the main tbe case also -with regard 
to the Mahomedan population of the province, any argument 
based hereon, in favour of the preyalence of infanticide 
amongst the Hindd agricultural classes, at once loses force. 
In fact, the census figures are opposed to the idea of the ex¬ 
istence of the Clime, in the light of even a partially prevailing 
custom ; and from my own enquiries in this, and the adjoin¬ 
ing district of Sultdnpui', I incline to the belief that the prac¬ 
tice has become all but obsolete.* Of the Kajpiit clans of this 
district, who were the principal offimders in this respect, the 
Bachgotl and Sombansi may be prominently mentioned. Un¬ 
like his more aristocratic congener of Baiswura, the lower 
Bais, or “Kat Bais,” of the Behar and Salon talisils, has 
never, I believe, been addicted to the habit. The Bisein and 
Kanpuria likewise deny all former participation in infanti¬ 
cide, but with what truth, I have been unable to ascertain 
with any degree of certainty. Out of the 2,5G1 villages in 
the district, 1,780 belong to T’alukdars and others, who aro 
pledged to Government to repress this cx'imo. 

152, The land is well distributed, the averages taken 
, on the cultivated area falling as 

Distnliation of folloWS ‘^ 

acres. 

Per agricultural male adult, ... 3T 

Per cultivator’s house, ... ... 4'9 

Per plough,.5T3 

With reference to the extent to which the land is dintrlbnltnl 
and the consequent smallness of the average holding, iliis (lis- 
trict stands next to Faizabad. Cultivators may bo brtxiully 
classified into resident and non-resident. The a-cwidtint cul¬ 
tivator, or^ “ Chapparband,” is so called, because ho UIIh land 
situated within the limits of the village in which ho roHidos. 
The non-resident, or “pdhlkusht,” cuitivatcjs land in one vil¬ 
lage, while residing in another. Of course there are a (iunni- 
derable class, who from motives of self iutcrost, o.xpudienc.y, 
or other cause cultivate land in two or more villages, and who 

V t census of Pratabgarh gives 22,161 mon io wonioii, nnd 8,1.21 

boys to 6,202 givls. So Ibcrc are 4(5 icinalca out of over^ 100 rttiullH, untl 42*^5 

gilds in evory ICO children. This supports Caplixin Forbca’ assertion to some cxtonl, —U, 
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may be said to come under botb. categories; tbat is to say, 
they not only till land in their own village, but are also ten¬ 
ants in a neighbouring village. In point of fact, however, they 
are reducible to one or other class, according as reference be 
made to either one or other of the villages in which thoy cul¬ 
tivate. Thus A. cultivates land in llampur and Hissilmpur; 
but his house is situated in the latter village. He is a “ i’alii- 
kasht ” with respect to Rampur, but a “ Chapparband ” with 
respect to Hissampur. 

153. Since the declaration of the revised assessment, 
Increase to ouitiratod and Very oxtonsive clearances of junglo 

wooded areas. and waste land have boon and are 

still being made. By an approximate calculation, prepared 
as carefully as circumstances have permitted, 1 estimate the 
increase to the cultivated area at 17,900 acres or 3‘35 per 
cent. Much of the land, which the wily zamindiirs, with 
rueful countenances, earnestly assured tho assessing officers 
was sterile and fit for nothing, has since been worked up and 
cleaned and is now in many places bearing luxuriant crops. 
By the time the period or the present settlement expires, 
there will be ample margin, whence to correspondingly increase 
the imperial demand. In cases of large tracts ot jungle or 
waste, the T’alukdar or Zamindar often sells tho land in 
patches to the highest bidder.* The purchaser is generally 
a “ Mahfijan ” or other small capitalist, who at once sets to 
work and rapidly clears the land. Where the plots of waste 
are small and sparse, the landlord usually lets it out on clear¬ 
ing leases, charged with a nominal rent for at least three 
years. These leases are almost always taken by the more 
skilled cultivators. The average cost of clearing brushwood 
or tlioi'n jungle may be sot down at from its. G to Its. 10 per 
acre ; while that of grass jungle, seldom exceeds from Rs., ato 
Rs. 5 the acre. When the khasrah survey was completed, 
there were 76,008 acres under wood. This area has since been 
extended to about 85,499 acres, or 12'48 per cent; a result wo 
may likewise hail with satisfaction. 

154. Rents have steadily risen in this district since the 

introduction of British rule, and still 
have a tendency to rise. It has been 
asserted that, if the extraneous items, such as *“battah,” 
bhent,” and other such “ nawdbi” imposts, be taken into cal- 

* I have met wibh no instance of tliis —F. 0, 
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calculation, we shall find that as a matter of fact, rents have 
notrisen. Now I have gone very carefully into this question, 
and my enquiries have been extended to eveiy tahsil in the 
district, and the deliberate conclusion at which I arrive, 
taking each and every such regularly realized exaction into 
account, is, that rents under our rules have I’isen and are 
rising; and to what is this attributable ? I answer to the en¬ 
hanced value of land, and to competition. I have taken the 
papers of 100 villages, which were prepared before annexa¬ 
tion of the province, and have carefully abstracted their con¬ 
tents. Comparing the results with “ jamabandis” drawn out 
since the district came under survey, I find that against a 
former average rent rate of E.s. 1-10-1 per bigah taken on 
the whole 100 villages, we have now, {i. e. in 1868), an average 
rent-rate of Es. 3-1-1 per bigah. But, it may be urged, 
these results hardly admit of fair comparison, the bigah in 
the latter case being the standard bigah of f ths of an acre, 
and in the former case, the variable “village bigah. This 
difficulty may, I think, be got over, by bearing in mind the 
following facts, viz :— 

Of the villages selected, twenty five pertain to each 
tahsil in the district. It has been found, by actual experi¬ 
ment, that in three out of the four tahsils, the village bigah 
is actually larger than the standard bigah. In tho case of 
seventy five villages therefore, the “nawabi” ront-i'ato falls 
on a larger bigah than the present standard bigah, while in 
twenty five villages only does it fall on a smaller one : the 
difference in either case, not exceeding four “biswahs.” It 
follows then, that unquestionably rents are higher than for¬ 
merly, and that land has acquired a higher mai*ket value. 

At the same time, I find from the same sot of papers 
that under the Government of tho King of Oudh tho total 
number of cultivators in these one hundred villages was 3,653, 
and that the average holding of each amounted to six bigahs, 
thirteen biswas, thirteen biswansees, while under British rule 
the number of cultivators has increased to 8,536, ami tho 
average holding of each has diminished to four bigahs, uino- 
teen biswas, and ten biswansees. If then these results, combined 
mth the fact of the almost entire commutation of produce rates 
into cash payments, do not point to competition, I fear 1 am 
and must remain very much in the dark as to tho real signi¬ 
fication of the term, * 
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155. Eents in kind largely prevailed prior to annex- 
Eonts in liind Tersus oasE ation j and woie chiefly, if not entirely, 

payment. levied ou poor and unirrigated lands, 

■where the produce was more.or less precarious, in tke propor¬ 
tion of one-half. Now, however, they have been almost'every 
where commuted into money rents; another result, I urge, of 
increased numbei's and competition. It is the landlord and 
not the cultivator, who in the long run benefits by the change; 
for in lieu of an uncertain and often worthless return the 
former now derives a certain fixed cash rent; whereas the 
cultivator, who formerly was bound only in proportion to the 
yield of the crop, and who, if this latter failed, paid nothing, 
is now, crop or no crop, bound to pay a fixed sura in cash, so 
that in the event of a bad season he not only loses his crop, 
but he is out of pocket so much rent besides. In cases where 
the cultivator has objected to the arrangement, he has been 
informed, (and with truth), that there are others who are will¬ 
ing to take the land -on these terms, and that he had better 
make way for them. 

156. I have failed to perceive that custom has restricted 

,, the landlord’s right in this matter, or 

as regards the enhancement of rent 
generally. Custom, coupled with the fear of incurring uni¬ 
versal odium, operated formerly in preventing a landlord from 
raising the rents paid by Brdhmans. Now, however, such is 
no longer the case, and it is by no means unusual to find 
cultivators of this class paying at even double the rates they 
used to pay in days gone by, their threats of “ dharna” and 
self-mutilation or destruction notwithstanding. It is only to 
be expected that in a densely populated district like this, 
and under the circumstances alluded to in para : 154, com¬ 
petition should prevail. I contend that, while custom regu¬ 
lated the transactions between landlord and tenant prior to 
the summary settlement of 1858, since that date, competition 
has been gradually displacing, and has now, in most parts of 
the districts, superseded custom; the result, alike of a radical 
change of government, of greater security to life and pro¬ 
perty, and of the altered state of the fiscal relation between 
the land-owner and the state. This sounds very much like 
heresy in the face of Mr. J. S. Mill’s emphatically expressed 
doctrine, that “ competition as a regulator of rent has no 
existence,” At the same time he says in another place:—“ the 
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relations, more especially, between, tbe land-owner and the 
cultivator, and the payment made by tbe latter to the 
former, are, in all states of society, bui the most modern” 
(the italics are mine), “ determined by the usage of tlio 
country. Never until late times have the conditions of the 
occupancy of land been, (as a general rule), an affair of com¬ 
petition.” Mr. Mill then goes on to cite India as an example 
in favour of his previous argument, but the analogy, so far 
as Oudh is concerned, is not established; the system described, 
although in vogue in other parts of the country, being in¬ 
applicable to the now unquestioned tenant status of tins pro¬ 
vince. The question of the existence of competition amongst 
the cultivators of Oudh was raised and discussed by several 
officers concerned in the famous Tenant Bight enquiry. I 
cannot but think that those who then opposed the idea of its 
existence must have since been led to modify their views with 
the clearer light and experience of another five and a half 
years. In para: 64 of his Census Eeport, I find, I am 
supported in my opinion by Mr. Williams, who writes as 
follows :—“ I think that a perusal of Table V. must load us 
“ to the conclusion, that both here and in the other moro 
“densely peopled districts of Oudh, the labour bestowed on 
“ cultivation is excessive, and that competition for land is 
“ rapidly rising and bringing in its train its usual acconqiaui- 
“ ments, the poverty and distress of the whole agricultiu'al 
“population.” And here I would mention that 1 havo 
noticed that the reluctance, which has liithcrto boon mani¬ 
fested by tenants, to leave their native village with ovon tho 
certain prospect of bettering thomsolves elbuwhoro, is bi'giu- 
ning to give way in some places ; a fact which I roganl as a 
further indication of the presence of competition, but which 
is at the same time a healthy sign. 

157. A clear appreciation of the true value of labour 
Labour. Certainly difficult of attainmont; 

. , . especially so, in its relation to 

agricultural operations. In his essay on Civil Covoruinunt 
published in 168D, Locke has written as follows 


i( 

U 

n 

it 


Let any one consider what the difibronco is botwoou an 
acre of land planted with tobacco or sugar, sown with wheat, 
or barley, and an acre of the same laud lying in coranion, 
without any husbandry upon it, and he will find that tho 
improvement of labour makes by far tho greater part of tho 
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“ value. I tliink it will be but a very modest computation 
“ to say, tbat of the products of the earth, useful to the life 
" of man, nine-tenths are the effects of labour; nay, if we 
“ rightly estimate things as they come to our use, and cast 
“ up the several expenses about them, what in them is purely 
“ owing to nature, and what to labour, we shall find that in 
“ most of them ninety nine hundredths are wholly to be put 
on the account of labour,” 


Adam Smith says :—“ labour was the first price, the 
" original purchase-money that was paid for all things. It 
“ was not by gold or by silver but by labour that all the 
“ wealth of the world was purchased.” Another writer de¬ 
fines labour, as “ tlie sole source of exchangeable value, and 
“ consequently of wealth.” 


158, In the present day, when this country is being 
. . ,,, rapidly opened up to civilization, and 

its alleged hidden wealth is daily 
undergoing development, the progress and effects of agri¬ 
cultural labour, which in the territorial division of labour has 
peculiar reference to this Province, must be watched with 
the closest interest. In this district labour is abundant, and 


at the same time cheap ; too cheap in fact, having due re¬ 
gard to the enhanced price of all the necessaries of life, to 
maintain a just equilibrium between the values exchanged. 
Skilled labour has doubtless profited by the vicinity of the 
railroad ; and many of the cleverest artizans of the district 
have long since become almost permanent employees under 
the East Indian Railway Company, where they obtain far 
higher wages, than local employers could or would allow 
them. On the other liand, the condition of the unskilled 


labourers, who form the masses, has not been ameliorated. 
Numbers were employed sometime back on the railroad, 
and many still who live in the more immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, earn their livelihood by the same means. These, how¬ 
ever, compose biit a small proportion of the whole ; and it is 
with the agricultural classes that this report has chief con- 
cern. I propose to notice the more important and common 
sub-divisions of labour, with the present rates of remunera¬ 
tion accorded to each by the zaminddr ; to compare these 
rates with those which prevailed in the “ Nawllbi,’-' 
shortly before annexation; and, lastly, to note as far as 
possible, the difference between the present and the former 
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prices of the cheaper and lighter food grains, which form the 
principal subsistence of the poorer classes, to compare the 
present and former conditions of the labourer. 


Description. 

Men, 

Women. ^ 

Cliildron, 

Kavtdbi. 

Present. 

time. 

K'aw^bi. 

Present 

time. 

Nawabi, 

Present 

lime. 


Grain. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Grain, 

Grain. 

Grain, 

Ploughman, 

li Ser. 

14 Ser. 

... 

lk“Ser. 

li Scr. 

... 

Sower,. 

14 .. 

li „ 

14 Ser. 

Ik Scr. 

Manuring, 

H „ 

14 „ 

Ik » 

14 ,, 

Ik „ 

14 „ 

Irrigation labour 

Sr. Chks. 

Sr. Chks. 

Sr. Chks. 

Sr. Chks. 

Sr. Chks, 

Sr. Chks. 

at the well, ... 

1 14 

1 14 

1 14 

1 u 

... 


At the “ dogla’*,.. 

2 8 

2 8 

2 8 

2 8 

... 

.«* 

Weeding labour, 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

Reaper,^ 

3 8 

3 8 

3 8 

3 8 

... 

••• 

Thresher, 

1 8 

1 8 

1 8 

1 8 

1 8 

1 8 

Well sinker, 

Si Annas. 

2 Annas. 


,,, 

,,, 


Mud wall builder. 

2 .. 

2k 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mndfarrier, 

Tile and brick 

1 » 

Ik „ 

1 Anna. 

1 Ik Anna. 

2&3pico, 

1 Anna. 

14 to 2 „ 

2kto3„ 



«»■ 

manufacturer, 
Mason or *' Raj,” 

24 „ 

3&4 „ 





Carpenter, 

14 .. 

3 „ 

... 

... 

... 

*** 

Blacksmith, 

1 « 

3 „ 


1 

... 

... 


Now as to the cheaper grains :— 


Barley sold in the Nawdbi at 50 scrs; now sells at 32 sors. 


Maize „ 

}} 

32 

99 

99 

25 

« Makra” „ 

99 

40 

99 

99 

28 

“ Bajra'" „ 

99 

80 

99 

99 

25 

“ Hit’' „ 

99 

50 

99 

99 

35 

“ KdSridau” 

99 

40 

99 

99 

30 

“ Mothi" „ 

99 

40 

99 

99 

20 

Peas ,, 

9} 

40 

99 

99 

28 

“ Ariar” „ 

9J 

50 

99 

99 

80 


Thus it will be seen that in some instances tho rates of 
reniuneration have only slightly increased since tho introduc¬ 
tion of British rule. The price of the coarser grains has, 
however, risen very considerably, and to an extent which ia 
not quite compensated by the amount of enhanced wage. A 
slight advance on the latter is therefore necessary in order to 
place these, who are chiefly artizans, on tho same footing as 
they were in the Nawabi; while it is evident that the circum¬ 
stances of the farm labourers are certainly not more straitened 
than before annexation as regards actual wage. 

t.* Mtlie average of the “ lehwa” or reaper’s right. It may 1'" more and it may bo 
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159. Owing to the impoverished circumstances of the 
agricultural classes generally, it is sel- 
dom that the cultivator is not obliged 
to borrow from the mahajan or grain merchant the seed he 
requires'at exorbitantly usurious rates, and as his debt or a 
portion of it is frequently outstanding at the close of each 
harvest, the interest accumulates in a compound ratio, till at 
last the debt comes to be regarded by both parties as a sort 
of chronic and irremediable state of things, while at the same 
time the unfortunate cultivator is yearly more completely at 
the mercy of his creditor. The rate of interest is fifty per 
cent, to begin with. As has been recorded in the Chief Com¬ 
missioner’s Circular No. 94-5363 of 1870, “ the needy hus- 
“ bandman has to borrow at seed time, when grain is dearest, 
“ and his purposes require the best samples. lie has to repay at 
“ harvest time, when grain is commonly cheapest.” Whatever 
may be the practice in other parts of the country, in this 
district the actual amount of grain plus fifty per cent, is en¬ 
tered in the “ baniah’s” books at the time of l)orrowiug, and 
this amount, less “daswans,” or one-tenth of the interest, is 
received at harvest time. Under this state of things a solvent 
cultivator is not a loser. But let us take the case of an in¬ 
solvent borrower :— 

Let x=the amount of his original loan. Then in the 
month of ‘‘Chait,” (March, April), following, if still unpaid, 
the debt amounts to— 

This, if allowed to run on to October, when the cultivator 
comes for fresh seed, is entered in the baniah’s books as:—' 

^(1 + 1) + i^x(l -h -I). 

If this again remains unliquidated till the following 
“ rabi,” it goes down as :— 

Now let us suppose the original loan was five maunds; it 
has now beeome at the end of eighteen months, fourteen 
maunds, two and a half sers. If the cultivator should now 
be in a position to pay up, he generally obtains a remission 
of one-tenth of the total increment, which in the present in¬ 
stance would amount to thirty-six and a quarter sers j leaving 
him liable for thirteen maunds, six and a quarter sers, which is 
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equivalent to auincrease on the oi'iginal five maunds of no less 
than 163 per cent. Under such circumstances is it a matter 
of marvel that the poorer classes find it difficult to keep body 
and soul together, while the sleek and leech-like “ baniah” 
fattens on the life blood of his victims ? Central grain dep6ts, 
whence the cultivator might procure the best seed samples 
at an annual rate of interest not exceeding six per cent., would 
be an incalculable boon. When Brahmans and Bdjpfits adopt 
the trade of the mahajan and “ baniah,” they are terribly 
grasping, and from them the poor husbandman gets no mercy. 
They allow no remission whatever. On the other hand, mem¬ 
bers of the regular trading class sometimes allow a drawback 
of as much as twenty-five per cent, on the amount of interest, 
and never less than ten per cent. Cash entries are very rarely 
adopted, the loan being recorded in terras of the article sui)- 
plied, and each year’s account kept distinct. 

160. The amount of seed, of course, varies very much 
EeifttiTe ^uAntitics of s6€d to With the nature of the crop to be sown. 

The following table represents the 



average requirements per acre for the principal crops. 
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It is ciil'iotis to observe here, with reference to barley, 
peas and gram, which are sown both broadcast and in drills, 
that an excess of seed is required for the latter method. In. 
English farming it is just the rererse, broadcast moa/riahly 
requiring more seed than drill. I have never seen wheat 
sown broadcast in this district. It is always sown in drills. 
I append a comparison of the quantities of seed required 
for an acre of wheat and barley in these parts, and in 
England. 



Pi’atabgarh. 

England. 


Broadcast. 

Drill. 

Broadcast. 

Brill 

"Wheat, 

Basliels. 

Bushels. 

2’4 to 2'74 

Bushels. 

2‘5 to 3‘5 

Bushels. 

2' to 3* 

Barley, 

2-46 to 2'87 

2-87 to 3-28 

3 to 4 

2'5 to 3*5 


I have calculated the bushel of wheat as sixty pounds 
and the bushel of barley as fifty pounds. There is not much 
difference, it will be observed, between the two rates. 

161. I now pass on to notice the village ofidoials and 
..r... village servants, ordinarily styled 

Village Establxshment. the “ paija.” 

The “ Patwdri,” or Tillage Accountant, is an important 
, p, , - functionary, whether viewed in his 

* “ ^ relations to the landed proprietor*, his 

master, or to Government who demands from liim the jrerio- 
dical submission of the accounts of his charge. These^men 
are entirely Kayeths or Kayeth perverts to Mahomodanism. 
In other than T’alukddri estates they hold office during the 
joint pleasure of the landowner and the district officer; that 
is to say, neither has the power to remove a “ patwdri ” 
independently of the other. Nevertheless his wages are paid 
by the former alone, and are usually proportioned to tho 
extent of land under his charge.* A “ patwdri’s ” charge 

^ In T’alukdarf estates, the Talukd^r has the power to appoint and remoye a Patwdri 
under a recent circular of the Financial CozumiiBioner, 
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varies from a portion of a village, to a large circle of several 
villages. In the latter case, he employs members of his own 
family or others, as assistants, he himself being responsible 
for their work. The ordinary rate of remuneration is six per 
cent, on the Imperial revenue, and is either paid in cash, or 
by an allowance of laud, which again is either rent free or 
charged with a low rent according to circunsstances. The 
“ patwdris ” of this district are, as a rule, an intelligent body 
of men; but, as might be expected, often dishonest, untruth¬ 
ful and rapacious. The cultivators live in dread of them, and 
are ever ready to propitiate them with offerings of grain, &c. 
Indeed I have genei'ally noticed that the “ patwjtrf ” is a 
sleek, well conditioned man, who lives in one of tlie best, if 
not the best house in the village, and weai's clothes of a bet¬ 
ter material than his neighbours. All this could hardly be 
compassed with his often slender wage, and must be sot down 
to the thriving trade he drives with the ignorant tillers of 
the soil, in his capacity of village accountant and referee: 
and in fact, he does possess a considerable power for good or 
evil over these unfortunates, who both in court and out of 
it are so often at his mercy. 


The OhauHdar, 


162. Next to the “patwdri,” and but little his inferior 

in importance in the eyes of the 
people, is the chaukiddr ” or vil¬ 
lage watchman. These two worthies may indeed be said to 
lord it over the village. The principal duty of the ohaukf- 
ddr is, of course, the detection and prompt report of crime; 
but, from the circumstance that though morally boriud to 
tb.e Government in this capacity, ho is, in reality, tho f)aid, 
(or oftener ill-paid and even unpaid), servant of the landloi’d, 
only so far as the latter is alive to a sense of his public I’cs- 
ponsibilities as a land-holder, will the chaukiddr prove an 
efficient servant of the State. As a matter of fact, it is well- 
known how few of the former do discharge their obligations 
in this respect, and when to this is added tho fact that they 
regard the chaukidar as their own servant, arc careless and 
indifferent about paying him, and often employ him througli- 
out the day on errands of their own, so that at night, instead 
of watching, he falls asleep through sheer fatigue, is it matter 
of surprise that thieves and miscreants escape with impunity 
th4 punishment which should overtake them ?* 

, * I purposely aToid aUnsion to tlio ciiminal liaguo uliich often exists btlwoon the 

chaukidar and the professional thief* 

IC 
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163. To remedy this state of things, it appears to me, that. 
Suggestions for improving the first of all, prompt measutes should 

position of the ohauHdrr. 1)6 taken to cnsure the regular and 

punctual payment of the chaukidAr by the landlord, and that 
this burden should he in part borne by the State, also in 
order to secure a lien on his services, such as at present can 
hardly be said to have any legal existence. In the next 
place, the rate of remuneration should be fixed on a scale 
sufficiently liberal to make the post one which the incum¬ 
bent will regard as well worth his while to exert himself to 
retain. A suggestion of Mr. G. B. Maconochie in his report 
on the Undo Settlement, to the effect that certain fields 
should he authoritatively marked off in each village, and 
assigned to the chaukidar free of rent, so as to unite the 
Government and the landlord in supporting the rural police, 
is in my opinion well worthy of attention.* There are in all 
3142 chaukiddrs in the district. It has been so arranged as to 
have, on an average, one chaukiddr for every sixty-two houses. 

164. The gorait has always differed from the chauklddr 

inasmuch as he is entirely a private 
® servant as it were of the zaminddr. 

The Government mahes no demand on his services. The 
gorait may he described as a kind of universal errand hoy, 
and when appointed by the zaminddr, is expected to make 
himself generally useful in the village. In consideration of the 
modest fee of a ser’s weight of grain at harvest time, he 
undertakes to keep an eye on the cultivators’ crops at night. 
His remuneration from the landlord is usually from one to 
two bigahs of land, rent free. The gorait, as a‘village insti¬ 
tution, is dying out, probably because the zaminddr finds 
that he cannot afford anything in the shape of a superfluity 
in these days. Both chaukiddrs and goraits arc chiefly of the 
Pdsi class, although a not inconsiderable number of Mahome- 
dans and Chamdrs may also be found among them. 

166. The following are the vil- 
*■ The Paqa." lage Servants which are included in the 

comprehensive term “ Parja.”:— 

"Lohdr,” ... Blacksmith. 

“Barhai,” ... Carpenter, 

* ^The land should be revenue as ■well as rent free, or the payment will still bo by the 
zamindai*. Either this should be done or the proceedings of last year’s Eaizabad Commit¬ 
tee, of which I was President, should bo adopted, recommending a return to cash payment. 

P. 0. 
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** Klimlidr,” 
Klahd,r,” 

Dhobi,” 

“Dirzi,” 

■“ Hajdm or Ndo,” 
“ Bari,” 

“ Ghamdr,” ... 

Mehtar,” 

“ Manih^ir,” 

« Mdli,” 


“ Tamboli,” 


Potter. 

Water carrier aad palanquia bearer. 

Washerman. 

Tailor. 

Barber. 

Torch bearer. 

Occasional labourer. The wife is the 
village accoucheuse. 

Sweeper. 

Lac bangle maker. 

Gardener. Provides flowers for neck¬ 
laces, and offerings at mar¬ 
riages and fairs. 

“ Pdn” grower and seller. 


166. The first three generally receive from the zamin- 
ddr small grants of land, varying from 
emunera ion. biswaUs to three h£»ahs, as well as 

thirteen sers of grain at each harvest. This latter duo is 
styled “ lehna.” Prom the cultivators, they are entitled to 
thirteen and a half sers of grain per plough, during the year. 
This is called kharihaq[.” 

The Kahdr receives fifom the zaminddr from five 
biswahs to two bigahs of land, and this is all. Ho gets no 
grain allowance, either from the landlord or the tenant. 


The DAoSt'has a " Jdghir’ from the zarainddr of about 
the same extent as the Kahdr ; but he receives in addition a 
grain allowance of seven sers from each cultivator who em- 
^oys him. 

The Dirzi enjoys a small jdghir” like tlio two preced¬ 
ing ; but has no fixed allowance from the tenants on the 
estate. 

The Hajdm or Ndo is allowed a small plot, not exceed¬ 
ing one blgah, by the landlord; and for each beard, (i. e., man), 
he is entitled to seven sers of grain annually. 

The JBdrl is uncommon except in T’alukddri villages, and 
his remuneration is on no fixed scale. 

The Chamdr holds up to one blgah of land from the 
Zaminddr, while for each occasion of child birth, at which 
his wife attends, he receives either one or two annas. 
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The Mehtar, -unfortunately for sanitation, is far too 
rarely met -with amongst the existing roll of village sei’vants. 
Where kept, he is favoured with a pittance of from two to 
eight annas a month. 

The Manihar manufactures lac bangles, and his wife 
generally sells and fastens them on to the wrists of the pur¬ 
chasers. For the performance of this ceremony at the house 
of the zaminddr, she receives her food for the day. 


The “ Mali’' obtains cash presents from the zaminddr 
on each festive occasion. These gifts seldom, if ever, exceed 
three rupees at one time. 


The Tamboir exists entirely by his trade and receives 
no perquisites. 

All village servants comprised in the category of 
“ Parja,” in addition to the “ jdghirs,” presents, and al¬ 
lowances recapitulated above, receive on the occasion of each 
marriage, one suit of female apparel. The custom of the 
country is that when a daughter is married, the bridegroom’s 
family supplies the dress to the “ Parjd” of both villages; 
since it rarely if ever happens that the bride and bride¬ 
groom reside in the same village. Not included in the "Parja,” 
but nevertheless formerly a regular part of the village 
establishment, was the " Bayd” or weigher. The ofl&ce is 
now, however, very nearly obsolete. 


167. In this place, I feel I cannot do better than 
^ follow the example of Captain Davies, 
in his report on the Shahpur district 
of the Panjdb, and give a few details illustrative of the 
social habits of the people of this district, details whidh, 
being generally applicable to the population of these parts, 
find an appropriate place in one of the earliest settlement 
reports of the province. 


168. The ordinary habitation of the peasantry consists 
_ of four rooms built in this wise:^ 

Houses. ^ j 1 11 

four outer clay walls are run up in 
the shape of a parallelogram, the longest sides imnning norjbh 
and south, according to the teaching of the Shdsters. Within 
these walls, and parallel to them, at a distance of from seven to 
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ten feet, four more walls are built up to tbe same height. 
The two sets of walls are then covered over with common 
thatch (“ khas posh”), and thus they form, with the aid of 
divisions, either four or eight rooms (kothris) with an inner 
enclosure or court yard called “ angan’’ or “ angndi” A 
ground plan will perhaps convey the best idea of the houses 
most commonly seen. 

. if. 


T— I 1-"-H- 

»I l» 


W. 


Am ga/rC* 
or 

"Arngnai.” 


K 


c Entrance. 


S. 


. The spaces between the lines a a and b b represent an 
outlet for drainage purposes, which is made either on the 
eastern or northern face. The main entrance at c is always 
constructed on the southern half of the face B, so as to afford 
a screen to the inner door-way, which is in the centre of the 
line e. The other principal door-ways are built in the centre 
of the walls N. W. S. The door-ways are merely vacant 
spaces which, when required, are closed with a rough 
brush-wood or grass screen, called a “ tatti.” In tlio Patti 
and Pratdbgarh tahsils, one sees more thatch pent roofs than 
any other; but in the Behdr and Salon tahsils, the flat mud 
roof is principally adopted. The walls are covered with a 
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roTigli frame-work of leaves and “ riis” brushwood, and clay 
is then plastered over it for a thickness of about two feet. 
These roofs, used also as dormitories in the hot weather, are 
preferred to the pent roof as they do not leak, and last for 
many years; whereas the latter I’equire renewal every'year 
or two, according to the extent of the ravages made by the 
white ants. Sometimes one sees a habitation combining 
both styles of roof. Then again there is the single slope 
thatch roof, constructed by building up the inner wall to 
a considerable height above the outer one, and then apply¬ 
ing the hypothenuse in the shape of a cumbrous thatch 
frame-work. Those who can afford the luxury use tiles. 
This is of course exceptional, and the fashion dates from 
annexation only. Within the space shown in the above 
figure, the cultivator manages to house his family, to shelter 
his bullocks, (and, if a Ohamdr or Pdsi, to keep his pigs like 
the Irishman in his cabin),* to store his grain, and in fact 
to keep all his worldly possessions. The Zaminddrs and 
more opulent classes enclose their dwellings again by another 
outer wall, within which cattle sheds are erected and fuel 
and grain stored without enoroaclxing on the inner space 
reserved for the privacy of the family. 

169. Of grain storing receptaeles, the following deserve 
mention. 

The “ gdrh” or “khon,” a deep circular hole generally 
constructed within the “ dngan,” 
capable of holding from 100 to 300 
stoadardmaunds of grain. The mouth 
of the hole is narrow, seldom exceeding two feet in diameter, 
and retains this width until it reaches some three feet below the 
surface of the ground when it rapidly widens into the requir¬ 
ed dimensions. In this the different grains to be stored are 
deposited in layers, with a stratum of chopped straw be¬ 
tween each sort. The mouth is then closed np in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: at the bottom of the shaft or entrance hole, 
sticks are secured cross-wise and over these straw is placed, 
mud is then applied, and lastly dry earth is filled in up to 
the level of the ground. This style of store house is more 
common to the premises of the ‘'zaminddr” and village mahd- 

* ^ Chamdrs and Pdsis are, as a rule, only allowed to keep pigs within their dwellings 
when their houses are situated on the outskirts of the Tillage, as indeed is generally the 
case. 
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jaa” than to the dwelling of the ordinary cultivator. When 
closed up in “ Jeth” (May and June) the “gdrh” is not opened 
until the season arrives for making advances, and for sowing. 

170. The “ koth” is the common granary of the cul¬ 

tivator, and is a curious contrivance. 
!rhe**KofV consists of a solid mass of clay mix¬ 

ed with chopped straw, of circular shape, about three feet in 
diameter, and from about twelve to sixteen inches in thickness. 
This is deposited in one of the “ kothris *’ or chambers of the 
habitation, and upon it are piled up some five or six more circles 
of the same dimensions, but hollowed out in the centre so as to 
leave a lateral thickness of about four inches. The insterstices 
are then carefully plastered over, and when the whole is quite 
dry, the grain is poured in at the top and a cover applied. 
Lastly, a hole is made below on a level with the upper sur¬ 
face of the first or solid circle, whence the grain is taken 
out as required. A wisp of straw or a wooden bung serves as 
a stopper. A “ koth” is capable of containing up to thirty five 
“ pakka” maunds. More than one sort of grain is not kept 
in the “ koth” at the same time. Eice is frequently stored 
in a primitive fashion called “bakhdr.” A clear space outside 
the dwelling is selected, so situated as to be within siglit of 
the inmates by day, one of the male members of tho family 
sleeping close to the spot at night. The rice, whether 
dhdn” or “ jarhan,” is then collected here, and covered 
completely with straw, over which mud is plastered to a 
thickness of some four or five inches* When tho value of 
rice has risen, the “ bakhdr” is opened and tho grain sold to 
the highest bidder. There is lastly tho interior “ bakhdr” for 
the “ rabi” grains. This is merely a cross-wall run up at 
one end of a “ kothri” or chamber to a height of about five 
feet, in. the space enclosed by which the different grains are 
kept,'separated by layers of “ bhiisd,” or chopped straw. The 
arrangement is made with due regard to tho immediate and 
ulterior requirements of the family. Aoccss to this store 
room is by means of a short ladder. In all receptacles of 
grain, dried “ mahwah” leaves are placed, in order to keep 
off the white ant. 

171. Of other common articles of house furniture may 

raraitnre. mentioned the “ chond” or cylind cical 

earthen vessel for holding flour, salt &c., 
and with a varying capacity of from two to five maunds; 
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the “ shirwi” or earthen cooking pot with a wide mouth, of 
which there are at least three or four in every house; the "ga- 
lowa” a large coarsely made circular basket in which the bul¬ 
locks receive their feed of chopped straw or stalks; the “jho- 
Wa” a similar basket but smaller, in which is carried to the 
field the seed for sowing; the “tokri” or “palri” and the 
" sikhaula,” still smaller baskets, with very little apparent 
difference between them, which are used as refuse baskets and 
for a variety of common purposes which it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to detail; the “ dauid” a bamboo made basket for hold¬ 
ing flour in, and which is also used as a grain measure; the 
“mauni,” a small hand basket made of “kdsa” grass bound 
with “ miinj” (sheath of the "sarpat” grass) and used in 
sowing. The “mauni” is filled from the “jhowa” and is 
held in one hand, while the seed is taken out and scattered 
with the other; the “ siip” or winnowing fan made of “ sfrki” 
(vide para. 38); the "chalni,” “ bikna,” and '‘dkha/’ differ¬ 
ent kinds of grain and flour sieves; the “ mtinsar,” a 
wooden instrument with an iron ring at one end, used for 
threshing purposes; the “pidha” and "bilna,” board and 
rolling pin for kneading, (the “ pidha” is some times also a 
flat stone); the “sir’and “lohra,” a flat stone and round 
stone used for pounding spices, and condiments, in fact a rude 
pestle and mortar. The “ charkha” or cotton spinning wheel 
used by women only, the “ oharpoy” or common bedstead 
and the “ machia” a low four cornered stool complete the list 
of articles of primitive furniture to be commonly seen in the 
interior of a Pratdbgarh peasant’s hut. As a rule the owner 
is careful in observing the old maxim, a place for everything 
and everything in its place; for one seldom sees confusio-n 
and untidiness in his internal arrangements. Pilth and 
rubbish may reign rampant outside and around the dwelling, 
but generally speaking, the inside will be found to be neat 
and clean. 

172. As might be expected from the foregoing details, 
the food of the masses is exceedingly 
simple, and varies with each har¬ 
vest. After the “ rabi” harvest cakes made of wheaten 
flour, ground barley, peas, grain, &c., are chiefly eaten. 
Bice and other “ kharif” grains succeed to these in their 
season, and are varied with lentils (“ddl”). As a savoury 
adjunct “ ghee” is mixed with their food by those who can 
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afiford it. '* Giir” (molasses) is also a luxury whioL. but few 
comparatively can afford daily. It is chiefly eaten with the 
noon-tide “ chibena” or parched gram. Vegetables and fruit 
are, in their seasons, largely consumed. The first meal is 
generally taken between 9 A. M., and noon, and the second 
after sunset. Seldom is food taken before 9 o’clock in the 
morning. Por those engaged in agricultural pursuits, the 
women of the house always cook and prepare their food. 
In fact, the hard work and general drudgery of the house¬ 
hold here, as elsewhere in India, falls to the lot of the weaker 
vessel. 


173. Excluding the wealthier classes who can afford 
^ ^ fine muslins, silks, &c., the mass of 

resB an omamen s. population may be Separated into 

two divisions with regard to the nature of the material with 
which they usually clothe themselves. The least poor of 
these two divisions wear as a rule the English fabrics here 
known as “ markin’’ and “ nainsouk,” while the dress of the 


poorest class is almost entirely composed of the coarse country 
materials called “garha,” “dhoti” and “gazi.” The ordinary 
dress of the Hindti is the “ mirzai” or short jacket with sleeves, 
below which is worn the “dhoti”. Round the head is twisted 


the “dopattah,” which is a long narrow strip of any common 
material. The Mahomedan usually wears tight “paejamas” 
fastened round the waist and reaching about six inches below 
the knee, over which he throws the “kurta” or long loose 
garment with sleeves, which falls down as far as the knees, 
The “mirzai” of the Hindti is fastened in front on the right, 
while the similar fastening of the Mahomedan garment is on 
the left. The Hindi! female peasant attire is ordinarily the 
“dhoti” and the “lahangahpharia”. The former is, as a rule, 
the dress of the older women, and the latter that of the younger. 
The^'dhoti” is simply a large sheet, two thirds of which are rolled 
round the body and the remainder thrown over the head and 
shoulders. The “lahangah pharia”, consists of two garments; 
via., the “lahangah” a kind of petticoat, commonly made of 
some stripped or coloured material, fastened at the waist, and 
the “pharia” a simple piece of some coarse material like 
“g^rh^L” &c., and not unlike the “dhoti.” It is thrown over 
the head and upper portion of the body, and the ends in front 
are "tucked in beneath the “lahangah,” A “kurti” or short 
jacket without sleeves, or with very small sleeves, is often 
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worn witli either style of dress. The dress of the Mahomedan 
women does not much differ from the above, except that the 
Koreshi women often wear loose “paejdmas” and a sheet(or as 
it is in this instance called "dopattah”) thrown over the head 
and shoulders, thence falling down to about the knees,* under 
this again the “kurti” above described, is usually worn. The 
ornaments worn by both classes are too numerous and intricate 
to describe, and have therefore been shown separately in 
Plates 11. and III., which will be found in the appendices. 


174. It is hardly to be expected that there should he many 
. wild animalsina district so highly culti- 

vated; neverthelesswolves still exist in 
the ravines and grass “nallahs,” and frequently commit 
depredations on the flocks of the shepherd. Their numbers are 
yearly diminishing, and with the continuance of the Imperial 
grant for their destruction will soon become a thing of the 
past. During the last ten years 256 wolves have been des¬ 
troyed, while the total sum paid in rewards has amounted to 
B-s. 740. Por a full grown animal, from Rs. 3 to 6 are 
allowed and for a cub 1 Ee. only. Of enemies to cultivation, 
may he mentioned the “Nylgdi,” or "rhoj” as he is sometimes 
called on the other side of the Ganges,* wild cattle, pig, and 
monkeys. The latter are to be seen in most large groves and 
owing to the prejudice against killing them entertained by 
the Hindds, their numbers remain constant. They are 
exceedingly mischievous, and their devastations extend from 
the time the seed is put into the ground until it is ripe for 
the sickle. Nylgdi, wild cattle, and pig are almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the grass or “Cachdr” lands on the borders of the 
Ganges. They occasion very considerable damage in those 
villages which are within a distance of five or six miles from the 
river, and travelling as they do in large herds, a night’s work 
is often attended with serious loss to the cultivator. Snakes 
are not numerous. Prom January 1865 to the end of 1869, 
only 255 appear to have been killed for the Government re¬ 
wards, which amounted to Es. 66-13-0. 

176. There is a fair sprinkling of small game in the 
Pratdbgarh district, consisting princi¬ 
pally of the hare, peafowl ( Pavo cris- 
tatus), grey partridge (Oriygornis pontiaariana), common s^aipe 

* The •white footed antelope* The name *'nylgai” (or Tblue cow) is a misnomer, arising 
from the ignorance of the natives as to the real character of the animal, 
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(Oallmago gallimla), large grey or European quail ( Qoturnix 
coromandelica), the bush quail (JPerdioula combrye^isis), toge¬ 
ther with several varieties of geese, ducks, wigeou, and teal. 
The black partridge (Fra/ncolinns vulgaris) is a comparatively 
rare bird, and is to be found chiefly in the “Sarpat” aud yKdsa” 
grass along the banks of the Ganges. I was at tlie pains, not 
long ago, of drawing up a detailed report regarding the game 
of this and the adjoining districts of the Division, in connec¬ 
tion with the then most important subject of preservation. As 
the subject is still one which commands the interest of not a few, 
I have taken the hberty of appending my memorandum to 
this report. 

176. The rivers and reservoirs both natural and artificial 
abound with fish. In the former aro 
principally caught the “ rahd” the 
anwdri” (Indian mullet), the “ chelhwa”, the “ sehri”, the 
“ saur”, “ changa”, the “ tengua,” the “singhi”, the “ belga- 
gra”, the “mangdri’', the “darhi”, the “bam” and the 
“ parhdi.” The fresh water prawn called “ jhingwa” is also 
very plentiful. With the exception of the “ anwiiri”, all the 
above mentioned fish may be seen in the “ jliils” and tanks 
of the district. In the latter, the fishing season commences 
■with the irrigation in November, and continues till May and 
June. In the rivers, the season is much the same, with 
this difference, that during the continuance of the first ‘speight’ 
of the rains, or, in other words, when the river is in flood 
for the first time in the year, larger quantities of fish am often 
caught in one week, than have been taken during the course 
of several weeks previously. Kahdrs are the px’incipal fisher¬ 
men and engage in the pursuit as a trade; although at the 
same time other castes at times adopt the calling. Nets of 
various shapes and sizes of mesh are used in the _ different 
localities •, while spearing with the “ pachki” or tri-furcated 
spear is also largely resorted to, wherever tho water is suf¬ 
ficiently shallow and clear to admit of it. 


177. The ddk cess in this district amounts to 

Dhtriot Postal arrangements. 2.981, and the Go vommcnt grant- 

in-aid to Es. 670, a grand 

total of Es. 3,567. This sum provides for thirteen Dost 
Masters, thirty-six runners and twenty-six delivery 
peons, leaving a small margin for contingencies. The 
Post offices with their respective circles have boon 
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shown in Map IV of the appendices. The system, which 
originated with Mr. Charles Currie, is now too well known 
to again require detailed description. It has hitherto suc¬ 
ceeded, and I have no doubt of its continuing to work well. 
The pay of the Post Master has been fixed at Rs. 5. ’ This 
certainly appears a very small figure for a man who can read 
and write; but tmfortunately the state of the available funds 
does not admit of an increase.* The apprehension is lest, a 
system of illegal mulcting, under false pretences should, under 
such circumstances, become prevalent. 


178. In addition to the zillah School at the Sadr 
Station, there are the following schools 
® in the interior of the distriot.f 

2 Vernacular Town schools, at Patti and Behdr. 

1 Grant-in-aid school at Nawdbganj, (Pariawan.) 

50 Village Schools. 

1 Girls’ school at Nawdbganj near Bela. 

This gives us exactly one school for every forty-one vil¬ 
lages, which, considering the average small size of the latter, is 
an excellent distribution. It was stated with reference to this 
district in the Educational Report for the last year, that “ a 
village school education can be had in every part of the Pra- 
tdbgarh district for little or nothing”, a result which was 
hailed with much satisfaction by the late Chief Commissioner. 


179. In the zillah school only, is English taught. The 
, .., zillah school, in addition to preparing 

pupita for 4e Canning Colle|e at 
Lucknow, and for the University classes, “must also”, it has 
been distinctly laid down, “ play the part of an ordinary 
village school,” and again that the elementary education of 
the agricultural masses, is “ one of the special though in¬ 
cidental duties of the zUlah school.” The average attendance 


• Are they not often rfflage Bchool-masters, Begisfarars and the like.—P. 0. 

t Having been tmable to obtain the reqnieite infonnation regarding the Salon and 
Parsadipnr parganahs, now included within the limits of the EiL Bareli district, my 
remarks must he understood to have reference to the new district of Pratdbgarh. 
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during the year 1869-70 was 129, which was 78 per cent 
of the number registered. Two of the T’alukddrs of the 
district, Edjah Chatpdl Singh of Ntirpur* and Babti Mahesh 
Buksh of Dhyawan, have been educated at this school, which 
they* attended for some seven years. The Senior Inspector 
has reported that “ both have received a very fair education, 
“ and take much interest in the village schools on their estates, 
** as well as in the zillah school where they were educated.” 
They are still anxious to improve themselves, and devote 
much of their leisure time to reading English standard works. 
They are good landlords, and have the respect of their 
tenantry. 


CC 

(C 

te 


180. With regard to the vernacular town schools, Mr. 
, „ , , Harington has recorded that they 

Ve«acuiarTowBschoois. „ peculiariutercst and deserve 


special encouragement. Their high aim is ultimately to 
convey in Eastern tongues to Eastern minds the advance 
which has been made in Western civilization and thought.” 


The Patti school registers 90 students, of which number 80, or 


88’8per cent., constitute the average attendance; while 52 is 
the number borne on the rolls of the Behar school, of which 


the average attendance is 45, or 86’6 per cent. Urdu, Ndgri, 
and Persian are the languages in which instruction is conveyed. 
Of the total number of students 116 arc Hindds, principally 
Kshattris, Brdhmans, and Kayeths, and 26 are Mahomodans. 
There are five teachers on monthly salaries of from Its. 30 
to Bs. 7. 


181. The grant-in-aid school at Nawdbganj on tho 
estate of Sheikh Dost Mahomed, 
T’alukddr of Paridwan, is supported by 
subscriptions and by the Government grant-in-aid. It is at¬ 
tended by 54 pupils, of whom 20 are Mahomodans and tho 


remainder Hindds. Two teachers are employed, one on 
Es. 20 per mensem and the other on Bs. 6. The course is 


much the same as in the vernacular town school. Sheikh 


Dost Mahomed takes a deep interest in tho welfare of this 
school, and though far from well off, has contributed hand¬ 
somely towards the neat and substantial building, which is 
now the alma mater of Nawdbganj. 


* The head aad representatiYO of tho old family of Piatibgarii. 
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182. With, regard to village schools, the district may 
Tillage sciiooiB. be Said to be studded with them. 

In Tahsll Patti are 17 schools. 

„ „ Pratdbgarh 19 „ 

„ „ Behar 14 „ 

The attendance has been falling off of late, I am sorry 
to say, owing oliiefly to high prices and to the impoverished 
circumstances of the agricultural classes, which furnish the 
largest proportion of pupils. The pressure has the effect of 
causing the parents to withdraw their sons from the school, 
and transfer them to the field, where their labours prove 
more directly remunerative. A succession of good harvests 
will, I have no doubt, by and bye, put money in the pockets 
of the husbandman, and restore a good attendance in the 
schools. The curriculum is reading and writing, elementary 
arithmetic, dictation, grammar, and composition, geography, 
the history of India, mensuration of surfaces and land sur¬ 
veying. There are 66 boys in this district who, as members 
of the senior class, are learning these latter subjects. Mr. 
Thomson the Senior Inspector, records that ho “ considers 
“ the scheme of studies well adapted to the circumstances of 
“ the people. A boy entering school at six years of age will 
“ finish the course thoroughly by the time he is ten or eleven, 
“ and he will then be very well qualified, as far as school 
“ learning goes, to manage his business whether as farmer, 
“ merchant, or clerk,” Of the sons of zaminddrs, actual pro¬ 
prietors or under-proprietors in the soil, 316 are students 
in the village schools, while of others the numbers are :— 

Sons of Patwdrisand Kaniingos, ... 162 


>9 

99 

Cultivators, 

• « • 

495 

99 

99 

Artizans, ... 

(1 4 • 

129 

99 

J» 

Traders and bankers, ... 

• 4 • 

75 

99 

99 

Professional men such as 
hakims &c.. 

pundits, 

» 4 « 

92 

99 

99 

Government servants, ... 

» 4 • 

82 

99 

99 

Private servants, 

• « • 

45 
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Of Hindis, the Kshattri caste as usual preponderates, 
next conies the Brahman, then the Kaycth, the remainder 
being contributed by the Siidra classes. The proportion of 
Mahomedan to ELindd students is 36'9 per cent, which, 
having regard to the relative numbers of the whole population, 
would seem to indicate a greater desire to avail themselves of 
the educational opportunities offered them, on the part of the 
former than of the latter. Sixty three toachors find employ¬ 
ment in the village schools of this district, and are in receipt of 
salaries ranging from Es. 10 to 6. The majority receive, 
Es. 6 to 7. It will be a good thing for the Department 
when circumstances will admit of the salaries of teachers 
being raised. The (qualifications of several entitle them to 
higher emoluments. 

183. Eemale education may be said to have made a 
, , , hegmning, though a modest one in 

this district. Last October a girls’ 
school was opened at Nawdbganj under the superintendence 
of the active and intelligent Deputy Inspector, Munshi 
Mahomed Hosein. The pupils at present only number thirteen, 
but small beginnings, in a work of such vital importance 
viewed in reference to the enlightenment of the masses, arc 
not to be despised. Punds are needed, and as those are avail¬ 
able, pupils will increase. Curious to discover, and anxious 
in enquiring, a woman is also eager to impart. One educated 
woman, as a medium for disseminating knowledge, is worth, 
in my opinion, ten educated men. I would rcspectftilly sug¬ 
gest that as an encouragement to the cause of district fo'inalo 
education, the profits of such villages as have, iu the rcccmt. 
settlement investigations, been decreed to be the property of 
the State, be devoted in whole, or in part, to Ibis laudable 
object. 
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II.—^HiSTOBIOAIi and Arohceological. 

184 I now come to the second division of this report, 
■which "will embrace the history of the district so far as it 
can be accurately ascertained, together with a notice of such 
places as present features of archceological interest. In the 
prosecution of this task, I shall adhere to the parganah dis¬ 
tribution, parganahs being the natural political divisions of 
the country; at the same time the account of them will be 
given as far as possible in Mr. King’s words. 

185. To begin with parganah Patti Dalipur. The 
, „ parganah as now constituted is, as in- 

argana atti a ipur. dicated by the name, composed of the 

two parganahs of Patti and Dalipur. Tip to the time of 
Nawdb Asaf-ud-dowlA (a.d. 1774) these two parganahs had 
been conjointly known as Jeldlpur Bilkhdr. The subsequent 
division of this portion of the country into the parganahs of 
Patti and Dalipur as the result of the partition of Harbans 
Baa’s paternal estate between his two sons Dingdr Singh and 
Ndhar Singh, will appear in due course in my predecessor’s 
narrative. It was only in 1863 after the declaration of the 
revised assessment that these two divisions were again 
amalgamated under their present designation. 


186. Mr. King writes that tradition assigns the first 
_ possession of the countiy to a race “ of 

* “ Chattris called Mongils who preeed- 

ed the Bhars. A family of these Mongils is to be found in 
“ the village of Stijdnpur, T’alukd Adhdrganj, and this is the 
only one to found in the tahsfl.” Whether the Bhars be 
considered as an aboriginal race, or descendants of ancient 
Bdjpdts, it is very generally believed that the entire district 
of Pratdbgarh was peopled by this race at a very remote 
period, of which no authentic accounts have been handed 
down. Mr. King remarks concerning them as follows:— 


187. Tradition points out the Bhars as the “ primitive 
The Bhaw. “ possessors of the country, and in 

“ many places mounds are shewn as 
the relies of this people, who would seem to have lived in 
fortified dwellings built mainly of burnt brick. It seems 
** probable that the careful exploration of some of these 
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“ mounds might lead to curious discoyeries regarding tins 
“ old tribe; and I hope that Government will, at some 
“ time or other, undertake a work which has perhaps been 
“ too long neglected for the credit of a power which can com- 
“ man’d the services of scientific agents to any extent, in pro- 
“ secution of antiquarian and historical research.”* 

188. Parganah Patti Dalipur, as it now exists, includes 
816 mauzas. I give the detail of 
ownership according to castes. 

TalitJeddr. Total, 

. 683 35 ns 

. 15 0 35 

.. 0 6 6 

. 0 U 6-6 

. 0 4 4 

. Oil 

.. 0 2 2 

. 0 2 2 

. Oil 

. Oil 

. 0 8 8 

. Oil 

. 0 2 2 


„ Total,. COS 117 SIC 

Gf-oyernment village,. 1 

Grand Total, ... 0 0 816 


^ The 683 Bacbgotl T’alukddri villages oonstituo tho fol¬ 
lowing estates:— 

Tatt^ Saifabad, ,,, ,,, ,,, sliaro i * 

Patti Saifabad, .. sliare V 

Adharganj. ^ 

Paipur BieMr. 

Madbpur, 

Oreyadih. 

• Dariapur. 

Basratpur. 

Isbanpur. 

Atgawdn. 


Landed castes. 


Baehgoti,.., 
Burgbans, 
Sombansi, 
Brahman, J... 
Eayeth, 
Goshain, ... 
Baikwar, ... 
Bajktimar, 
Bach, 

BMt, 
Bilkharia, 
Sheikh, 
Pathan, ... 


‘^he remmning fifteen T’alukddrl villages compose tho 
Durgbans Estate of Parhat on the Jounpur border. Tlxevo 
are less Mahomedans in this tahsil than in any ono of tlio 
other three tahsils of tho district. 

189. At the time o.f the Edjptit colonization, after tho 
The Bilkharias. Kanouj and tlio dispersion of 

axT, 4 . ^ XT. I>ikljit colony of Samoni, Olivbar 

Sdh,t fourth son of Jaswant and great grand son of Balbhadr 

^ Cl“0«i0leeof Undo giy^ Uxo aaao »b r%f^, but tlu .1 
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Dikhit, migrated into Oudh, took possession of the fort 
known as “ Kot Bilkhar” in mauza Bilkhar, (now included 
within the limits of mauza Ayedpur on the left hank of the 
Sye), and settled there. His descendants came to be known 
as Bilkharias. Whether this name was assumed from the 
place itself or from a famous “ Mahddeo,” (still to be seen at 
the spot), called “ Bilkharndth,” which was enshrined therein, 
must for ever remain doubtful. At this point I shall allow 
Mr - TTing to take up the history of the parganah. 

190. “ Imperial hostility, which caused the destruction 

, “ of the Bhars, indirectly led to the 

Tie Baehgotfe. „ g^g^g gf drama. Ald-dd- 

“ din Gori’s* wrath was kindled against the ChouhdnKshattria 
“ of Mynpurl, and he vowed their destruction. These Ohou- 
“ hdns, were formerly known as “ Batsgotis.” a name derived 
“ from a saint named “ Bats,” the founder of their race. To 
“ this old name the devoted clan recurred to conceal their 
*' prescribed name of Ohouhdn; and hence came a clan of 
“ Eshattris now known as “ Bachgotis.” Two members of 
“ this clan migrated eastward; and native history records 
“ that in the month of Sawan 1252 Sambat, (about 1200 A. D.), 
“ Baridr Singh, Baohgoti, came with his brother Kans Singh 
“ from Delhi, two adventurers apparently, in search of ser- 
“ vice or of plunder. Kans Singh proceeded to Bengal, and 
" I am not aware whether his fortunes can be traced; but 
"Baridr Singh entered the service of Hdjah Ildmdeo, the 
“ Bilkharia lord of not only Patti, but much other land in 
“the neighbourhood. Baridr Singh rose to be the chief 
" military officer under his master; and his ambition was 
“ encouraged by his marriage to Edjah Rdmdeo’s daughter. 
" It is said that the Edjah, on the approach of death, advised 
“ his son Dalpat Sdh to rid himself of so formidable a sub- 
" ject; but the letter containing this advise fell into jfearidr 
" Singh’s hand, and he anticipated the treacherous counsel 
" by putting Dalpat Sdh to death, and seizing the estate for 
" himself. Another account is that he was peaceably married 
“ to Edmdeo’s daughter and heiress, and thus succeeded his 
“ fathor-itt-law. ^ This story sounds tame in comparison with 
" the other, which should in the interests of history, be 
" preferred.” 


* For read Khilju —P. 
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191 “BarMr Singh being thus master of the vast 
Bari& Singh and his descen- “ ostates of the Bilkhario, beoomes tho 
dants. “ starting point in our history, which 

will he occupied in. following the fortunes^ of one part of 
“ his 'descendants. Before however doing this, I will give a 
brief account of his immediate issue with their present 
“ positions. Baridr Singh had four sons. 

1st. “ Asal Singh, from whom is named a parganah in 
“Sultanpur.” 

Second.—‘‘ Gajrdj, or GiingtS, whose descendants arc 
called Rajwdrs, and live in the Ohd.ndah parganah of Sul- 
“ tdnpur, in t'aliikas Edmpur, and Gdrapur, &o. 

Third .—*' Ghdtam Bdi, whose few descendants can now 
only be found in the Kamfpur, Sikri, and Barha villages of 
*' of Dallpur, and Mehrdpur of parganah Patti. 

Fourth —“ Singh, who inherited such portions of 

“ the estate as were not disposed of among tho above. Though 
the youngest,^ he succeeded to tho title.” 

192. “ The descendants of Edj Singh deserve a passing 

Eaj Singh and his dasoond- " notice, as they are now to bo i(l(‘nti- 

“ fied as the T’alukddrs of some im- 

“ portant estates. 

First .—“ Chakarpati, the youngest, succeeded Ms father 
** in Patti &o. 

■ Second .—“ Blip Singh, whose descendants are now 
T’alukddrs of Hassanpur in Sultdnpur; and having bccomo 
“ Mussulmans are known as Kluinzddas.f Tho story oTtlun'r 
“ ccftiYersion to Moslem faith is variously told, and 1 will 
“ not trespass on a domain of fable which strictly belongs 
** to my contemporary, the Settlement Officer of Sultdiijiur. 

Third .—“ Asnih Singh, whoso descendants, under tho 
“ name of Eajkhmdrs, are in tho estates of Borah and Aloo- 
pur in Paizabad. 


*.neepor research lus satiaiiod me Uiat ho was iu Aiot the eUleal luul aet’oiuimnii'd hit 
raUier from the west.—P. 0. , 

+ The liij.ih of Eorwor is the presout Ilindd represeutotivu of Rup Singh -1*. 0, 
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Fourth .—The younger son, having succeeded to his 
** father’s estate, becomes a fresh starting point. Chakarpati 
“ had two sons; Bahoubdr, whose descendants are to be found 
“ in the Atteksan ildka of twelve villages, which however 
“ has not maintained its independence, part having been 
“ absorbed into an estate in the Sultdnpur district, and part 
" having been re-united to the Patti Saifabad estates by 
mortgage some sixty years ago.” 

193. “ Chakarpati Singh’s second son was Gosyn Singh, 

Gosya Swgh. “ who had four sons. 

First —Farbans Edi, the youngest, succeeded to the 
“ title and estates.” 

Second .—“ TTamir Deo or Haram Deo Singh, whose 
“ descendants are in an independent village called Sirsi, and 
“ in Sarai Jamwari in the ildka of Madhpur. 

Third ,—“ Karam Pdl Singh, whose descendants are in 
“ Djla and Mahdi of parganah Dalipur. 

Fourth .—** Lakhan Sen Edi, whose posterity are in Sheosat 
“ and Phenhdn; the former an independent village, and thp 
“ latter in the Adhdrganj estate. Ilarbans Edi, the younger 
“ son, had two sons, Dingdr Singh and ISTdhar Singh. Up 
" to this time the estate had gone by the name of Jeldlpur 
Bilkhar; but on the death of their father the brothers 
“ divided the estate, and it is observable that if the chronicles 
“ are true which say tliat up to this time the youngest son 
“ had been the usual successor of his father, they may be 
“ credited here in the reverse, and henceforth we shall find 
“ that the course of nature was followed, and the elder .son 
“ succeeded to his father’s estate and title. Dingdr,' elder 
“ son of Harbans, got ll-20ths in the division of the paternal 
“ estate, and Ndhar Singh got 9-20ths. The former estate 
“ was called Dalipur, the latter Patti, and from the division 
“ the two parganahs so named begin a separate existence.” 

194. “ Dalipur has been lessened by the transfer of an 

“ estate called Chilbild to the estates 

C/Xlubllan fir'l 1 

" and parganah of the Sombansi 
“ Eshattrxs in Pratdbgarh.” 
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195. " Patti was increased by the annexation of tbirty- 

“ six villages know’n as Molidl Sonpfiva 
Sonpfira (Bais.) „ extreme east of tbo district. 

“ This was effected by Diw^n Sarar Singb in 1222 Pasll; 
« (about) fifteen other villages of Byjalpur wcre acquirod by 
** Mm from Bais Klsbattris, and the estates^ of Saifabad, fifty- 
** two villages, were wrested from the IMaliks (a Mahomedan 
“ family) by the same T’aliikddr. Both Patti and Ddlipxxr 
** have been divided into several estates, now hold by their 
several owners. 

196. A few details will be given of the eldest branch 
pf the family, which demands the first notice. 

197. “ Pifth in descent from Bingfir Rdi, T’alukddr 

“of the parganah of DMipur, was 
ParganahDaiipur. ‘-SiijdnBM; who was succeodcd by 

his son Gaj Singh. This T’alukddr had two sons who sur- 
“ vived Mm, Rdi Bodh Singh and Baz Bahadur. The latter 
5‘ procured a division of the paternal estate, and was the 
“ founder of the Daridpur ilaka, the second in importance in 
this parganah. 

198. *' The history of the Balipur, (or as it is now 
History of the Aah&ganj “ Called the Adhdi’ganj', family pro- 

“ sents a succession of violent deaths. 

** Siijdn Bdi and his son Gaj Singh wore killed by a 
sheikh family of the MacMi Shdhar parganah in Jounptir, 
“ which borders on the Balipur parganah. lldi Bodh Singh 
(the chief of this house, who received the title of lldi from 
“ the Hasaupur B-djah of Sultanpur), joined Nawdh Sdid-iid- 
“ dowla in his war with the British, which ended with his 
“ defeat at Baxdr in 1775 A.B. Adlioring to the fortunes of 
“ the Nawdb, he is said to have been killed at the subsequent 
battle of Mahoka. 

199. “ He was succeeded by Bdi Bbowdni Singh, wdio 

EiiMihrHn Siogh. ‘‘ followcdby bis SOU, Ml JVIihrhan 

“ Smgh, who was the last of the 
“ family who hold the parganah of Bdlipur by a single rovc*- 
“nue engagement. About 1780 A. B., this T’alukdar fell 
“ mto arrear.s, and adopting the usual policy, lied beyond the 
f* Oudh border to Biudachal, south of the Ganges in tlio 
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** Mirzapur district. He died very shortly after this, leaving 
three sons, 

“ 1. Edi Bindesri Baksh. 

“ 2. „ Chaiihdija Baksh. 

“ 3. „ Sitld Baksh. 

“ True to their instinct, these brothers kept up such a 
The three sons of Mihrh&i “ reign of tori’or aud disturbance, by 
Singh. “ plundering and murdering those 

who submitted to the ofdcors of G-overnment, and made 
“ terms for the payment of the revenue, that they were soon 
permitted to return to their homes, and by degrees to ae- 
“ quire some considerable portions of their ancestral estate. 

Edi Bindesri Baksh acquired the following sections of the 
“ estate. 


“ Adhdrganj, containing 36 villages. 

“ Havcli, ditto 12 do. 

“ Kharhar, ditto 22 do. 

“ Wdri, ditto 21 do. 
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" He died about 1824 A.B., being killed by the T’aluk- 
ddr of Patti Saifabad of 9-20th8; and, being childless, was 
succeeded by his brother Chadhdrja Baksh who recovered 
** sixteen villages of the parganah, which had been since Edi 
Mihrbdn Singh’s flight settled with the villagers. Ho died 
“ in 1844 and left no issue, save an illcgimate son and 
“ daughter by two women. The son, Bisesur, is provided 
“ for in the village of Mehdeori. The younger son of Edi 
“ Mihrbdn then succeeded to the estate and died in 1862, 
but not before he had added four more villages to the estate 
** by revenue engagement for them. He also got tho village 
** of Phenhdn by fighting the Madhpur T’alukddr for it. 
“ He was succeeded by his son Kdlka, who died, as some say, 
“ by an accidental discharge of a pistol, but, as others say, 
by his own hand, in consequence of discovering his mother 
“ in an intrigue with a servant. He was followed in 1858 by 
“ his brother, the present T’alukddr, Edi Mddhopershad. 
" The residence of the T’alukddr is in the village of Dalipur, 
some six miles from the head quarters station, in a south 
east direction.” 
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200. “It will not be necessary bore to recount the 

“ family annals of each of the houses 
Tijo Baohgoti clans. „ Bachgoti olau. Thcy would 

“ be found more fitly in a history of the landed families of 
“ tlm district. My object in the above sketch has been _ to 
“ give a clue connecting the chief house of the clan with 
“ the days of old, and to shew how the other families have 
“ sprung from the parent stock.” 

201. “I will devote a short space to the history of the 
" Patti families in matters which, being of comparatively ro- 
“ cent occurrence, may be of value to those whose duties rc- 
“ quire a knowledge of such annals. Samr Singh, eighth in 
“ descent from Ndhar Singh, (whence Patti as a soparate pro- 
“ perty dates), was a minor when his father Dir Singh died. 

“ His factotum was one Kishna Pdado, 
Kiaiana Bande, „ whose family fortrcss is still to bo 

“ found in Pfire Sheopershdd in the village of ICohraon in 
“the Dasratpur estate. He proved faithless. Instead of 
“ paying the revenue he embezzled it, and then got tlio en- 
“ gagement in his own hand and ejected the hereditary 
“master, Avho fled to Eewah. Por twelve years Kishna 
“reigned; but Samr Singh, grown up, allied himself with 
“ the pow'orful Edjah of Pratdbgarh, and overthrow and slow 
“the treacherous Brdhman, whose posterity have acquired 
“ an under-proprietary title in Pdre Sheoporshdd from our 
“ Settlement Oom’ts.” 

202. “ The parganah of Patti, as constituted till its ro- 
“cent consolidation with Ddlipur, was a most remarkable 

instance of the conterminousness of the property of a clan 
“ with the limits of a parganah. There was not a single 
“ village in Patti which did not belong to a Bachgoti ihika 
“.till recent arrangements included the Parhat estate of Eiijalr 
T 1 ,»“Mabesh Nardin Durgbdus,* fil'tcun 

“ Tillages, in thopai-smah. K.-illra 
“ was there one independent village. In Ddlipur there are 
“zaminddrs not Bachgotis, nor oven Edjpiits.” 


“ The old Bilkhdria clan has a few specimens still in 
“ Patti chiefly in the northern portion in and about tluj now 
“ extinct Aurangdbad T’aluka, where they hold eight villages. 

Burgbans is said to bo really an offshoot of tho Bilklwria olaxi doecondotl fjroxa 
Burgadass, second sou of Bajah Kamdoo above montiouod.^' 
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** The only two Bilkharia T’aluk^is, those of the Bdjah of TJmri 
“ and the Bdbu of Antii, are, and have been for many years 
included in the Pratdbgarh parganah, of which we shall 
“ speak presently.” 


203. “ There are some Brdhman zaminddrs in fifty-four 

“ villages, who, however, owe their 
“ lands to grant from the Bachgotis. 
“ They are Sarwaria Brahmans. The Pdnde family is the 
“ hereditary Gtiru family of the Bachgotis. The Patti family 
^^ “ Gdrus will be found in Asogpur. 

uruB o ao go la. ,, Those of DalipuT are in Padiapur 

“ now part of the village of Eatanmye. 


Br^man zammdars* 


“ Three villages belong to Mussalmdns, who acquired 
“ them by service rendered to the Dalipur family.” 


204. “ The tahsil of Patti was subordinate to the Ndzim. 

Position of Patti Dffipur “ of Sultdupur. A chakladdr used to 
under native rule. «Ije posted to the three pargauahs of 

" Patti, Balipur and Pratdbgarh. His head quarters were at 
“ Pratdbgarh and his usual camping grounds on his tours 
were in Bibipur close to Patti, Tardah, Sarabjitpur, "Wdri 
and Jogipur. It is not worth while to give details of each 
“Kdzim; I will notice only those whose administration or 
“ mal adminstration produced results which are worth know- 
«ing.” 


206. “Edjah Hulds Edi (from 1201 to 1203 Pasli) en- 
_ , T . “ deavoured to arrest Diwdn Zahar 

Battle of JaeBXUgarh. .. ^ 

and an encounter took place in Jaesingarh, where the chief¬ 
tain’s fort was. Zabar Singh fied, and a Pdnde Brdhman, 
named Deoman of Asdpur, engaged for the payment of tjie 
revenue of the whole parganah for 1204-6 Pasli. In 1206 
Zabar Sing recovered his position. Edjah Bhowdni Parshdd, 
who was Ndzim for one year, (1204 Pasli), proceeded to 
coerce the Bais villages of Sonpura, and seized Isri Baksh 
and Pargdsh Sing (both now alive) as a material guarantee. 
The Bais rose as one man, and attacking the Ndzim, effected 
the release of their leaders before they were taken far. 
They then withdrew across the border into the Jounpur 
district, but the removal of the Ndzim from office enabled 
them to return to their homes very shortly.” 
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206. “ Mir Goldm Hoseia, (Ndzim from 1226 to 1230 

“FasH), to punish Ed,i Prithipdl Singh, 
Battle of DSfidpur. “ T’alukddr of Eaipur Bichur,* for 

the murder of one Bahddur Ldl, a idmingo, (father of pre- 
“ sent Mntingo Situl Pershdd), invested the fort of Bdudpur, 
“ and for nineteen days the battle raged. On the 20th, Pri- 
“ thipdl Singh fled, and for three years the estate was held 
*'‘khdm.’ Then the T’alukddr’s elder son, Jagmohan Singh, 
" took the engagement for the estate for two years. In 1232 
“ Pasli, Prithipal Singh recovered it. Jagmohan is still alive, 
“ but from that time he has been an imbecile.” 


207. “ In Tdj-ud-din Hosein Khdn’s, (N^izim from 1231 

, ^ “to 1234) Pasli), term of office, a not- 

Batue 0 o at ara. fight took place betwccn lldi 

Bindesri Baksh of Dalipur and Diwdn Prithipdl Singh of 
Oreyadih and Jdmtdli, for the possession of some border 
land in Lohar Tara. The Dalipur T’aldkdar was killed, 
and his tomb is to be seen in Lohdr Tdra. Hence there is 
“ hdr” (grudge or feud) betwixt the present Dalipur T’aluk- 
ddr, Bdi Mddho Pershdd, (nephew of Bindesri), and some 
of the Patti families, who are closely connected with the 
Oreyadih T’alukddr, and they neither eat nor drink, nor 
halt in each other’s villages.” 

208. 


Parshau Singli (N4zim). 


‘Tn 1236 Pasli, Bdjah Darshan Singh, (a Shakaldfp 
“ Brdhman of no high caste), invested 
“ the fort of Ohauhdrja Bakhli, T’aluk- 
“ ddr of Dalipur, (successor to the slain Bindesri). The I^’nluk- 
“ddr as usual escaped, and shortly afterwards reinstated him- 
“self in official favour. Darshan Singh was twice Nuzini, 
“ once from 1235 to 1241, and again in 1245-40 Pasli.” 

. 209. This man, who has achieved notoriety since, 'was 
ManSing (N£zzm). “ Hdzimfroui 1262 to 1231 Pasli. His 

“ term of office was not romarkuhlo. 
In 1255 Pasli, Wdjid Ali Khdn, for some private grudg(‘, 
(people say concerning an elephant, which llai Prithipdl 
Singh of Ddiidpur had refused to give him), allied himself 
with that T’alukddr’s two sons, Drigbije Singh and llandhir 
Singh, (the latter had by adoption acquired an independent 
estate now known as the Hissa half or 9-20ths of Patti 
Sdifabad). and invested the fort of Ddiidpur. After eighteen. 


* Pied in 1866* 
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“ days fighting, the T’alukddr was obliged to evacuate the 
“place, and escape into Byitish territory. The son, Drigbije 
“ Singh, obtained the estate, but matters were accommodated 
“ in two months, and the father returned to power.” 

210. “ As an instance of T’alulcddr’s tenure and me- 
The zatmhd&s of Phenhan “ thod, it may be u orth while to re- 
and Horilpur. couut how the zaminddr of Pheuhdn 

“ and Horilpur, which villages are and were in the Dallpur 
“ estate, took on himself to mortgage his lands to Debt Singh 
" of Madhpur. Sitla Baksh of Dallpur at once resented the 
" liberty, and the bands were mustered on each side. They 
“ met in Phenhdn. The fight was determined by the capture 
“ of a Madhpur cannon by Sltld Baksh’s men, and the villages 
“ remained as they were. Another illustration of T’alukddrl 
“manners is the story of Kandhlr Singh (late husband 
“ of Thakurdin Ajlt Kder of 9-20th Patti t’aluka, and son as 
“ aforesaid of Rdi Prithlpdl of Rdipur) and Mangal Pershdd. 
** The former, bearing ancient hostility to the latter, seized 
him one day in Bishnganj in the Sultdnpur district when 
“ off his guard, and tortured him to extort money. After a 
“ month of this work he let him go. Mangal Pershdd ap- 
*' plied to the Ndzim Agd All Klhdn for redress, which Ran- 
“ dhlr Singh did not wait to see administered; but fled the 
“ country and remained under the guise of a merchant for 
“ many months travelling from place to place. At last spies 
“ tracked him to EAsotd in Allahabad, where the Ma- 
“ gistrate of the district arrested him. He was made 
“ over to the Ndzim who wont to Allahabad to take him. 
“ He was very properly * kept in painful confinement at 
“ Lucknow, and was released only when the British Govofn- 
“ ment was established in Oudh.” 


211. I now propose to record a few notes in conneo- 

pi«oA, Af w t Bilkhar, the 

temple of Ohouhaija at Parasrdmpur, 
the villages of Ddddpur, Patti and Dallpur, which are the only 
places of any archseological interest in parganah Patti Dallpur. 

212. "With regard to the old fort of Bilkhar, the kd- 

«Not Bilkhar.” nflngo gives the following account, 

which is currently believed in these 
parts. Many hundreds of years ago Ghybar Sdh, ancestor of 
Hdjah Rdmdeo Bilkharia, came from head quarters with Asd- 

* Opinions differed at tho time, and tho Judicial Commissioner wlio liad Iboen 
trate of Jeunpur ordered tho release,'—P, 0, 


« Kot Bilkhar.*’ 
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jit ancestor of the Patti k4mingos,_ armed with instructions 
to exterminate the Bhars, and provided with a title deed bes¬ 
towing on him the zaminddri of the entire parganah. Having 
successfully performed the former part of his mission, Ghybar 
Sah took possession of the broadlands of the parganah, and, 
establishing himself in mauza Bilkhar, built therein the 
famous fort known as “ Hot Bilkhar,” the ruins of which 
remain to this day. This fort may be said to have been the 
historical rallying point of the Bilkharias. A “ Mahddoo ” 
or representation of the deity, which is still to be seen within 
the ruins, is, and has been from time immemorial, known as 
JBilJcJiarndth.'' A fair is annually held here on this account, 
which takes place on the 13th of the month of “ Phagdn ” 
(Pebruary-March ) and attracts about 2,600 people from the 
more immediate neighbourhood. If procurable, Ganges water 
is poured on the idol, otherwise water from the Sye; while 
offerings of flowers, fruit and pice complete the ceremony. 
The fort of Bilkhar was successively occupied by the descen¬ 
dants of Ghybar Sdh down to Bdjah Ramdeo Singh, with 
whose rule the supremacy of the Bilkharias terminated. It 
is further asserted that some 600 years or more ago, Baridr 
Singh ancestor of the Bachgotis slew Rdjah Bdindco and 
took possession of the fort, and his descendants to the time 
of Harbans Bdi occupied it, when the paternal acres were 
divided between Dingur and Ndhar Singh, the two sons of 
Harbans Bdi. “ Hot Bilkhar ” fell to the lot of the fornior 
who is ancestor in a direct line of the present T’alukdar of 
Ddlipur, Bdi Mddhopershdd Singh. Dingur Singh and his 
heirs continued to occupy the fort down to the year 1180 
Pasli ( A, D., 1773), when the last owner Edi Mihrbdn Singh 
came into collision with the Ndzim, who razed the fort and 
left it in ruins. The spot is on the left bank of the Sye some 
seven miles from the head quarters of the district. Tlio ruins 
of the old fort may be seen on an elevated plateau surrounded 
on three sides by ravines and broken ground covor'cd with 
scrub jungle, and on the fourth side by the river. The fosse 
IS clearly distinguishable all round. 


The temple of chouhSija. Concerning tho tcmplo of 

the foUowmg on record predcomor placed 




• village of Parasrdmpur in the Daridpur Ildka. 

IS situated a noted fene of the goddess Debt, who is C’ 
shipped under the name of Ohouhdija. It is said to bo of 
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“ superlative antiquity, and in proof of it, the priests assert 
“ that the hero Alha, whose praises and deeds form the sub- 
“ ject of minstrels’ songs to this day, and whoso tomb is shewn 
“ at Ohundr, worshipped Debi here, and made a well at the 
“ place, which is still visible. Indeed Alha is said to have 
“ continued his visits to the shrine long after he disappeared 
“ from mortal life; and stories of his apparitions are told, but 
“ I need not relate them.” 

Two fairs take place here annually : one on the 8th Kd- 
ar { September-October) and the other on the 9th Chait 
(March-April). On each occasion some 6,000 people within 
a radius of about 20 miles or so oolloot at the spot. In addi¬ 
tion to the observances recorded above with reference to 
" Bilkharndth,” extensive sacrificial offerings of goats and 
sucking pigs are made at this shrine of Ohouhdrja. 

214. Ddddpur in the Edipur Biohfir T’alukd, Hissa 
9-20th, was formerly a place of some 
note. It is traditionally asserted that 
the founder of the town and fort, DdM Khdn, was in the first 
instance a Bhar, but that alarmed for his safety at the Maho- 
medan invasion he embraced the faith of Islam and returned 
as an adherent with the conquering A’ld-ud-din Ghori * to the 
Sultdn’s Court. He was then rewarded with a grant of twelve 
villages in this part of the country and dubbed a Ktimeddn 
within the “ Stibah ” of Allahabad. His two brothers Ibrd- 
him Khdn and Sdif Khdn founded, about the same time, the 
two adjacent villages of Ibrdhimpur and Serai. Sdif. After a 
lapse of some time, the property of Ddfid Khdn and his pos¬ 
terity passed into the hands of a family of Bisrdha Kshattrist 
( an ofehoot of the Bachgoti clan), and was by them held 
until 1182 Basil ( a. d., 1796), when it became incorporated 
in the t’alukd of Patti SaifabM. On partition of the latter 
estate in 1217 Basil (a. d., 1809) Ddiidpur went into the 
t’alukd of Edipur Biohur. The two sieges, which have ren¬ 
dered the fort of Ddtidpur famous, have already been nar¬ 
rated in Mr. King’s account of the parganah. It was only 
levelled in A. n. 1858, when orders were issued to destroy all 
native^ standing forts. Ddiidpur itself has now dwindled 
down into a small and insignificant village. 

KMlji. ^ The Ghori of that name never came to Oudh or Allahahad.—P- 0* r 

*f'These SisrUhas were a odshoot of the PaohgotiS} owing} it is said} to a 

mesalliance*' The term is derived from Bisdr a ISanskrit word signifying seed which has 
been borrowed in advance from a Mahiijan in contradiction to saved seedj is used to 
denote impurity or rather what is improper. 
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215. At the time of the partition of Harbans Rdi’s es¬ 

tate, Ndhar Singh built a fort within 
the limits of mauza Ktimbya Makal- 
pur (probably a corruption of Mongilpur) and named it Patti 
1. e., share in division. Lands of adjacent villages were taken 
up, and in due time mauza Patti came into existence. Some¬ 
time in the sixteenth century the Chakladdr for the time 
being came and attacked the fort of Patti in order to com¬ 
pel compliance with his fiscal demand. The T’alukddr, Gobind 
Edi, ancestor of the present T’alukddrs of Patti Saifabdd and 
Eaipur Bichur, resisted. In the struggle which ensued, the 
latter was accidentally killed by the hand of one of the Chak- 
laddr’s soldiery. Upon this the fight raged more fiercely than 
before, and, lasting for six or seven days without intermis¬ 
sion, terminated in the evacuation and destruction of the fort. 
Upon the ruins are now built the Government Police thanah 
and tahsll. 

216. Unfortunately but little is known about this place, 

which nevertheless boars evidences of 
having been a town of no inconsidera¬ 
ble size, judging from the extent of ruins which are to be 
seen far beyond the limits of the present village site. It is 
believed to have been founded by Balip Singh Bilkharia, 
fourth in descent from Ghybar Sdh. Up to the time of 
a^exation a Tahsllddr was quartered here, the garrison con¬ 
sisting of a “ Tumdn ” or 100 men and one gun. 

217. As in the case of Patti IDalipur, the parganah of 

PABGANAH PBATABGARH JPratdbgarh is co-extousive withtho 

tahsil. It contains 634 mauzas which 

are held as follows :— 


jSombansf, 

Talukd&H. 

««• »** 300 

MAJfrul, 

148 

Bilkharia* 

*• t *«• 4s 

13 

• Brahman, 

... no 

Z*7 

Bais, 

... ... ni 

0 

Eayeth, 

... ... *2 

12 

Kshattri, 

... ... n 

0 

Bhat, ... 


3 

Baikwar, ... 

... ^2 

0 

Baghabansi, 

... ... n 

0 

Ohandwaria, 

... *1 

Q 

Sheikh, 


12 

Pathdn, 

«.! *9 

2 

Bakir (mnsalman,) 

... .*« 0 

*1 

Christians, ... 

... 0 

X 

& 

• 

Total, ... 401 

233 


ctjLi jjuyaji u 

was confiscated Toy th< 
These grantees are entered in tl 
coutradistmction to ** Mfifnd,’* 
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TKe T’alukds comprised under the 360 Sombansi villages 

are. 


Bahlolpur, 

Tiroul, 

Ddndikdchh, 

Domipur, 


Sdj^ikhar, 

Paispur, 

Brithiganj, 

Niirpur, 


while the four Bilkliaria villages constitute the miniature 
t’alukd of Antd, paying a revenue of Bs. 3,546-8. 


218. Pratdbgarh is the Sombansis’ country. Beyond 
_ „ ^ , its limits they are rarely met with. 

0 om ansi8. q£ j except the other colony in 

the Hardui district, Mr. Camegy states that “ the Sombans 
of these days” “give their daughters to the Goutain, Baghel, 
“ Gdharwdr, and Mynpuri Chouhdn clans, and this indicates 
“a higher status than is enjoyed by the local Bais, Bisein 
“ and B-djkdmdr tribes.” Mr. W. C. Benott, c. s., in his report 
on the chief clans of the Bdi Bareli district, has some inter¬ 
esting remarks about the Sombansi clans more especially in 
connection with the Tilol Rdj of Sdrat Singh (between 16T0 
and 1680 A. D.), and as they may serve to render more com¬ 
plete the history of the parganah as given by Mr. King, 
I shall offer no apology for transcribing them in this place. 


219. “ This tribe are found at the beginning of connected 

“ history at the fort of Jhdsl, near 
Mr. w. c. Benett’s account “Allahabad. They havo no further 

01 uXO mOIXiI^aXUSXS of JPxiXtitxlDSQfPil* III * * j* ij 1 * 

“ traces of an immigration, and their 
“ tradition connects them for an indefinite period with their 
“ present dominions. The family worship is paid to five 
“ saints, four of them princes of the Sombansi blood, anddihe 
“ fifth a Gdhrwdr Edjah of Benares, who successfully ab- 
“ stracted themselves into nonentity during the Dwd/puryug. 
“ The principal of these, Aldrikh, gave his name to the town 
“ and parganah Aldrikbpur, contracted into Aror and since 
“ named Pratdbgarh, and is perhaps identical with the Alap 
“ Rikh of Dalmau tradition, who resided in the Ganges for- 
“ ests, and whose teaching enabled Dal and Bal to attain 
“ their wide dominion. Two remarks may be made here, 
“ first, that the worship of the Manes of their ancestors is 
“ common to the Sombansis and several low castes in their 
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“ neiglibourliood. Sdre Puruhh is one of the favorite local 
“ Penates, and shares "with Sictur the jackal and JTare JDeo the 
“ snake, the chief offerings of home devotion. Another is 
“ that the most ancient tradition discovers the Sombansis on 
“ the northern, and the dawn of history on the southern 
“ banks of the Ganges. An intermediate tradition attested 
“ by the numerous remains of their peculiar forts, points to 
“ the existence of a Bhar rdj in the territory occupied before 
“ and after by the Kshattris. The commencement of the 
“ pedigree is, as usual, marked by some historical convulsion. 
“ Sakrama Singh had three sons, one of whom went to Nepdl, 
the second to Hardui, while the third remained at Jhiisf. 
“ The son of the latter was cursed by a Mtlsalmdn Pakir, 
“ Sheikh Taki, and lost his kingdom. The usual posthumous 
“ son was born in exile, and with the name of Lakhan Sen 
“ founded the kingdom of Aror. One of his sons was a 
“ convert to IsMm, and in the eighth generation some subor- 
" dinate centres of power began to branch off from the main 
“ rdj. No prince of this race attained any extraordinary^ 
“ distinction before Pratdb Singh, who in the last quarter of 
“ the seventeenth century, consolidated the power of his cl.an, 
“ built a huge new fort at Aroi*, which has since been known 
“ by his name, and assumed all the characteristics oi indo- 
“ pendent sovereignty between the territories of the Baoh- 
“ gotis, the Bajes of Mdnikpur and the Kanpurids. Ho luaiu- 
“ tained an organized army composed chiefly of the militia 
“ levies of his clan, and furnished with a corps of Happens and 
“ miners enrolled from the Lunias of his pargauah, and ho 
“ provided for the population and tillage of Ins dominionK by 
“ liberal grants of waste land to Brdhmans and others.” 

220. “ A prince of Sdrat Singh’s energy was not likely 

• "to remain long at peace with his 
“ ii®igbbours, and a friendly interview 
" afforded him the desired pretext ier 

“ invading the ^contiguous domains of the SoinbanHis. J’ratdb 
“ Singh was lame and on asking after Siirat Singh’s health, ro- 
" ceived t he ordinary polite reply, “ dp he hulam dekhne sc,” 

# “ The present territories of the Kanpurfas and Soiubansis iiro st‘}uir«((‘d bv Dio wulo 
estates of the Bisein, but at does not appear that at the time of JSiliat Sau^^h, tho hwlorn of 

^ that tribe had attained 1 he dignity of independent sovereigns. Avery large ]>iu*t of their 
present property was under the rule of the Musahnans of Kituikpur, mul of Uu*ir three 
« ' houses we find Rampur ranged with the Kanpuiins and Dora and Diugvvas with 

tt probable that they respectively owned iho nominal supremacy of the 

chieftain in whose army they fought. 
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“ to wHcli he angrily retorted with reference to Siirat Singh’s 
“ blindness, “ I too am well” “ dp he chashn dehhne se.” The 
“ personal insult was eagerly welcomed, and Sdrat Sing 
“ marched at the head of his clansmen against Pratdbgarh. 

He was met at Handour, and an obstinate battle resulted in 
“ the defeat of the Kanpurias. As their chieftain was being 
carried from the field, he felt the wind strike on his sightless 
“ eyes, and asked from which quarter it came ; and the an- 
“ swer, from the west, conveyed the first information of his 
“ defeat. His retreating forces were covered by a zaminddr of 
“ Nain, who commanded the then unusual arm of a hundred 
“ matchlock men and who for this received the grant of 
“ thirteen villages in the Salon parganah, which formed the 
*' root of the present large Nain t’aluk^s.” 

221. We may now pass on to the more detailed history 
of the parganah as given by Mr. 

Mr. King’s account of the King,” In this parganah the Bhars 
pargana . ,, have been the first in- 

“ habitants of whom there is now knowledge. The Bailcwdr 
“ ®'re said to have effected a footing in about one- 

“ third of the parganah as early as 554 Fasll, and they were 
“ thus prior to the Sombansis, who hold now undisputed sway 
“ in the parganah. These are a very high caste of Kshattris, 
and give the following account of themselves. It may be 
“ known to the curious in such matters that Kshattris are said 
“ to have two primary classes, Bdnsik and Jaggik. The 
“ latter are those whose original stock can be traced to the 
creative power of some saint, as in the case of the Bachgotis 
of Pattt The Bfinsiks are those, whose origin defies re- 
“ search. They are in fact a kind of Melchisidecs without 
“ father without mother &c. &c. To this highly ancient race 
“ the Sombansi clan belongs. In the eighth generation from 
“ Brfihma (!) was the Bdjah Jagat, who had one son called 
“ Pfir and one called Jad, by different wives. Pfir is the ances- 
tor of the Sombansfs and Jad of the Jadubansls. Ninety 
“ generations from Piir came Hdmdeo, father of Bye Sen, and 
“ here we come to what may be history. Bye Sen had his castle 
“ at Jhiisi *near Allahabad on the north bank of the Ganges. 
“ This castle can be still pointed out I ani told. 


* Por on account of JhtJsf and the Kdjah Hdrhong who dwelt there, see Elliott’s Glos¬ 
sary under ''Harbong H rdj.’» 
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222. ‘^To relapse into fable; Edjab. Bye Sen one day was 

“ visited by a Musalmdn saint, Sheikh 
Birtk place of Xakhan Sen. « ^^aki, who Very Unreasonably re- 

quested him to clear out of the castle and leave it to the 
saint. The .Rdjah naturally refused, and was not prevailed 
“ on by the entreaties of his Bdni, who took part with the 
Sheikh. The saint of course killed the Rdjah, and consoled 
“ the Rani, Cwho was pregnant), with the assurance that she 
“ should have "a son of great renown. She went off north- 
ward as directed by the saint, and arriving at the ancient 
“ shrine “ Panchosidh” near the town of Pratdbgarh, gave 
birth to a son, Lakhan Sen.” 

223. *' The parganah now called Pratdbgarh was then. 

^ , , , “ known as Aror, and was held by 

Theparganakof Aror. ,, Rhars and Raikwdr Kshattris, Lakh- 

an Sen, grown up, got from the King the Rdj of the Aror par- 
*‘ganah, in lieu of Jhiisi, and subdued or expelled the propric- 
*‘tors. This was about 666 Pash, (1258) A.D. The village of 
Handour, some twelve miles from Bela, and lying on the main 
road to Rai Bareli was the residence of Lakhan Son. A 
high commanding mound is now cleai-ly visible from a groat 
“ distance, and is pointed out as the site of his castle.” 

224. “He had three sons, Gohanwdr Deo, Maldk 
“ Singh and Jaeth Singh. Oohanwnr 
“begot TJdhrandoo and wished to 

transfer his power to him while he himself yet lived. 
Malhk Singh objected, and went to Delhi to got help 
which he purchased by becoming a Musulmstn. Ho was 
appointed Subahddr of Allahabad, and married a princess 
of the imperial family. Thence he invaded his brother’s 
dominions, and expelling the chief, desired to convert the 
.whole clan of Sombansis to the Mahomedan fiuth. This was 
too much for the mild Hindd, and Maliik was proscribed. 
Gohanwdr Deo agreed with his brother Jaeth Singlx that 
the title and estates should be the prize of him who Hhoul(i 
kill the apostate invader. Hereon Jaeth Singh allbctod 
to desert to_ Maldk’s side, and being taken into his confi¬ 
dence, assasinated him and his wife at a place called Phul- 
wdr£ near Pratdbgarh.” 

, 226. “ Their tomb is now to be seen in the village called 

“ Teongd, at a place called l^hulwdrl 
Thus the younger brother became Rd- 


Maluk Singh, 


Jae Singh. 
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iah, and the elder took the title of Bdbii and an estate of 
twenty-four villages. His son, Xfdhran Deo, is the ances- 
“ tor of the now existing families of Siijdkhar, Chilbila, Gou- 
raddnd, Chattarpur and Gonda.” 

236. “ Jaeth Singh Deo left a son Kdn Deo, who had 

, “ four sons, Rdm Singh, ELdn Singh, 

“ ’ “Gian Singh, and Prithimi Singh, 

“ Rdm Singh had five sons, whose descendants bold the estate 
“Banimau,Chdtmau, (lately decreed to one Bdi NandKumdr, 
“ an ex-chakladdr, and who seems likely to have but a bad 
* ‘ bargain in his estate), Mahri Sipdh and Barista. Bdm Singh’s 
“ four sons are now represented by the owners of Elamdipur, 
“ Achalpur, Sahodrpur, Karnpur, and Ajgara. 


227. “Gidn Singh’s progeny are in Ankodhia and 
■ - a- v. “Lakhdpur. The youngest son Pri- 

aja ri hot mg ,, thimf Succeeded to the Bdj. His 

** grandson, SiHtdn Shdh, led a force in a,id of the Delhi 
“ Emperor, then warring in the south of India. His exertions 
“ were crowned with success, and in return he acquired from 
“the Emperor a grant of the parganahs Soraon, Secundra 
Mhye and Eewdi in the Allahabad district. His paternal 
“ estate of Aror was made over to him in “ jdghlr” tenure, 
“ and the title of Rdhbarddr Khdn conferred on him. A 
“ service was at the same time imposed on him which explains 
“ the title. He was required to escort the annual tribute of 
“ Bengal to Delhi. 


228. “ His youngest son succeeded him and was the 

Bajah OWtam Deo. “ JOnXXgQT SOU who did SO. lu 

“the next generation Ghdtam Deo, 
“ the eldest of six sons became Bdj ah. A younger brother, 
“ Morai Singh, is note-worthy as having been the husband'of 
“ five wives and father of &'teen sons, all of whom are still 
“ traceable in various villages. 


229. Sangrdm Sdhe, the next Edjah, is noticeable for 
B^'ahs Sangrim sihe and “transferring the family residence 
RimChand. “ from HandouT to Awdr, in the Pri- 

“ thlganj Ildka. Bdjah Bdm Chand succeeded his father 
“ Sangrdm Sahe, and was succeeded by Lachmi Narain, who 
“ was followed by Tej Singh, noticeable for a second transfer 
“ of his residence to Tejgarh, now in the Ddndikdchh Ildka. 
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230. He bad one son, Partdb Singh, who fixing his 
“ residence at a place till then known 
"as Eamapiir, built a great fort, and 
" giving it his own name changed the 
' name of the parganah from Aror to that of Pratdbgarh. 

"231. Jae Singh succeeded Partdb Singh his father. 

He had a " chelS,” Bakt Bali Singh, 
K4j^ Jae Sin^ deputed to represent him at 

the court of Delhi. There he was fortunate enough to 
defeat and capture a Blindela rebel Chdt^r S^, and the 
Empei’or conferred on his master the privilege of wearing 
a " topi” in darb^ (in lieu of the usual " pagrl”), which, 
brought the title of Elfilahnar^s”* to the Pratdbgarh 
Edjah. A more substantial reward was the grant of the 
parganahs Mtingra, and Gdrwdra t in Jounpur. 

" 232. Jae Singh reigned for seventy-five years and 
^ . added much to the fort of Pratabgarh. 

ja a, r an mg Chhatrdhdvl succeedod him, 

and his sons may be traced in various villages. One, Mahdni 
Singh, is identified with the large bazdr of Katra Mahdniganj 
close by Pratdbgarh. In Chhatrdhdri’s time, the parganahs, 
which, it would appear, had been immediately under the Al¬ 
lahabad authorities, were transferred to the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment, and the new ruler wrested from him the parganahs 
of Mhye, Elewai, Mongar and Garwdr, leaving Pratdbgarh 
Soraon, and Secandra” 


Bajah Partab Sitigh (change 
of name from Aror to Pratab- 
garh.) 


" 233. Prithipat, second son of Chhatrdhdri, w<as the next 
Bijah Prithfpat, Bdjah. He cruelly murdered the son of 

a Mdnikpur banker, who refused, (pro- 
" bably with good reason), to send him money. The banker 
"*had infl^uence enough with the Delhi Court to got an order 
“ issued to Mansdr Aii Khdn, Subaddr of Oudh, (othorwi.so 
" known as Safdarganj, and successor of Ss'u'idat Khdn, 

« j'.• dn Persian) and '‘lTar63”n King (in Sansprit). A stmilttF 

dutmebon, bia of a far interior degree in consequaeo of tho rank of tlw donor, whs con* 
ferred by the King of Oudh on the Rajah of AmetUi. 'Tho Bijaii of Pi«tAbgarfi is still 
known in the parganah as the K6lyra Rajah, and it said that the identical cap (Kdlah) 
** dant c?the oM^PmSbg^^ Ohatarpil Siagli of who is the true desoen- 

« story IS that the Mah of Garwara opposing tho tmmfor of his property 

« ? fought the Pratabgarh Rajah and was bcatojn To oxt>re8e oontoxnpt for hfs 

foe the Tictor got a jackal, named it Shoodds, and put it on the Gaddi, and kept the Utt- 
fortunate animal there for twelve years | when I suppose, the boast died.’' ^ 
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“ BiirhAn-ul-Mulk, the founder of the Oudh dynasty), to punish 
“ the murderer. This was accomplished by treachery near 
Gutni on the Ganges in this district, the Rdjah being assas- 
“ sinated in “ darbdr.” The vast estates were then confiscated, 
“ and revenue engagements were made with the villalgers. 
“ Ddniapat, son of Prithlpat, recovered the Pratdbgarh par- 
“ ganah, but Soraon and Secandra have never since been in the 
“ hands of this family. He proved intractable, and two 
“ Government oflacials, Ismail Beg Khdn, and Taki Beg 
“ Khdn, were deputed to chastise him. They drove him from 
“ his estate, and pursuing him hotly, killed him at Badwal 
“ in the Secandra parganah. This was the end of the Pra- 
“ tdbgarh Eaj as co-extensive with the parganah; and the 
“ history which has hitherto been confined to the fortunes of 
“ one leading family will, if pursued, be found to embrace 
“ those of several families who are now the T’alukddrs of 
“ the parganah. 


234, Diiniapat left no issue, but he had two illegitimate 
_ , brothers, Bahddur Singh, and Moh- 

kam SiBgn. Has widow Kusal Kder 
“ survived him. Bahddur Singh ingratiated himself with the 
'* Ndzim and got something allowed for his maintenance. In 
“ 1205 Faslf he got the village of Bahlolpur, and, having a 
“ nucleus, he aggregated other villages. He had no issue, 
“ and covenanted with Ktisal Kder that she should adopt 
“ some suitable person. Sheoratan Singh of Kai’oin and Taroul 
“ was selected, and Bahddur Singh wrote a deed of agree- 
“ ment to bequeath the estate to Sheoratan. Shortly after 
“ Bah4,dur Singh fell ill and while he was in a state of col- 
“ lapse, his wife, Sdgund Kiier, adopted her sister’s son, 
“ ShamsherBahddur Singh, of the Serai Anddeo family, descen- 
“ ded from Moral Singh, (vide supra). Bahddur Singh disap- 
“ proved of his wife’s act. Kfisal Kder adopted Sheoratan 
“ in all due form and got him acknowledged a Rajah, and cash 
“ allowance sanctioned tor his maintenance; nevertheless 
“ Shamsher Bahddur succeeded to Bahddur Singh’s estate. 
“ Dhir Singh, son of Sheoratan Singh got the cash allowance 
“of his father converted into.a grant of twenty villages, 
“nowknown as the Nurpur Ildka. These are settled with 
“ his grandson Chhit Pal Singh, in whom the British Qo- 
“ vemment has admitted the right to assume the hereditary 
“ title of Rdjah.” 
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235. To complete the annals of the Pratdhgarh, or 

“ rather of the Bahlolpur, family, as it 
The Sawansa estate. become, it may be as -well 

“ to relate that Prithipat had a younger brother Hinddpat, 
“ -who after Pt\niapat’s death became a convert to Mahome- 
“ danism, and took the name of Sarfardz AH Khan. Before 
“ this he had begotten an illegitimate son, Udit Singh, vrho 
“ was father of Bhyron Baksh and Sital, and they are still to 
“ be found in the Sawansa estate, in the Patti tehsil. 
“ This estate which had been acquired by the Pratdbgarh 
“ family from the Daltpur family by marriage, was conferred 
“ by the authorities on Hinddpat as the reward of his apos- 
tacy from the Hindti faith."’ 

236. “ In 1262 FasH, or just before annexation, the 
Eevenueof parganihPratfib- “ parganah of Pratdbgarh included 

“ 983f villages, eight chaks, and two 
“ “ mazrehs,” and 126.S bighas, which were not included in 
“ any village on the rent roll. I have not been able to find 
“ out the revenue demand of this parganah, in the day of 
“ Todar Mai, but report fixes the amount at one lac of Rupees. 
“ It was formerly included ip the Allahabad Stibah, but when 
“ that province passed into British hands in 1800, Pratdb- 
“ garh became a part of Oudh as chakla Pratdbgarh, and 
“ was subsequently included in the Nizdmat of Sultdnpur. 
“It was heavily assessed in the following years :—■ 


“ISOlFasll 1793 AD. 
“ 1226 „ 1818 „ 

“ 1228 „ 1820 „ 

“ 1240 „ 1832 „ 

“ 1252 „ 184-4 „ 

“ 123o „ 1847 „ 

“ It is now assessed at 
“ At annexation it was 
" assessed at 


Rs. A. P. 
2,66,436 0 0 
2,77,000 0 0 
3,16,426 0 0 
2,77,085 0 0 
3,05,772 0 0 
2,11,955 0 0 
2,64,457 6 0 

1,72,911- C 0 


“ There used to be a revenue of nearly Bs. 40,000 roa- 
“ Used from salt works.” 


237. “ There are 


Other landed castes. 


very few 
“ some of 


Musalman land-owners; 
these are circumcised 
1 XI ,, , Kaiths, who in the days of Alamgfr 
embraced the Moslem faith. They ax'o now known as 
“ Sheikhs. There arc a few Pathdn families, as in Bahlolpur 
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“ and Purd Mustdfa Khan. They acquired their properties 
“ in service either of the Sombansis or the Government. The 
“ Brahman zaminddrs owe their land to grants from the 
“ Kshattris. The Bilkharia Kshattris, beaten out of Patti, 
“ are still to be found in Pratdbgarh. Ten villages paying a 
“ revenue of 6,970 form the two estates of ihe Bajah of 
“ Umri and the Babii of .A.ntii.” 


iS 


Chatladar’s Camp, 


“ The Chakladdr’s Camp used to be pitched at 
“ Handour, and Nawdbganj on the 
“ north of the Sye (on the Allahabad 


and Paizabad road), at Sandwa Chandka, and a kind of stand¬ 
ing camp was at Pratdbgarh, in the fort of which place, 1,000 
men, two guns, and some cavalry were the usual garrison.” 


239. Of places of antiquarian interest in this parganah 
. I proceed to notice Pratdbgarh, Han- 

piaces 0 note. dour, and the old shrine of “ Pancho- 

sidh,” which is situated witMn the limits of mauza Banbir- 


kdchi. 


240. To begin with the town of Pratdbgarh. It is said 
that in or about the year 1617 A. D. 

“ ■ Edjah Pratdp Singh, when at the 

zenith of his power, founded the town and gave it his own 
name. During the rule of his son Edjah Jae Singh (A. D. 
1682 to 1718) and after the establishment of a permanent 
fort, the Governor Pirii of the Allahabad “ Subah ” arrived 
in the neighbourhood, and encamping on the land of mauza 
Mahkini, laid siege to the fort. Though details are wanting 
in this respect, there can be little doubt but that this was ’one 
of those frequent raids made by Government officials against 
the Talukddrs of Oudh, which were prompted by the growing 
wealth, power, and independence of the latter. Contumelious 
behaviour in not paying up the Government revenue demand, 
was the ordinary and plausible pretext for these not unfre- 
quentJy wanton attacks on the part of the local Government. 
To return to our tale; the siege is asserted to have dragged 
on its weary length for no less a period than twelve years, and 
still the Edjah and his gallant band held out. His patience 
becoming exhausted, the Governor commenced to run an 
under-ground gallery from his camp to the fort as a means 
of effecting his object. These operations were discovered by 
the besieged, and no time was lost in countermining. A shaft 
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was sunk on tke nortk side of the besiegers’ gallery, and in it 
•were deposited several cases of gun-powder. Just as the 
attacking force arrived at this spot, the match was applied. 
The results may be imagined. Disappointed in this his last 
hope, ‘the governor raised the siege and removed his camp to 
the neighbouring village of Teonga. Here the Hdjah, 
flushed with his late success, determined to g^ve the enemy 
battle, and fortune still befriending him in the engagement 
which ensued, his opponent was killed and his forces dispersed. 
Vestiges of the gallery, above alluded to, are still to be seen. 

241. From the time of the defeat and death of R^ijah 
Duniapat described above in para. 

Decay of the toTm. 233, the town of Pratdbgarh lost its 

former prestige and gradually became less populous : and soon 
afterwards Nawftb Manslir All Khan alias Safdar Jang com¬ 
manded an “ Ahalkdr” to take possession of the foii: in his 
name. Two years afterwards, Secandar Sdh, brother of Edjah 
Pritbipat, came down with a considerable force and wrested 
the fort from the Nawdb’s troops. He only occupied it 
however for six months, as in a second engagement he was 
defeated and driven out of the parganah. After tho lapse of 
another flve years, Rdjah Balbadr Singh, son of Bdjah Pri- 
thipat, who had taken up his residence in Rewah, came down 
and recovered the fort after a severe contest. Subsequently 
he took part "with Ldl Balwant Singh, Talukddr of Rdmpur, 
in a dispute between the latter and the Ndzim, at which the 
Ndzim was so incensed that he marched against Partdbgarb. 
and overthrew the Rdjah in battle. The fort fell into tho 
Ndzim’s hands, and from that time up to 1263 Faslf, (1856 
A. D.) it remained in possession of the Government officials. 
Chakladdrs were permitted to reside in it. 

*242. Handour is fifteen miles from the civil station on 
the Rai Bareli road. Tho name of this 
place is popularly ascribed to a “ Rd- 
chas” or demon naruedHandavi, who is believed to have found¬ 
ed the old kasbeh in the pre-historic period. The legend, as 
currently believed and narrated, is that Bhim Son, one of tho 
sons of the marvellous Rdjah Pand,* once camo to Handout 

• From the “Khal& Wt-twtokV’ » Persian translation of tho “ MoJiabhimt" 1 find 
the following account of Kajah Pand. Tnere was once upon a tune a certain fiSjah Mahip 
• (one of the lunar race of Pandd). He had two sons, Bidur who woe blmS 

and the offspring of a slaTe girl, and Pand, The latter euccecdod his &ther as ruler. One 
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and fought Tvith Handavi. The latter was defeated, and there 
upon bestowed his daughter in marriage on the conqueror. 
The issue of this union is asserted to he that section of the 
Sombansi clan known as “ Chowdna,” a remnant of which tribe 
are still to be seen in mauza Khsphara, a “mhfrid” village 
some fourteen or fifteen miles to the east of Handour. They 
are mere cultivators however without any rights in the soil. 
Handour is remarkable as having been the battle-field of the 
Kanpiirias under Shrat Singh, and the Sombansis under Prat6p 
Singh, when the former were defeated; and as the alleged resid¬ 
ence of Tifl,kba.-n Sen the conqueror of the Bhars and Raikwdrs 
(A. D. 1258.) Handour was a large and populous place until 
about a century ago, when it began to fall into decay. The 
■maiTi cause of its decline appears to have been the removal 
of its trade to Phiilpur in the Allahabad district, occasioned 
by the excessive exactions in the way of imposts levied under 
the later rulers of the Pratdbgarh “Baj.” It is now but a 
village with an average population; nevertheless the remains 
still extant sufficiently attest its former greatness. The ruins 
of the old fort (said to have been built by the “Bdchas” 
Handavi) are still traceable. Handour was one of the regu¬ 
lar encamping grounds of the Ndzims. 

243. This shrine is situated at the junction of the 

... waters of the Sakarni and Sye about 

PanchoBidh. -i i ii i 

a miie and a haii irom the town of 
Pratdbgarh. It has attained its celebrity from the fol¬ 
lowing fabulous narrative. Many years ago five Sombansis 
of different villages used to meet and perform their devotions 
at this spot. One day they agreed to cut of their heads, (how 
the last man managed to decapitate himself and arrange all 
the heads is not stated, and perhaps it would not be wise to 
enquire), and piling them together to offer them to Ddrga 
Debt No sooner said than done. The heads in course of 

day lie venfc out shooting and saw a buck and doe antelope together. He put an arrow to 
his how and shot the butk, which on closer examination was found to be, not a deer, but a 
The latter in dying cursed the H^jah, and warned him that he would meet with a 
Tiolent death, if found under similar circumstances. Alarmed beyond measure, the liajah 
left his dominions and fled with his four wives to the lulls, and there took up his residence. 
Bemembering the Fakir’s curse he lived to old age without children. He then directed hia 
wives to go forth, and raise up seed to him, as otlierwise he would die without issue, and thus 
perish everlastingly. They refused to do as he wished, so he then shut each up separately in 
a certain chamber or ^^Kothri,” and prayed heaven to assist him. The first wife who went 
in, named Kflnti, came out pregnant, and bore three sons named Bhim, A.ijfln, and Jodistar. 
A second named Maidre, was likewise favoured and bore two sons, named Sh4,hdeo, and 
INakfll. Jodistar married Darobti daughter of Bdjah Bdjsfl, of Hindu celebrity, and Bhim 
defeated the Bdehas Handavi and married his daughter as described above. 
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tiTTtft turned to stone, and these stones ^ were to be until 
four years ago when they suddenly disappeared. The place 
was named “Pdnchosidh,” or the » vow of the five fulfilled. 
Every Tuesday the shrine is visited by a few person trom 
the neighbourhood; a goat is usually sacrificed and offerings 
made of cates, grain, pice &c. There is also a cmebrated 
shrine in the village of Sandwa Chandka, known as Chandka 
DebL 


244. I cannot pass on to the next parganah without 
n«taiied account of the death noting an error, (though a popular one), 
of Efijah Prithipat. by which Mjf. King has been misled, 

in connection with the death of Edjah Prithipat of Pratdb- 
garh. A-ccording to the “Taw&rikh Zahtir Kfittibr’ Vol: II 
the following is, I believe, the correct and historical account of 
the occurrence. It appears that in A. D. 1750-51, during the 
Pohilla invasion, Ahmed Khdn Bangash* of Euruckabad, in 
revenge for the seizure of his brother’s property by Nawdb 
Safdar Jang the Vazir, directed Kdli Khdn, whom he had no¬ 
minated as Naib Siibahdar of Allahabad, to proceed, at once, 
with an army and attack Mahomed Kuli Klidn the Vazir’s 
nephew, who was in charge of the fort at Allahabad. Ac¬ 
cordingly Kdli Khdn and Usmdn Khdn his nephew proceed¬ 
ed to invest the fort of Allahabad. Rdjah Prithipat, whoso 
disposition towards Safdar Jang was anything but friendly, 
went and allied his forces to those of the Nawdb of Eurucka¬ 
bad. Kdli Khdn succeeded in securing a footing in the (jity, 
but failed to obtain possession of the fort. Meanwhile the 
forcas of the Vazir and of Ahmed Khdn Banga-ih had e,ouio 
into-collision at Euruckabad, on which occasion the latter had 
sustained a signal defeat. Hearing this Rdjah Prithij)at with¬ 
drew with his men from Allahabad and returned to Pratdb- 
garh: 


245. Nawdb Safdar Jang, greatly enraged at tlio overt 

Treaolieiy of Nawab Safdar act of hostility Oil the ])art ofhis Kuh- 

. ject, resolved to bo revenged. Accord¬ 

ingly when encamped at Gdtni on the banks of the (hiugnis, 
he sent word to Rdjah Prithipat to come and visit him, 
pecting the Nawdb’s designs, Prithipat refused to ob e y. Tl icre- 
upon Safdar Jang wrote and declared on oath, that he intend¬ 
ed the Rdjah no evil, and at the same time })romiHcd, in the 
event of compliance, to give him t he Eoujddrship of Mdnikpur 

* Xhe Bangash are an Afghan tribe. .. ' '''■ 

r 
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a post wliicii had been long coveted by Prithipat. Delud¬ 
ed vrith these specious promises,- and by the more substantial 
bait held out to him, Bajah Prithipat, accompanied by 1,000 
sabres, started for Gutni. Nawdb Sifdar Jang received him 
•with every appearance of cordiality, presented him -with a 
“sanad” for the coveted post, and, directing a “khillat” to 
be given him, requested him to go into an adjoining tent and 
robe himself. At the same time he secretly directed Ali Beg 
Khdn, Charchin, to follo'W and assassinate him. Accordingly 
AH Beg Khdn foUo-wed the Bdjah into the tent, and on pre¬ 
tence of congratulating him on his good fortune, sprang upon 
him and endeavoured to thro'w him down. Prithipat was the 
more powerful man of the two, and in the struggle which 
ensued fell uppermost, whereupon Ali Beg Khdn, quick as 
thought, snatched a dagger from the Bdjah’s girdle and stab¬ 
bed him -with it mortally. The Bdjah, after inflicting a severe 
wound in his adversary’s face with his teeth, fell back a 
corpse. 


PABGANAH REHAB. 


We may now pass on to parganah Behdr. This 
parganah is composed of 237 mauzas, 
which are held as under :— 


Bisein, 

TaMkddri 

184 

ISx^rid. 

21 

Total. 

205 

Baikwir, 

••• >7 

1 

1 

Bais, 


2 

2 

Br^hinan, 

• • • „ 

4 

4 

Kayeth, 

••• >7 

8 

8 

Syad, 

••• >7 

3 

3 • 

Sheikh, 

• • • >7 

12 

12 * 

Pathdn^ 

• •• „ 

2 

2 


Total 184 

63 

237 ^ 


247. The T’alukddri ■villages 184 in number constitute 
the Bhadri, Kflndrajit, Dahidwan and 
_ Sheikhpur Chourds estates, the owners 

of which are " sanad ” h flders, and their names entered in the 
Hsts attached to Act I of 18&9. Under parganah Bdmpur, 
and in connection with the Bampur taluka, I shall introduce 
Mr. King’s account of the Bisein clan. Meantime his 
remarks concerning these four estates just mentioned will not 
be out of place here. After they had slain tlxe Ndzim Jeo 
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KdmNdgar at Mdnikptir in 1748 a. d. “tte Biaeins made 
“ their peace with the Delhi Authorities &c., through the 
^‘intervention of a darogah of artillery, and Jit Singh, the 
“ chief of the Bhadri family, attending a durbdr got the title 
"of Eai conferred on him.” 


U 

<c 

16 

<C 


248. " This family figured in another collision with the 

™ D, j "officers of Government about fifty 

Tb. afterwards, when a NAshn, Mi 

za Jdn, visited Behdr and encamped in Sarai Kirat, close 
by the T’alukddr’s fort, with a small force. The T'alulcddr, 
Daljit Singh, was summoned and questioned regarding his 
revenue, with a view to revision of the demand. A quarrel 
and encounter ensued, and Daljit Singh was killed. Eai Zil- 
lim Singh, son of Daljit, fl.ed, but was afterwards allowed 
to return and hold the estate.” 


249. "In 1217 Fasli/ a. d. 1810.) this T’alukddr was 
ThdkuiramSheorijEifer, “imprisoned for non-pajuiout of re¬ 
venue, and the estate was held "khdm.” 
"Whue her husband was a prisoner in Lucknow, Sboorni 
" Kuer, the “ Thakurain, ” visited Bhadri, under I'l'otoxt of 
"performing rites of worship, and getting the clan logothor 
‘‘found, means to stop there and collect rents. The chak- 
"laddr, Jagat Kishor, invested the fort of Bhadri, and for 
"eight days besieged her. This energetic proceeding on luH 
"part was stopped by orders from Lucknow, and the courti- 
"geous lady w^ permitted to occupy the aistlo. In 1232 
r asii her husband was released and recovered tlio ostato.” 


250. "Again in 1240 Fasli or 1833 A. ». Ehsan Iloflcin 

Hizim Ehsfia Hosein. ^WaS N4zim. His doUiaild.S ior I’OVO- 

, cj. , <ie®med excessive by 

"mohan Singh, son of ZAIim Singh aforesaid. Ihe Nfuim 
had considerable forces at his command; 60,000 men junl 
^ guns are said to have composed his army. Uo bch-i- 
^ gnered the fort of Bhadri for twelve days, when a comnrfi 
mise was eflbeted. The next year matters were iial ho 
^‘easily accommodated. The N6zim proceeded to 00^1 

“the mzirn l?st two JSns At Slf 
and tatLo mol 

foroea te inweatod Bhadri, and^aftor a 
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“ Jagmoltaii and his son Bishndth fled across the border to 
“ British territory. At Bdm Choura on the Ganges, in fancied 
“security, they ■were surprised by a party of the enemy 
“ headed by the Nazim himself, and both -were killed on the 
“ ghdt of Bdm Choura.” 

251. “At this -vigorous action in his master’s service 
Intervention of British Go- “the British Government took great 
vernmeiit, “oflfence, and in order to atone for 

“ the violation of British soil, he was removed from office. 
“ The Oudh Government had also to make good all damage 
“ done by the inroad into the neighbouring territory.” 


252. “ The T’alukddrs of Kdndrajit do not give much 

___ “matter for our chronicles. It may 

enough to state that they were 
“in opposition to the Government officei's from 1228 to 1234 
“Basil, and in 1257 Basil; thus for eight years the estate 
“ was held ‘khdm.’ ” 


The Slieikhpiir Ohouras es- 
tate. 


253. “The Sheikhpur Chouras es- 
“ tate has no notable annals.” 


254. 


The l>ohiawan estate. 


“The Dehiawdn estate was “kacha” or “kham” 
“in 1858. It is a small estate and 
was easily managed. ’’ 


255. 


Haikw^rs. 


There are only two Baikwdr proprietors of villages 
in the whole tahsll, one in parganah 
Behdr, and the other in parganah 
Mdnikpur. The former is a grantee under our Government. 
The Baikwdrs, as has been previously stated, were the 
predecessors of the Sombansis in parganah Pratdbgarh. A 
stray member of the clan appears to have migrated to the 
neighbourhood of Mdnikpur, and to have obtained a grant 
of land from the Gardezis of the latter place.* The Bais of 
this and adjacent parganah are the “ Kat-Bais, ” which have 
been already alluded to in para. 146 of this report. 

256. Of the Brdhmans of the Behdr tahsll Mr. Eiing 

Beix&Brflunaas. gives the foUowing account 

“ The most numerous caste of Hindds 
“is the Brdhmans, but they are nowhere of importance or in 


^ Kaiiza P^hipur, the Raikwair village alluded to, is only four miles from Manikpur. 
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“ power. There is much related of them which is not worth 
“recording; but it is note-worthy that in the tahsfl of Behdr 
“ Brdhmans are not of any high account among their fellows, 
“ for their origin, it is said, is traced to Bdjah Mdnikchand, 
“ who once upon a time vowed that he would make R solemn 
“ feast to 125,000 Brdhmans. The word having been spoken, 
“ it was necessary to make it good ; nothing like this number 
“ could be found, and so the Rajah was obliged to send out 
" into the highways and hedges and compel all sorts of riffraff 
“ to come in, that his house might be full. In this way many 
“ a Kdrmi and Ahir and Bhdt found himself dubbed Brdh- 
“ man, and invested with the sacred thread, bestowed his 
“ valuable blessing on the devout Rdjah, and their descendants 
“ are Brdhmans to this day, but, as an American would say, 
they are, “ rayther small purtaturs.” 


Kayeth landowners. 

of Dfndial &c., 
and of a single 
obscure origin. 


257. The eight villages in possession of Kayeth proprie¬ 
tors are composed of seven villages of 
the Chachamow mchal, the property 
the hereditary kamingos of the parganah, 
village Ndmdeopur held by one Dabidin of 
The Chachamow mohdl also comprises two 
villages in the Manikpur parganah. These nine villages have 
been gradually acquired by the family. As was customaiy in 
former days the kan-ungos, always on the look out for villages 
in farm, succeeded in course of time in obtaining from the Na¬ 
zim, or from head-quarters at Lucknow, zaminddri title deeds. 
With these in their possession and backed by court intei’ost, 
they defied the rightful owners to oust them. Such I believe 
to have been the history of the Chachamow estate. 


258. Of the Mussalmdn landowners notice will bo 

under the head of parganah 
Mdnikpur, the town of Mdnikpur being 
important Mahomodan contre and tliG circunijaccut country 
being chiefly in the hands of that class. Their colonization 
IS intimately connected with the history of the town, which 
wiU be found subsequently recorded at length. 


259. I propose to record a few remarks relating 


Places of zxote» 

torical interest. 


” --- .1. U’xaUJl.UH UU 

Bendr Khds and Bhadrl, being places 
possessed of either antiquarian or his- 
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About two years ago were found at Behdr a pair of very 
old and curiously carved stones, which 
from the character of the figures re¬ 
presented* I have no doubt are Bhar relics. They are 
believed to be so by the inhabitants, and the following, account 
of the stones (which go by the name of Bfrdha, Btidhit), is 
current among them. Behdr Ehds was originally inhabited 
by the Bhars, Fort Sansdrbn, remains of which still exist on 
the east of Behdr, was their _ stronghold. Within the fort 
was a temple which contained idols worshipped by the Bhars. 
During the reign of Bdjah Pithora, the latter sent a force 
under the command of one Bal Singh, a Bais, and ancestor of 
the present Bais zaminddr of Behdr, to attack the Bhars. 
A pitched battle ensued which resulted in the defeat of the 
Bhars and the destruction of their fort. Bal Singh caused 
the temple, containing amongst other idols two much larger 
than the rest called “ Bddha” and “ Btidhi,” to be thrown into 
the lake which lies on the south east side of Behdr. After the 
victory, Bdjah Pithora rewarded Bal Singh with a zaminddri 

g rant of twenty-two villages in this neighbourhood, and Bal 
ingh came and resided in the town of Bohdr. The Bais his des¬ 
cendants erected a temple on the south of the town close to a 
plpal tree. In this temple they replaced the stones “ Bddha” 
and “ Bfidhi.” The temple near the entrance of the fort is 
of older origin, and is held to have been built by the Bhars. 
It had for many years been in a state of decay, but about forty 
years ago, one Ddtaram, a Cashmiri Pandit, on appointment 
as Tahsi'lddr, rebuilt it. From the Bais temple he removed 
the stones, and placed them at the door of the more ancient 
shrine, near which they were found in 1868. 


260. The derivation of the name Bhadrl together with 
the probable date when, and circum¬ 
stances under which, the. place was 
founded are alike unknown. It possessed a strong fort until 
A. D. 1858 when all such strongholds were levelled by order 
of the British Government. Bhadri has acquired celebrity 
from the events which took place here in A. D. 1802, 1810 and 
1833-34, and which have been already described in Mr. King’s 
narrative, (vide paras. 248-50). 


* The carved figures are undoubtedly Budhist. The stones are in the GoTernment 
garden at Bela and can be seen and examined by the curious* 
t i. e,, old man and old woman. 
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261. Pargaaah DHngwds contains 148 villages, whicli 
PAEOANAH DHINGWAS. are thus held : 



Talvikd&ri 

M'&frid 

Total. 

Bisein 

135 

0 

135 

Br^man 

0 

10 

10 

Sheikh 

0 

3 

3 

Total, 

135 

13 

148 


The Bisein is as usual the largest landed proprietor. Tho 
135 villages belonging to this clan compose the two estates of 
Pawansi and Dhangarh. My predecessor records as follows 
concerning these T’alukas :— 

262. “ The large village of Raigarh, six or seven miloH 

. “north of Bohdr, is in tho ildka of 

lAlMelipai Singh 0 owansi. <c jin UllWisO lUOlUWlfc 

“ the zaminddrs took on themselves to mortgage it to tlio 
“ Bhadri T’alukddr without the consent of my Lord Para- 
“mount, Ldl Mehpdl Sing, T’alukddr of Powansi. Indignant 
“at such jBreedom he called out his vassals and summoned 
“his men. Rai Amrndth Singh, of Bhadi'i did likewise, 
“and appeared with 1,200 fighting men. A pitched battle 
“ ensued in Jagdpur. Mehpdl Singh was beaten and lost two 
“guns. A hundred men were killed on both sides and 
“ the village appeared lost. What he could not do by force 
“ he effected by treaty. The chief of the clan assembled, 
“ Mehpdl Singh, paid_ the mortgage money to tho T'aliik<ldr 
“ of Bhadri, who resigned the village. His assertion of his 
“dignity and the rights of a T’alukddr is said to have cost 
“Mehp^ Singh Rs. 80,000 or 90,000 in one way and another. 
“ It is significant as shewing the popular idea of the position 
“ of a T’alukddr and that of a zaminddr, that tho brotherhood 
“ deemed it improper for the latter to mortgage his rights to 
“ the chief of another estate.” 
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263. “ This estate 

<( 

GHie Powansf estate. 

" rangements for the payment of revenue with the villagers 
“ for six months and then made over the estate to the owner.” 


has never been held “ khdm” since 
1215 Faslf, when the Ndzim, finding 
the T’alukddr a minor, made his ar- 


« 

(C 


264. “ This estate was never in opposition. The grand- 

, ,, “father of the present T’alukddr was 

The Dhangarh estate. « H.r,- 

want Singh of Edmpur in 1215 Fasli, 1808 A. D., and that 
is all that is worth relating of the family.” 


265. Parganah Edmpur comes next and is composed of 
PAEGANiH RffliiPTJB. 191 mauzas, all held by Kshattris. 


Palukdari Mirfrid Total, 
Bisein ... 161 0 161 

Kanpuria ... 30 0 30 


Total, ... 191 0 191 


It is note-worthy that there is not a single Milfrid villago in 
the parganah. The t’alukas comprised within this limit are 
two only, m%., Edmpur, the Bisein estate owned by Edjah 
Hanwant Siiigh, the head of the Bisein clan, and Kythola, 
the Kanpuria estate now held by Edjah Mahesar Bux, the 
chief of the Kanpurias. I here introduce Mr. King’s account 
of the Biseins, and of the Edmpur t’alxika. 

266. “ These being ignorant of their origin supply the 

Tbe Biseins. “ P knowledge by a myth 

“ about a saint named Mydr Eik, who 
“ marrying a daughter of a King of Benares begot their fore- 
“ father Bisein. Ninetieth in descent from him was Eagho- 
“ bans Mai, who had two sons Eatan Mai and Eiip Mai. 
“ Ihe former was imprisoned by the emperor of Delhi, and 
“ his brother reigned in his stead. The captive after three 
“ years was despatched on an errand of conquest, and being 
“ successful, recovered his dignities. The younger brother 
“retired to AUahabad (Prdg), and in 1235 Sambat or 594 
“years ago was received by his father-in-law Edjdh Mdmls- 
“ chand of Mdmkpur celebrity. Eai Htim, son of Eatan Mai 
“ was adopted by Manikchand and thus the Biseins acquired 
“ land and power.” 
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267 “ The present T’alukddxi families of the Bisein clan 

'• P « all trace their ongm to Hum, whose 

Descent of same. "posterity are shewn in the subjoined 

"table.” 


RilE^X 

PUEANDlt RaI 

Bai Gopi£l» 
Bai B^glxo, 


(Ptirls^xa vlllago ) 

(Gopitlp'Ciift ) 

und li^ipur 


Rai Aslcara, 
(Mmpur) Xlfifca. 

The tenth m desceni; 
from Askaxn la Elijah. 
Han^nt Singh who 
holds the Bstate of 
pur. 


KSshi, ^ 
(Bhmgw^s ) 


i Lai, 


Tillages 


Bs 

93,021 


Khoni Kam, BithA Bai, 
(D»wa ) (ICmdliowll) 


Mi Ranjiti, 


LH Shah, 

9th generation, 
from whom is the 
present T alukdfir of 
Bhadrij 

Tallages Bs 
93 73,2C7 


Kalian Slanh 

Irtighai Bai, , 

7m m doscont from] 
whom IS tlio J aluk 
dir of kdiidryti. 
Villages Rs I 
6J 43,677 


In the 6th generation was Cheyn Singh, 


Barsliaii Shah, 

0th In diKt out flora 
whom iH the 1 ahtkditr 
of Shuikhpm Chtuniw, 
Till igcs 

li (5,-hO 


Ausan 
_] 


Babi. 


Jagmath 


I 

Jfhtin 


Ilimai Shah, 

6th In (ioHMUt fi<m wh m in 
ihu X aluktl&r uf BaUtawan 


Villitgos R« 
_U) 7 ,Hi 6 


Bhawanf, Bam, Milu^hin, 


FrlthipjO, Sheop 4 X, 


ShanLar, Sitla, 

Who slifrethe 
estate of X>han- 


hi li} 

Wh Mrt \vi I »W 

Is iliUtiKunr 
IwUii the 
( i lit ttf I*a 
wansi 


Tillages Bs. 

45 . .. 15 , 549 . 


VlUaKtm Bit 
04 .* 4 (, 4 ()H 


268. “ There is not much notcable history to rolato of 

„ , , “ these Biscins. 1 may uarrato how- 

ever their uprising against Juo Jwim 
N4gar, a Ndzim of the Baniah caste whoso licatl (piartors 
were at Mfinikpur. This official attempted to intioilnco a 
settlement of the land revenue with villagers, (as dul imr 
Government in 1856), but this so mconsod tho Bisoiiih that 
they rose as one man, attacked the jNazhn at Mdnikpur and 
killed him. This was 1155 FasH or 1748 A. D. m tho time 
of Safdar Jang._ A trophy of the fight is still prosorvod 
in the Ktiadrajit family in tho shape of a pair of drums 
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“ whicli belonged to the Ndzim, and which are now called 
“ ‘ Banjit ’ or ‘ won in battle.” * 


ic 

ti 

a 

<t 

ct 

a 

u 


The Rampur estate 


The Bdmpnr family assert that their ancestor 
“Bhdo Singh held the parganahs 
“of Salon, Manikpur, Dhera-cum- 


Dhingwas and the Kythola estate. In the time of Mansdr 
Ali Khan (Safdar Jang) they lost this after a siege of their 
fort of Bdmpur. There is an old feud between them and 
the Kythola estate, which lies iu the Bdmpur parganah, 
and has been at various times the object of their cupidity. 
Several fights occurred, and the Kanpurias of Kythola 
have had hard work to maintain themselves in the vicinity 
of their powerful and not over-scrupulous neighbours.” 


270. “ The present Bdjah Hanwant Singh has fought 

rr . “ ^ofb with and against the Ndzims 

at various times. His estate was 


“held “khdm” in 1242, 1243-4 and again in 1248 Fasli 
“ owing to his unruly opposition to the authorities. In 1260 
“ Fasli, the Ndzim Khan Ali Khdn beat him out of his two 
“ forts of Kdlakdnkar and Dhdrupur, and his estate was not 
“ only “khdm” but laid waste. From his fort of Kdlakdn- 
kar, whicn is on the banks of the Ganges, a British steamer 
“ proceeding to Cawnpur during the mutiny was fired on. 
“ His son Partdb Singh took an active part in opposing the re- 
“ occupation of Oudh, and was killed at Chanda in Sultdnpur 
“ in an action with General Frank’s force, t An account of 


“ this T’alukddr and his tactics may be found in the book 
“ called “Diicoitee in Excelsis” pages 124-5-6. He’is a very 
“good specimen of the Nawdbi T’alukddr, and perhaps too 
“ good a one to be taken as an average, or as a representative 
“ of his order, being a most courteous and kind-hearted man, 
“ intelligent, frank, and honest. The old Adam of the T’aluk- 
“ ddr ;puT et simple is however distinguishable in the manner 
in which he likes to have his own way in his estate, and 
resents opposition. We cannot expect it to be otherwise, 
“ and may be well content, if wo get many T’alukddrs like 
“ him. He has had the chronicles of his family done into 
“ IJ rdd verse by a domestic poet, Mahomed Asgar, familiarly 


* This is the story currently reported; but there is no historical foundation for’it, and 
moreover in the year 174b A. D., tho Sirkar of Mdnikpur was not included in Oudh, and 
certainly was under no Hiiidd Q-overnor until after A. 1762. 

t No, by the Gurkhas under Colonol Wroughton, I was Special Commissioner with 
botk forces, and right well did tho Babu and his men fight, falling at last by thoir guns.—i'. 0, 
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“ known as “Ustadjl.” This work called “Bisein Subah” or 
“ ‘the Court of the Biseins’ has been printed, and a copy may 
“ be got by the curious in such matters.’ 

271. In his chronicles of Undo, Mr. C. A. Elliott men- 
Ettrther account of the Bis- tions the Bisein as having, with the 
eins. Gdhrwdr and Bhandel, settled in that 

district in the pre-historic period. In another place^ he re¬ 
cords that “ the Biseins came from Salempur Majhouli in the 
Gorakpur district, and pushed westward to Mdnikpur and 
“ that the Undo branch is an offshoot from Mdnikpur.” _ Mr. 
P. Carnegy places this clan amongst those of the Rdjpdts, 
“who are avowedly descended from deified Brdhmans, who 
“ are styled Rikhs, and their offspring known as Rikhbans, 
“ literally the children of the saint.” Mr. Carnegy’s further 
remarks regarding this Bisein clan may with advantage be 
here introduced.* 

“ These people have already been mentioned as descend- 
“ ed from a devotee Mewar Bhdt. What their claim may be 
“ to being placed under the Sombans line, is not quite clear. 
“ Their avowed chief is the Rdjah of Majhouli in Gorakpur. 
“ In Oudh we have no less than thirteen chiefs of this clan, and 
“ their colonies are principally to be found in the Pratdbgarh 
“ district, but also in Bharaich, Gonda, Daridbad and Sultdn- 
“ pur. The local heads of the family are Rdjah Hanwant 
“ Singh of Kdlakdnkar, as fine a specimen of the oriental yoo- 
“ man as is to be found anywhere, and one who will ever be 
“ respected by our countrymen for the asylum he offered to 
“ the officers of his district in the rebellion ; and also the 
“ Rdjahs of Mankapur and Bhinga. Sir Henry Elliot affirms 
“ that the present Rdjah of Majhouli is in the hundred and 
“ fifteenth generation from Mewar Bhdt the devotee. The 
“ Oudh branch state that they broke off from the parent stem 
“ in the person of Rai Hiim, and settled in the province under 
“ the win^ of Mdnikchand the then powerful Gahrwdr Rdjah 
“ of Mdnikpur ; he who so happily picked up the foundling 
“ mother of all the Kanpurid clan. Within the last three 
“ years the present Rajah of Majhouli took to himself a wife 
“ from the Eajkdmdr house of Dera, a sure indication that 
“ theBiseins, (indigenous devotee chhattris of Gorakpur though 
“ they be) are higher in the social scale than the llajkiimdr 
“ ofifehoot of the Mynpdri ex-convert Chohdns.” 

* Noteg on the Races Tribes and Castes of Oudh, by Mr* P, Curuogy, page 49* 
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272. The Biseins first settled in this district in the time 

Earliest Biseins settlement in of JS^^nikchSindj SOHie feW ye&rs prior 

the Pratabgarh district. to 590 Hijri (a. d. 1193.) Their earliest 

settlement was Badg4wan in parganah Dhingwds. For .three 
generations they do not seem to have made much way, or to 
have much enlarged their possessions. In the fourth gene¬ 
ration from Eai Him their pioneer settler, Rai R^igho appears 
to have made friends with the Gardezis of Mdnikpur, and 
from them to have obtained twelve mauzas, with head quar¬ 
ters at Derwa. The place was selected on a jungle site, as 
being on the borders of the Sombansi territory, and a con¬ 
venient and suitable spot for repelling those raids to which 
the Sombansis were formerly so much addicted, and which 
were so frequently the cause of embroiling them with the 
Government officials. These twelve villages were the nucleus 
of the subsequent extended possessions of the Bisein clan. 
The EAmpur family has always been the most powerful of 
the Bisein T’alukddrs, amongst whom may be prominently 
mentioned Dhdrd Sdh, Bdi Shdm Singh, Rdi Sangrdm Singh, 
B,5i Bhdo Singh, Rdi Kdsal Singh, Rdi Balwant Singh, Ldl 
Bairisal Singh and Ldl Han want Singh (now known as Bdjah 
Hanwant Singh.) With regard to the Kanpurids, I shall 
defer further notice of them, and of the Kythola family till we 
come to treat of the parganahs of the Salon tahsil, which 
may be said to be the Kanpuria portion of the district. 

273. There are no places worth special notice as of in- 

.. . . terest to the archoeologist, either in 

^ paigMiah lUmpur or DHngw*. , 

274. To be mentioned last, but as regards importance^ 

PAROAHAH MANIKPUR. ^ parganah Mdnik- 

pur. It contains 120 mauzas, which 
are held as follows:— 


Bisein, 

48 

Miifrid, 

0 

Total*. 

48 

Baikw^r, 

0 

1 

1 

Brahman,.., 

0 

2 

2 

Kayetk, ... 

0 

5 

5 

Syad, 

0 

23 

23 

Sheikh, .. 

0 

18 

18 

Path^n, ... 

0 

23 

23 


48 

72 

120 
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The forty-eight T’alukd4r£ villages belonging to the 
Eampur estate of Edjah Hanwant Singh. The remainder 
of the parganah almost entirely belongs to the Mussalmdns, 
Syads and Pathdns holding an equal number of villages. 
Before commencing a really reliable history of Mdnikpur 
which I have been enabled at last to compile with the aid of 
various materials, I will transcribe my predecessor s notes on 
the Mahomedan settlement of the parganah. 


275. “Thesettlement of the Syads, Sheikhs, and Pat- 
“hdns, in the country is connected 

Mahomedan aetUements. „ Semi-mythic stOrieS of 

jah Jaechand and Bdjah Mdnikchand, two sovereigns of 
Kanouj, when they came east-ward to avoid the dominion of 
the Mussalmdns, who were then pushing their way into that 
part of Hindustan. I will not detail the stories of the loves 
of the daughter of Jaechand and King Pithora. SuflOice it to 
say that tradition asks us to believe that Jaechand migrated 
to Kara and built there the fort still visible on the Ganges 
in the Allahabad district. Manikchand, his brother, went 
across the river and built his fort at M^nikpur within sight 
of the paternal castle.” 


276. "In these days a Syad, Shahdb-dd-dln of Gardez 
Syad ShaMb-ad-dui and B4- “ io- Persia, came to Delhi. He found 

j«iMamkohand. "employment in the not uncommon 

“ duty of being commissioned to kill somebody. This some- 
"body was Mdnikchund. It is tame to believe the account 
" which says that he met and killed his enemy in battle, and 
" we should prefer the story that in his first attempt he failed 
miserably, and returned to Delhi to accomplish by fraud 
"what could not be done by force. He caused 2,000 large 
"camel trunks to be made to hold two men each. Ho sought 
allies among some Pathdns of Ddmghdn, a city in his 
"country. In the guise of a merchant he wandered to Md- 
"nikpur, and begged to show his wares to the Rajah. Tho 
"result may be guessed. Out leaped the 4,000 concealed 
"heroes like the Greeks from Trojan (why not Grecian) hors?e, 
"and rivers of blood Sowed in the Rdjah’s castle, till the 
"Rajah himself was slain and his force overpowered. Sha- 
"hdb-iid-din reigned in his stead, and a place near Mdnikpur, 
" called Shahdbad, testifies to his former existence.” 
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277. “ The Dd-mghdnis and the Syads, (having cement- 

“ ted their alliance in the blood of Hin- 
DtogLdni PafcMns. friends, and their 

“ chief instituted a vast mess or rotatory system of mutual 
“entertainments, at which, (saith the chronicler), 989 palah- 
“ quins might be seen collected at the door of the entertainer. 
“ At one of these festivals given by a Ddmghdni,'*'' a Darvesh, 
“Makdiim, the world wide wanderer (Jahdnia Jahdngasht), 
“ came and asked for food. They jeeringly bade him wait 
“ till the occupants of the 989 palanquins had been served. 
“ Some Syads treated him better, and the blessing of the Dar- 
“ vesh was poured on his hospitable entertainers, and after 
“ oriental fashion dating from the days of Isaac, father of 
“Esau and Jacob, he prophesied all good of his hosts. He 
“ is said to have originated the title of Hdjah which is still 
“ borne by the chief Syads of Mdnikpur, lldjah Ashiir Ali and 
“ Edjah Tdshiik Hossein. From this date the Damghdnis de- 
“ creased, and of the former none are to bo found in Mdnik- 
“pur, where it is said no one of the family can go without suf- 
“fering from a headache(l). Two families of this tribe are 
“ still living in Latifpur of parganah Bdmpur but they are 
“ not zaminddrs.” 


278. “These are said to have como with Syad Saldr, of 
_ . “Bharaich notoriety and sanctity, a 

* ‘ “ nephew of MahmM olf Ghazni, who 

“ came into India to kill or convert, or both, the followers of 
“ Hinddism. These Sheikhs are to be found in Niddra and 
“ Bachindamow, Gdjwar, and Bardi. I will not pursue their 
“ annals furthur. Those concerned with the land tenures of 
“ the tahsll can follow the clue which will shew their present 
“ possession.” 


279. “ These live mainly at Gdtni and its neighbour- 

“ hood. They are comparatively recent 
“ arrivals of some 165 years back, Sahdb 
“ Elhdn, a Cabul horse dealer, having been their progenitor. 
“ Their zaminddrl tenure is said to have been acquired by 
“ purchase from the Gardezi owners of Mdnikpur. 


* This Saint’s Durgah or Makbara (I do not know which ) is said to be at Kachou- 
cha in Faizabad and in Aghanis it is a place of resort to pilgriinSf 
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280. “ There is a well known religious endowment at 

“Manikpur held by Sheikhs. Their 
BeUgiousendoTvmeat. «progenitor is Said to have been Ma- 

“ homed lamdil Darvesh, who came in with Sahd,b Ktitb-tid- 
“ din'661 years ago. Pleased with the site of Mdnikpur, he 
“ got a grant of 60 bigahs of land known as the Ahdteh 
“ KAh " or religious brothers’ college. His successors 

“still inhabit this place. The Emperor Htimdytin, who 
“ reigned in 1530 A. D., conferred five villages, Sultdnpur, 
“Bdzipur, Ednapatti, Karfmnagar “Kalan” and Karim- 
“ nagar “ Khfird”, on the brotherhood. Other grants were 
“ subsequently acquired, and they hold a village in Salon 
“ called Edjapur. Their revenues may be put at Es. 2,500 
“ per annum at least; they are probably nearer Es. 3,000.” 


Histort op MInikpur. 

281. I now proceed to the history of Mdnikpur, and 

Works consulted in writing I may as Well here mention once for 
tiie history of Manikpur. the Several works which have been 

consulted in the task, a reference to which will be the best 
test of the probable credibility or otherwise of the cu'cum- 
stances I have attempted to narrate. 

“TawdriTdi Feriskta ”—Written by Mahomed KdsimFerishta 
in the reign of the Emperor Jehdngir, 1015 
Hijrl, (A. D. 1606.) 

Tazkarah-tds-Sdddt .”—Written by Sheikh Ahmed of Ak- 
berabdd (now Agra) in the reign of Emporor 
Moazzam Bahdddr Shdh, 1122 Hijrl, (A. I). 
1713.jPrepared under the orders of the Emperor. 

ZoMr KdtdM .”—Author Mir All Khan of Kara in 1178 
Hijrl, (A. D. 1768,) in the reign of Shdh Alam 
and of Nawdb Shdjd-iid-dowla of Oudh. 

Khold$a-t4t-tawdrikh ”—Author Edmnarain Pershdd in 
1107 Hijrl, (A. D. 1698,) in the reign of 
Alamglri commonly called Aurangzeb. 

“ Mdmha-ul-ausdh .”—Written by the grandson of Shdh Taki- 
dd-dln a celebrated saint of Jhdsl, whose tomb 
is still religiously preserved there, in 900 Hijrl, 
(A. D. 1494,) in the reign of Bdbfer. 
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“ Mir^ atM-Isrdr” —Name of the writer not^ known, was 
however a 'pirzdda’ of Amethi in 1040Hijri, 
(A. D. 1630,) in the reign of Shdh Jeh^n. 

Mirat MasudL” —By the same author and about the same 
time as the Mir-atdl-Isrdr. 

“ A&hhd/r4l AMiydr.” —Written by Shdh Abddl Hak in 1050 
Hijrl, (A. D. 1640,) in the reign of the Emperor 
Shdh Jehdn. 

“ Malfuz KhwdjS Karah.” —^Written by various disciples of 
the famous Pir Shdh Karak, and at various 
times during his lifetime. Completed in 711 
Hijri, (A. D. 1311,) in the reign of Ald-iid-din 
Khilji. 

“ Amd-dus-Sadddt.” —Author Hakim Gholdm All of Edi 
Bareli in 1222 Hijrl, (A. D. 1807,) in the reign 
of the Emperor Shdh Alam. 

“ Hahi-b4s-sidr ”—Author and period when written alike 
unknown. 


Ibrat-ndma ”—Written by Khyrud-dln of Allahabad in 
1220 Hijrl, (A. D. 1805,) in the reign of the 
Emperor Shdh Alam. 

“ Zrmda-tul-mdtdlih ."—^Written by Syud Hamddni in the 
time probably of Jeldl-dd-dln Khilji though 
the precise date is not known. 

Bddshdh-ndma .”—^Written by Mahomed Sdli in 1070 Hijrl, 
(A. D. 1660,) in the reign of Aurangzeb. 


“ Bans-dwari Rdjah Mdnda .”—Author unknown. The 
work has been in the Bdjah’s family about a 
century and a half. 


282. Some of these books are exceedingly rare and 

I have had much trouble in collect- 

Assbtaooe rendered By Syad ing them. But for the great assist- 
Abnl Hassan of ManiBpiir. ° it i 

ance rendered me by Syad Abul 
Hassan of Mdnikpur,* both in procuring these works and in 


* Abtil Hassan is a near relative of Shih Mahomed Ashik, the Pirz^-da or High priest 
of the Manikpnr religious brotherhood, and is one of the most intelligent and well informed 
natives I have yet met with« 
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excerpting those portions of them which directly referred to, 
or in any way bore npon the history of Mdnikpur, I should 
have been unable to do more than submit the account in a 
very fragmentary form. 

283 . Although there is very little in the way of 
archoeological remains* to connect the 
Scarcity of Hmdti Mauikpur with the Seat of itS 

former ruler E.djah Manikchand, no one can doubt that a 
large Hindd town on the present site existed for many hun¬ 
dreds of years before the first Mahomedan invasion of Oudlr. 
It is not uimeasonable moreover to infer that a continuous oc¬ 
cupation by the Mahomedans, of some seven centuries, has 
entirely swept away all traces of the conquered race. 


284. However this may be, Ferishta records that after 
1 . -D- ■> a reign of 50 years Rdjah Bhoi, des- 

Cendant of the all powerful Bikarmajit 
or Vihramaditya, was succeeded by Rdjah Bdsdeo as ruler of 
Kanouj. During the reign of this sovereign, Bchrttm-gor 
King of Persia came to Kanouj disgxiised as a private indivi¬ 
dual. It so happened that during his visit, a mad elephant 
which had killed many persons and had hitherto bafftod all 
efforts to capture or destroy it, ran a muck through the 
city. Behrdm-gor with daring intrepidity attacked and slew 
it with a scimitar. Conducted to the presence of the Iliijah, 
he was at once recognized by a former emissary to tho Court of 
Persia; where upon the Rdjah gave him his daughter in 
marriage, loaded him with presents and sent him forth with 
the.honors^ due to his high rank. On the death of lliijah 
Basdeo, his two sons fought for the throne and wore both 
killed in action. R^deo, the generalissimo of the forces, was 
unanimously elected as sovereign. His younger brother 
Mdndeo, it is said, laid the foundation of the city, which was 
subsequently known as Mdnikpur. In Mandoo’s time it was 
called Mdnpur, and it was not until its occupation by tho 
Gaharwdr Rdjah Mdnikchand, that its name was changed to 
Mdnikpur. During the period that the sovereignity of Kan- 
ouy remained at its zenith, a member of the roigning family 
resided at Mdnikpur in quasi viceregal state. 


* Recent excavations carried on within tho limits of tho fort at Mdnikpur linvo oxhi- 
bited en^nees of the for ner existence of Hindu habitations ; but no such traces hayo as 
jet been discovered in the town* 


II 
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285, I had the good fortune while writing this history 

... at Mdnikpur to come across two old 

Antiq,mties, copper coins, on one of which are clearly 

legible the letters.Jaech. 

.and the date...1248.. 

.while on the other appears equally clearly the 

words...Mdnik.Rato. (r?) 

The date however is not legible, and the coin is more worn 
than the other. On both coins appear the same device, pro¬ 
bably that of the reigning family of Kanouj, The device ia 
thus, . there can be little doubt that both were struck 

the same time, and therefore the 
date on jae Chand’s coin may be accepted as 

proof that his brother Mdnikchand was reigning at Mdnikpur 
about the same period. The date 1248 is, of course, the Sam- 
bat date and corresponds with 1194 Hijri, which must have 
been just before Sahd.b-Tid-diu’s invasion.* 

286. Rdjah Mdnikchand and his brother Jde Chand 
were direct descendants of the Gtipta 
kings of Kanouj. They are known as 

Gaharwdr Edhtors; but whence the origin of the Gaharwdr 
sect I have been unable to discover,! They undoubtedly 
belong to the Lunar i*ace, and, not as some contend, to the 
Sdrajbans or Solar race. 


Tile Q-aliarwdr. 


* O-eneral Cuuningliau who has aeon a cojiy of this para, writes to mo as follows:— 

I do not admit the corrootness of the assignment of oithor of Iho coins, nor of the 
retiroment of Jao Chand to Karra. 

“In the first place Jao Chand was Mllod in tho battle with the Mahomedans near 
Chandwfir. 

Tho name of Jae Chand may bo written Jai in Itmdi, but on coins it would be spelt 
We possess coins otJa^a Ghandra Deva, so that tliero is no mistake about it, 

“ Similarly Mdnih is a spoken abbreviation of Mdnilcya^ and if the coin assigned to 
M£mk is corieotly assigned there should be tho letter X below tho JE*. 

“ I notice also that Sambafc 124(8 is incorrectly assumed to bo equivalent to Hijri 1194 
instead of A. D. 1194* 

“The Settlement OiEcerhas put the letter «*in brackets, with a query after Xiaio. Here 
he supposes that it may possibly be the name of the KaLor tribe. But the name is spelt 
Hahtor. 

“I do not recognize the symbol which is said to be on tho coins, and therefore I cannot 
pay whether they are even as old as the time of dae Chand. 1 should like much to have 
seen them on account of the date, for, I believe in tbero being figures on tho coin though 
I do not believe in the reading.*’—0. 

t Argal in the Kutfcehpur district, not far from Karra, Minikpur was the couiffcry of 
the Gaharwdrs, and nothing is more probable than that on being driven from Kanouj by the 
Mahomedans they should change their names as the Ktajkdmars of Kastern Oudh did, who 
were Chewhans of Mynpuri.—P. C. 
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287. Before proceeding further it may not be out of 
place to quote Elphinstoue’s account of 
Kanouj, to ■which Mdnikpur, as has 
been sho'wn, was subordinate. “Few of the ancient Hindti 
“ states have attracted more notice than Kanacdbya or Kan- 
“ ouj. It is one of the most ancient places in India: it gives 
^'rise, and gives a name to one of the greatest divisions of 
“ the Brahman class; its capital was perhaps the wealthiest 
“ visited by thefii’st Mahomedan invaders: and its wars with 
the neighbouring state of Dehli contributed to accelerate 
the ruin of Blinds independence. This kingdom appears 
“ in early times to have been called Panchdla. It seems to 
“ have been a long, but narrow territory, extending on the 
“ east to Nepdl (which it included) and on the west along 
“the Chambal and Bands, as far as Ajmir. We know little 
“ else of its early history, except the Edjpiit writings and 
“■traditions collected by Colonel Tod, and the inscriptions 
“ examined by Professor Wilson, ■with those translated and 
“ discussed by Principal Mill. The former relate that it was 
“ taken from another Hindd, dynasty, A. D. 740, by the 
“ Edhtors, who retained it until its conquest by the Mussal- 
“ mdns in A. D. 1193; when they withdrew to their present 
“seats in Mdrwdr. In this interval they represent its 
“ conquests as including, at one period, Bengal and Orissa, 
“ and as extending on the west as far as tho river Indus. 
“ The inscriptions lead us to think.that the dynasty subverted 
“ by the Miissalmdns was of more recent origin, being ostab- 
“lishedby a Bdjpiit adventurer in the 11th century, and 
“throw doubt on the accuracy of Colonel Tod’s information in 
“ other respects. The Rdjpiits, as well as the Mahomedan 
“writers, who describe the conquest of India, dwell in terms 
“ of the highest admiration on the extent and magnificence 
“ of the capital of this kingdom, the ruins of which arc still 
“ to be seen on the Ganges.” * 


288. The distance between Banouj and Mdnikpur is 
.Position of H^nikpur witii about 126 miles, and there is ovoiw 
rrfere.ee to KoBouj. ^eason to believe that tho latter plao^ 

Situated also on the Ganges, ^ and borrowing lustre from tho 
former splendour of the capital was not au uiiwortliv do 
pendency. ^ 


* Elphingtone’s History of India, pages 212 and 213, 
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289. Between Bdjah Rdxndeo and Bdjali Jae Chand, 

Alleged interruption iu tlio blTOtllCl Olf ]^£<.\nilxcliand^ tliePe IS Saidto 

Kanouj dynasty. have beon a break in the succession of 

the hereditary rulers of Kanouj. In 409 Hijrl, (A.D.1018), 
we find from Ferishta the throne of Kanouj occupied by a 
certain Edjah Kord,* who is stated by the Kdjah of Mduda 
to have been in no way connected with Edjah Edmdeo or 
his descendants. At the same time tliere is nothing in Fe-_ 
rishta or any of the other histories to show how it came to’ 
pass that the succession of the Edhtors was interrupted. 
This Edjah Kord or KCier Edi is evidently the Edjah of 
Kanouj, who is mentioned by Elphinstonc as having secured 
the friendship of Mdhmdd of Ghaztii on account of his timely 
submission, when tho latter appeared with his army before 
the walls of Kanouj, and whom Mdhmud subsequently en¬ 
deavoured to assist, though unsuccessfully, against the attack 
of the Edjah of Kdlinjcr in Baudalkand.t 

290. In the “ Ilabi-hiU-sidi' ” it is recorded that Kord 

^ , or Kder Edi became a follower of the 

propnot. Ill tlio attack by the 
of Kdlinjer, he was killed before assistance from Mahmdd 
could arrive. Against this Edjah Kdlinjer “Mahmdd next 
“ turned his arms, but made no permanent impression, either 
“ in this or a subsequent campaign,” (Elphinstono’s History 
page 286). The Edjah of Mdnda states that after these 
events Kdlinjer with the allianco of Ajmir, restored the 
hereditary succession of Kanouj ; and it thenceforward con¬ 
tinued unbroken to the tinre of Edjah Jae Chand. There is 
however no allusion to such a circumstance, or in fact to the 
interruption of tho Kanouj dynasty in any of tho works I 
have had access to; and I am myself inclined to attribute 
the account of the Edjah of Mdnda to a natural desire to 
repudiate all connection with a pervert and faithless ancestor. 

291. Having thus briefly sketched the more important 
events in connection with the Kanouj dynasty, we arrive at 
the period when the history of Mdni'kpur begins to stand out 
in bold relief, in connection with the attack of Mdhmdd’s 
generals, Saldr Sdhd and Mdsdd. 


^ In other accounts si^lerl Kuer Udi 
t Elploiastone's History of India, pages 2S1 and 385* 
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293. But before I go any farther I think it may be 
as well to state here the legendary 
and Suraj-rdj. account of the foundation of the towns 

of Mdnikpur and Karrd as furnished by a Kayeth resident of 
the latter place to Mr. Thomason in 1840 and which obtains 
considerable credence in Manikpur, Elarrd, and the adjacent 
country. The story runs thus. Amongst the descendants 
of the prophet there lived once upon a time two brothers, 
named Manitrdj and Siiraj-rhj. Both enjoyed the dignity 
and title of Eajah. On a certain occasion the younger bro¬ 
ther Stiraj-rdj laid hold of a woman with evil intent. There¬ 
upon his hand immediately dried up, and no remedies were of 
any avail to effect a cure. At last he was advised by a 
Bakir to go and rub his hand on a cei'tain stone, which lay 
on the south bank of the Ganges on the site of the present 
fort of Karrd. Both brothers accordingly went to the place and 
Stiraj-raj followed the instructions of the Fakir, The result 
was an instantaneous cure. To commemorate the event, 
Siiraj-raj built a Fort and town on the spot, which was called 
“ Earrd” i. e. “ hand restored. The famous stone is still to 
be seen and goes by the name of “ Kadam-adam.” The other 
brother Mdnik-rdj founded the town and Fort of Mdnikpur on 
the opposite bank of the river. 

293. My own impression is that these two brothers are 
None else than TVTAniknim.«rf none else than Mdnikchand and Jae 
and Jae ohand. Chand, presented under a mythical 

guise and surrounded with a supernatural halo of romance, 
The names Mdnik-rdj and Sdraj-rdj are not Mahomodan 
names, nor is Rdjah a Mahomedan dignity, Whci'cas wo 
know from historical record that Mdnikchand and Jae Chand 
were brothers, that both were styled Rdjahs and that, for a 
time at _ least, the latter was living at Karrd, and the foi’mor 
at Mdnikpur. Each may have added to or rebuilt portions of 
these towns, and so in part earned the title of founders.* 


294. To resume the thread of actual history, In tho 

Atoch on Mdnikpur by Mah- ]i£iTQit-VYi(XSudii’ it is TeCOrdod that 

mfid’B ooner^B. during the reign of Sultdn MahmM 

Gha.znavi, Mdnikpur was attacked by a detachment of tho 
army sent by Mahmiid under his brother-in-law Saldr Sahd, 


mentions a Sdmj, eighth in descent from tho prophot, who was ruler of 
India m the pre-historic times, but this is too yague to found any theory upon* 
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and his nephew (son of Saldr Sahii) Mdsdiid, also called 
Syad Saldr, to invade Oudh. The event was brought about 
in the following manner. At the time the invading force 
was encamped at Satrik, a place about sixteen miles east of 
Lucknow, the Bals (influential residents) of Mdnikpur des¬ 
patched a barber to the force with instructions to obtain an 
introduction to Sjad Saldr Masadd, and to offer his services. 
In the event of these preliminaries being successful, he was 
to wound the commander in the finger with a poisoned nail- 
trimmer, with the object of causing his death. Arrived 
at Satrik, the barber lost no time in carrying out his 
instructions, but although ho succeeded in inflicting a wound 
in Syad Saldr’s fingci', the result was not what had been 
fondly and charitably anticipated. The puncture eventually 
healed up, but for a time it caused intense pain ; so much so 
that the barber, being suspected, was seized and made to 
confess the whole plot. Whereupon Syad Saldr at once 
despatched two Sirddrs Malik Kdtiib Hydor and Malik 
Irndm-fid-din with a force, to avenge the deed. An engage- 
ment took place in which Malik Ktitdb Hydor lost his life, 
and in which, though attended with heavy losses on both sides, 
victory did not declare plainly for cither party. To a great 
extent however the Mahomedans may bo said to have 
sustained a reverse, as they were obliged to retire without 
having fully accomplished their object, and with one of their 
generals left dead on the field. This action px’obably took 
place on the land (formerly a part of Mdnikpur, but) now 
known as mauza Chowkapdrpur, and the tomb of Malik 
Kiitiib Hyder is still pointed out. 

295, There is some doubt as to the precise date of this 
Froba^blo duto of fcho Bvst event. ThlS historiail of 

homodan attack on Mdiukjjur. is evidently in eiTor when he 

writes 441 Hijri, as we know that that date was twenty years 
subsequent to the death of Sultdn Mahmiid, who died in 421 
Hijri (A. D. 1030); at the same time he mentions it as having 
occurred after Mahmiid’s famous expedition to Somndth, 
which took place about the year 415 Hijri (A. D. 1024), so 
the period between these dates sufficiently approximately 
determines the probable time of the first Mahomedan attack 
on Mdnikpur.* 

* B^d Mr. 0. A- Elliott's aecoant of Syad SaMy*s inyaeion in liis Ohroniclos of Undo. 
At first siglit tho two accounts though derived from the samo source ajipoar to he contra* 
dictory. It is not bo, howevcri for tho engagement ^preceded tho general ro\olt* 
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296 Tliere new conies a tiatus of more tHan a century 
Accession of Edjah JaeChand and a half, and the thread of history, 
to the throne of Kanouj. as Connected with Manikpur, is re¬ 

sumed with the accession of Rajah Jae Chand to the throne 
of Kanouj, and the subsequent second Oudh invasion in or 
about the year A. D. 1194, under Sultdn Shahdb-iid-dln 
Ghori. 

297. Rajah Jae Chand, on assuming the sovereignty of 
Kanouj, conferred on his step-brother 
Hseterritory of Mdmk Chand. following estates aS 

a suitable maintenance. 

Manpur. {{. e. Mdnikpur.) 

Aror. («. e. Pratdbgarh.) 

Bahlol or Bhalwal; probably the ildka now repre¬ 
sented by the large village of Bhalwal on the 
Lucknow and Sultdnpur road between Amethi 
and Hydergarh. 

Thalendi is a large village near the Bachraon 
tahsil in the ^strict of Rdi Bareli. There arc 
two families of Bdmghdnis resident here. 

Bilkhar. (i. e. Patti Bilkhar or Dallpur.) 

Jais. 

Ddlmau. 

Salon. 

Bichhat is the ancient name of Parasrdmpur in 
parganah Dallpur alluded to in para. 123 of tbia 
report. 

Kasdt ; unknown. 

Chauhdn. (Mirzapur Chouhdri ?) 

Raipur. (Raipur Bharhi in Behar ?) 

Jawari ; unknown. 


Saf^ by which Syad Saldr was forced further and furtlier into the interior of Uio Pro* 
yince and finally so liemined in that he and his followers were cut off to a man* In ono 
instence perhaps Mr, Elliott's account contains a slight inaccuracy, where ho mentions the 
of Karra and Manikpur as at the head of the great combination against Masddd* CThe 
yard Bajah, is not used in this place in the Mirat Masifdt but ** MM* 
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298. Mdnik Cliand, (who appears to have been dubbed 
Tlie State of India at this a Edjah by posterity), took up his resi- 
ttme. deuce at the town of Mdnpur, and 

having built a Fort therein, changed the name of the place to 
Mdnikpur. The state of affairs at this period may be best 
described in the words of Elphinstone. “ Shortly before the 
“ time of Shahdb-iid-din, the four greatest kingdonrs in 
“ India, were Delhi, then held by the clan of Tomdra; 
“ Ajmlr, by that of Chauhun; Kanouj by the Rdhtors; 
“ and Guzerdt, by the Baghilas, who had supplanted the 
“ Chaliikas ; but the Tomdra chief, dying without male 
" issue, adopted his grandson Pritwl, Edjali of Ajmlr, and 
“ united the Tomdras and Chauhdns under one head.” 


“ As the Bdjah of Kanouj was also a grandson of the 
“ Tomdra chief by another daughter, he was mortally 
“ offended at the preference shown to his cousin; and the 
“ wars and jealousies, to which this rivalship gave rise, contri- 
buted greatly to Shahdb-dd-dln’s success in his designs 
** on India.” 


299. This Rdjah of Kanouj is no other than Edjah Jae 
j Chand; for a littlo further on El- 

‘ phinstone mentions Shahdb-dd-dln 

returning to India from Ghazni, (after he had defeated and 
murdered Edjah Prithora), in A. D.1194, and defeating “Jaya 
Chandra the Edhtor Edjah of Kanouj in a battle on the 
“ Jamna, north of Etdwah,” when he took Kanouj and 
Benares. 


300. The irritation of Rdjah Jae Chand at the accession 
Reud betwoen RAjaha Jae of the Edjah Prithora to the double 

Chand and Prithora. Sovereignty of Delhi and Ajmlr, was 

increased by a proposal, which soon after arrived from the 
latter, for the hand of the fair Sanyogta, daughter of Kanouj. 
From the “ Zah4r K4t4hi” we learn that the honour of the 
alliance was declined by Jae Chand. 

301. Other historians assort that Jae Chand sent out 
Sanyogta the dan^tor of Jao invitations for an immense “jag” or 

^ religious entertainment, in compliance 

with which all the neighbouring princes and nobility attend¬ 
ed. Edjah Prithora alone treated the summons with con¬ 
tempt, and rendered himself conspicuous by his absence. The 
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gattering not being considered as complete, "witbout the 
ruler of DelM and Ajmfr, Jae Cband caused a golden image 
of Mm to be prepared and to be afl&xed to Ms door at the 
place of meeting. Hearing of tMs, Hdjah Prithora came 
down with a considerable force and triumphantly bore off the 
image. Sanyogta heard of this feat, and like a true woman ex¬ 
pressed herself as decidedly partial to the brave Prithora, 
whereupon Jae Chand, greatly incensed, confined her to her 
apartments in a distant part of the palace and refused her 
access to the family. "When this reached the ears of her 
lover, he made a second raid on Kanouj, and this time he 
succeeded in vanquishing the forces, and in carrying 

away his true lady love. 


303. In Ms first attack on the King of Ajmir, and 

^ DelM, Shahdb-fid-din Ghori was com- 

0.ertoowofEajaLPntLora. pl^t^ly rOUted, A. D. 1191. The 

second attack of A. D. 1193 resulted in the overthrow of the 
vast armies of Prithora, the capture of himself “the Viceroy 
“ of DelM and many other cMefs.”* In this engagement it 
appears from the “ ZahAr K4tdbi” and “ Kholds-t4t-tawdr{Jch” 
that Jae Chand declined to render his son-in-law any assist¬ 
ance whatever. 


303. The next year came Jae Chand’s turn, Hefreshed 
Bout of the army of Jae by a brief interval of rest at Ghazni, 

Shahdb-fid-dfn sallied forth in A. D, 
1194 in search of fresh fields of glory, and he determined on 
the capture of the renowned and wealthy capital of Kanouj. 
A battle was fought at Chandwdr on the Jumna to the north 
of Etawd,h, in which Shahd>b-iid-din’s slave-general Kutb-fid- 
din Eipak succeeded in routing the army of Jae Chand. 

304. The Rdjah of JVEdnda states that on this occasion 

TfladeoeonofMinikohand. of the Rdinh Jae Chand 

were commanded by Ms nephew Tdla- 
deo son of Mdnikchand ; who on being defeated, fled with 
the remnant of Ms troops to Bikanir and Jodhpur in Mdrwdr, 
and laid the foundations of the two principalities at the present 
time in alliance with the British Government-t 


* Vide Elphinstone, pages 313 and 814. 
t This is confirmed by Elphinstone, page 315, 
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305. Now the Zahtir KMicbH’ gives no details of 
Accotfatiu the “Zoh&e the battle of Chandw^iT, but it 
Kiitubi.” narrates that a battle was fought at 

Kanouj in 590 Hijrf, between Syad Ktitb-tid-dln andEdjah Jae 
Chand. This Syad Kiitb tid-din was the “ Pir” or spiritual 
instructor of Kiitb-tid-dln Eipak, and is alleged to have come 
from, Medina. There is no allusion to Shahdb-lid-din having 
been present. I have no doubt in my own mind, having 
regard to the authenticity of tho “Malfdz Kdtvbi”* that 
there were in reality two engagements ; or rather perhaps 
that tho battle of Kanouj was a natural sequel to the 
battle of Chandwdr. On tho latter occasion, moreover, it is 
not improbable that the Kanouj corps d’armde engaged 
was, as is alleged by tho Edjah of Mdnda, commanded by 
Tdladoo tho son of Mdnikchaud, Kiitb-iid-din Eipak, having 
defeated Tdladeo, despatches his “ Pir” Syad Kiitb-iid-din 
with a sufficient force to follow up tho victory to Kanouj; 
while ho himself with tho remainder of his army crosses the 
Ganges into Oudh. 


306. 


The silence of Eerishta I'ogarding tho second en¬ 


gagement under tho walls of Kanouj 
may, I think, bo accounted for by 
the fact that tloroughout his work this historian appears to 
confine himself mainly to tho clmoniolos of the different 
reigning heads, as more immediately and personally concern¬ 
ing themselves. At all events, I am inclined to regard the 
“ Malfdz Kd.tubi” written at the very period when the events 
alluded to were taking place, as of greater weight and 
authority than even Eerishta himself. 


Absonoo of detail in Ferisbia. 


307. To return to Kanouj. Overthrown by tho forces of 
Sioffo of MdnikpnrandEarra Syad Kfitb-fid-din, Edjali Jae Chand 
A. D. 1195, effected his retreat to Karra, the sister 

fort of Mdnikpur, on the opposite bank of the river some 
six miles lower down. It is reasonable to infer that his 
brother Mdnikchand had assisted him at Kanouj ; for we 
find the Mdsalmdns pursuing the Hindiis, and investing 
toth the forts of Karra and Mardkpur. Tho former divided 
their forces into two divisions ; the one under the command 

* This book is in Arabic, and is written with tho pon of Syad Kdtb-dd-din himself. 
The eTcnts it records aro those which passed before the ■writer’s eyes, and as a historical 
record it therefore possesses great value, Tho ** is a faithful translation of 

tho into Persian by Mir Umeid Ah» 
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of Syad Kiitb-ud-din to besiege Karra, and the other under 
Kydm-tid-din, son of the latter, to operate against Mdnikpur. 
It is said that the besiegers were provided with Armenian 
artillery.* The double siege lasted for two months during 
which large numbers of Hindds were killed. At the end 
of this time, the two brothers effected their escape and fled 
to the southern hill country leaving most of their treasure 
behind them. In the ‘*TazkaA'ah-tus-sdadat,'’ it is recorded 
that the slave prince Khtb-dd-din Eipak, hearing of this 
siege, came down from the interior of Oudh, and assisted 
in the capture of the two strongholds. 

308. From the archives of the Mdnda family, it ap- 
FUght of Jae chand and M£- pears that J ae Chand and Mdnikchand 
nikohand. fled to Kantith,t a tract of country 

lying under the Yindya range to the north-east of the 
Eewah state. We have thus arrived at the period, when 
Manikpur ceased to belong to the Hindds, and when it first 
became a Mdsalmdn province. This period was about the 
end of the year 590 Hijrl (1194: A. D. Mdnikpur may be 
stated to be one of the earliest, (if not the earliest), Mahomc- 
dan Settlement in Oudh. 


309. Accompanying the forces of Kdtb-dd-din Eipak 
„ . were a sect called Ddmghdnis. They 

he amg ams. Were Sheikhs, and originally camo 

from Ddmghdn, a town in the Ghor country. Those Ddm- 
ghdnis were a martial race, and to a great extent furnislrod 
the picked troops of the reigning sovereign. After the 
capture of Karra and Mdnikpur, Kdtb-dd-din Eipak mado 
over the government of the former to his ‘Pir’, Syad 
Kdtb-dd-din; and for the better security of the latter against 
any subsequent attempts on the part of the Hindis to 
re-take it, he determined to leave it in the hands of his 
Ddmghdnis. To secure their due support and maintenance, 
he made over to them the whole of the Mdnikpur estates 
in “jdghir.” After Kdtb-dd-din Eipak’s death those Ddm- 
ghdnis greatly degenerated. Abandoning themselves to 


* “ Armini teJp'*—^Tlms ifc would appear that canuon figured at the siege of Mauik])ur 
more than a century before they came into iilay in England, when they were first used at 
the battle of Oressy, if I remember right. 

+. Parganah fcantith in the Mirzapur district. Tlaba Kantith formerly included tho 
estates of [Mdnda, Barankhar, Deya] [Saktisgarh, Bijaipur] and [Kora Mongrorj 
Allahabad* Mirzapur. Bcuuros. 
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every species of excess and luxury, from being an active and 
military race they soon became indolent and effeminate. 
The “jdghir” also was about this time resumed, but they 
continued in possession of their estates as “ md,lgiizdrs.” 
Many were the houses erected by the Ddmghdnis, and 
rapidly did they multiply. The portion of Mdnikpur for¬ 
merly occupied by them is now known as Chaukapdrpur 
and has been constituted into a separate mauza. The old 
site of the Ddmghdni town shows the extensive area which 
was at one time in their possession. There are still numer¬ 
ous ruins of handsome masonry buildings and spacious 
tombs. At the same time much has been cleared away 
and the ground brought under the plough. It was at the 
close of the reign of Mahomed Toghlak A. D. 1348-49, ihat 
the power of the Ddmghdnis was at its summit. After 
this period it rapidly waned, as will be described hereafter, 
following the due course of events. 

310. At the close of the twelfth century, “ the Granges”, 
S(»t« of affaire at the dose of Writes Elphinstono,” had long ceased 
the laih century. « to bo an obstacle to the ambitious 

“ designs of Shahdb-iid-dfn. At this very period Kiitb-Tid- 
“ din was waited on by Mahomed Bakhtiar Khilji, who had 
“ already conquered part of Oudh and north Behdr.” 


It was of the first importance to take proper measures 
to protect the two strongholds of Karra and Mdnikpur, which, 
situated as they were on opposite sides of the river, entirely 
commanded its passage, and we find in the subsequent narra¬ 
tive that the matter was regarded in this light, and that^the 
government was nearly always conferred on a prince of the 
blood, or on some other eminent personage. The tract of 
country comprised within the Kari’a Mdnikpur command, 
about this time, appears to have possessed much the same 
limits which it did previously, when under the rule of the 
Gdhrwdr chieftain Mdnikchand, a few of tho component 
“ mehdls” only having changed their names. 


311. We now come to the next important scene in our 
AreaHa xhSn and Khalij historical drama. The event is briefly 
GoTernorofXurraM&i- alludod to by Elphinstono as the 
\ expedition undertaken during’ the 

reign of the literary Slave-King Ndsir-dd-dln against the 
revolted Governor of Karra Mdnikpur. This event took place 
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in the year 656 Hijri (A. D. 1253). Ferishta mentions that 
Arsalla Khdn and Klidlij Kbdn were in command at J^rra 
Mdnikpur when they raised the standard of reyolt. King 
Ndsir-M-din came down in person and called upon them to 
surrender. The rebels sent word in reply that, if the King 
pledc'ed bis word that they should not be punished, they 
would attend his presence. The Kang furnished the requisite 
pledge, and forthwith the delinquents appeared before him. 
Arsdlla Khdn was then deputed to the rulership of Laknauti^ 
and Khdlij Khdn to Koh Payah in the Sawdlik range. It 
is not stated, however, who these two worthies were, or whe¬ 
ther they exercised a joint or independent command. I am 
inclined to the latter view and to the opinion that Khdlij 
Khdn as probable ruler of Mdnikpur was a Ddmghdni. His 
removal was no doubt prompted by cogent political reasons, 
as the sect was fast becoming a powerful and influential one. 
Who succeeded him and his ally at Karra, we are not informed. 

312. Prom this time however it appears that the two 
EevoitofMiiiicJii£jd,GoTer- Commands were united in one, and 
nor of Karra Mdnikpur. having regard to the position of Md- 

lik Jhajii and Ald-dd-din, both nephews of sovereigns, it is 
clear that the new command was not only one of great politi¬ 
cal and strategic importance, but was held in high estimation, 
and a coveted post. Early in the reign of the septuagenarian 
King, Jeldl-dd-din, Mdlik Jhdjii, nephew of the despicable 
Ghyas-dd-din Balban, was governor of Karra. At this period 
ATinir All, also styled Hdtim Khdn, and who had previously 
held the post of “ Mir Jdmddr ” or Controller of the Koyal 
Household was Governor of Oudh ; supported by the latter, 
Mdlik Jhdjl ordered coins to be struck in his own name, 
styling himself Moghis-dd-din, and assumed the emblems of 
Eoyalty. Soon after’, being “joined by all the adherents of 
the house of Balban ” he commenced his march towards 
Delhi. Hearing of these proceedings, the King despatched 
his second son Arkdli Khdn to oppose him. A pitched bat¬ 
tle took place which resulted in Mdlik Jhdjii and his princi¬ 
pal ofi&cers being all made prisoners. “ Displaying his usual 
“ clemency, in the words of Blphinstone, the King immediately 
“released them all, and sent Mdlik Jhdjii to Mdltdn, where ho 
“ allowed him a liberal establishment for the rest of bis days”. 
These events oceurred about 689-90 Hijri (A. D. 1290-91.) 


* Now known as Tdnda in the I’aizabad district. 
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JeMl-Tid-dln then appointed his own nephew Ald-iid-din to 
the vacant Governorship of Kari’a, and shortly afterwards le- 
stowed on him, in addition, the Government of Oudh. Al4-iid. 
din however continued to reside in Karra, and to make it his 
head quarters, so that for a time at least the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment may be said to have been administered from Mdnikpnr. 

313. I cannot do better than give in this place Elphin- 
EipWnstono’s account of AM- stonc’s account of Ald-iid-din’s ap- 

M-din. pointment to Oudh, of the famous ex¬ 

pedition to Deogiri which started under Ala-tid-din from Karra, 
and of the subsequent tragic end of Jcldl-M-din at Mdnikpnr! 

314. “ His own weakness however, began, at this time, 
Aia-iJd-dfn’B appointment to ** to be madc up for by the energy of 

Oudh. “his nephew, Ald-M-din, GoveTnor 

“ of Karra, a man of vigour and ability, quite exempt from 
“ all the scruples which sometimes obstructed his uncle’s 
“ success. Having obtained permission to act against the 
“ insurgents in Bahdelkand and the cast of Miilwa, he not 
“ only restrained their turbulence, but took several forts 
“ which had before been left to dependent princes, and gained 
“ such a booty as enabled him to make considerable additions 
“ to his army. The King received the intelligence of his 
“ success with great satisfaction; and, although his favourite 
“ wife endeavoured to put him on his guard against the am- 
bition of Ald-iid-din, be gave him the Government of Oudh, 
“ in addition to that which he before possessed, and allowed 
“ him to assemble an army, and to entertain many of the old 
adherents of the Balban family.” 

815. “ Ald-dd-din’s first employment of his force jus- 

“ tified his undo’s confidence, and 
spo Ikon 0 cog 1 . tf history of 

“ India. He resolved to attempt the hitherto untried ad- 
“ venture of an invasion of tho Deccan ; and setting out with 
'' 8,000 chosen horse from Karra, made his way through the 
extensive forests that still fill the space between that place 
“ and Berdr; threw the princes, whose country he was ap- 
preaching, off their guard, by pretending to have left 
his uncle in disgust; and, having thus reached Ellichpur, 
“ he turned to the west, and proceeded by rapid marches to 
“ Deogiri, the main object of Ids expedition. Deogiri (now 
Daulatabdid) was the capital of Bdmdeo, a prince of so great 
<•'power that the Mahomedans looked on liim as King of the 
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“ Deccan, and who, in fact, was Edjah of Maharastra, or the 
“ country of the Mahr^ittas.” 

316. It was probably owing to the natural indolence 
“ of the Rdjpdts, and their deeming it dishonorable to attack 
“ each other without warning, that the Miisalman invaders 
“ so often found them unprepared for defence. Their example 
“ seems to have infected the other Hindi! chiefs; for, on this 
“ occasion, the Rdjah was in all the security of profound peace. 
“ He had no troops about him; and his wife and son had 
“ gone out of the city to a neighbouring temple. In the con- 
‘‘sternation which ensued, Ramdeo preserved presence of 
“mind sufficient to assemble a body of 3,000 or 4,000 citizens 
“and domestics. With these he made head against the 
“ enemy, and afforded some little time for defensive arrange- 
“ ments. He was obliged to give way before long, and retired 
“ into the strong hill-fort close to the city, into which some 
“ provisions had hastily been throwm. The town was taken 
“ without resistance, and was given up to pillage. The mer- 
“ chants were tortured to make them disclose the treasures 
“ (the first instance mentioned in Miisalmdn history of this 
“ species of barbarity); and forty elephants, with some thou- 
“ sand horses of the Rdjah’s, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
“ Meanwhile the fort was invested; and Ald-iid-dfn, having 
“ given out that his army was only the advanced guard of tho 
“ king’s, the arrival of which would speedily render all op- 
“ position unavailing, the Rdjah became impatient to come to 
“ terms, and had actually concluded a treaty very favourablo 
“ to the invaders, when his son, who had escaped being shut 
“ up with his father, returned at the head of an army sud- 
“ denly assembled, but far exceeding that of the Miisalmdns 
“ in numbers. Trusting to this superiority, he disregarded 
“ the remonstrances of his father, and attacked AM-iid-din. 
“ The result would have gone hard with the invader, if a 
“ small body of troops which he had left to observe the gar- 
“ risen had not opportunely fallen on the enemy, and, being 
“ taken for the expected main army under the king, created a 
“ confusion which could not be retrieved. After this victory 
“ Ald-iid-din raised his demands; and as the Rdjah expected 
“reinforcements from his allies, the affair might have boon 
“ prolonged more than was safe for Ald-tid-din, had not tho 
garrison unexpectedly discovered that, in the hurry of vic- 
“ tualling the fort, sacks of salt had been taken by mistake 
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instead of sacks of grain, and consequently that their pro- 
“ visions were already nearly exhausted. This discovery made 
“ the Rdjah more compliant: he agreed to an immense payment 
“ in money and jewels, besides the cession of Ellichpur, and 
“ its dependencies ; after which Ald-hd-din drew off through 
“ Kandesh in M^ilwa.” 

31T. “ Ald-iid-din’s march to Deogiri was about ^00 

“ miles, great part of it through the mountains and forests of 
“ the Vindya range, which so completely separates Hindt- 
“ stdn from the Deccan. The narrow and intricate paths, the 
“ want of supplies, and the danger of exposure to the arrows 
“ of the mountaineers, made the passage difficult for a small 
“ force, and impossible for a large one; while the entry into 
“ so great and populous a country as the Deccan, with no 
“more than 8,000 men, seemed an act of rashness rather 
“ than courage.” 

“ To have surmounted these dangers, and obviated, by 
“ exploring a new route, the increased difficulty of returning 
“ by the same, gives a high impression of the military talents 
“ of Ald-tid-din. The pretext he used on his advance, that 
“he was on his way to enter the service of the Hindi Rdjah 
“ of Rdjahmandri, shows how much religious distiirctions were 
“ weakened since the settlement of the Mahomedans in India.” 

318. “ This expedition had been undertaken without' 

Eiphiastono’s account of the “ leave ; and US all communications 
assassination oi jdfl-tsd-dfn. «j^ad been cut off while it Continued, 

“ Jeldl-iid-din remained in suspense and anxiety, both as to 
‘'the fate and the designs of his nephew; and when he heard 
“ that he was on his return, loaded with treasures and covered 
“ with glory, he felt nothing but delight at the intelligence. 

“ The more sagacious of his advisers took a different view of 
“ the matter; and, seeing fresh proofs of the daiing spirit of 
“ Al4-ld-din, as well as of the resources at his disposal, they 
“ advised the king to adopt such measures of precaution as, 
“without showing distrust, should prevent his assembling 
“ another army when the present should have dispersed to 
“ lay up their spoils. The generous temper of the king led 
“ him to disregard all their admonitions, and laid hi m open 
“ to the insidious designs of Ald-M-din, who now affected 
“ alarm from the cabals of his enemies, and fear of the king’s 
“ displeasure for his unauthorized expedition. He sent his 
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«brother, Alaf Khdn, as crafty an intriguer as himself and 
“remarkable for his insinuating address, to deprecate^ his 
“ uncle’s resentment, and induce him to meet Ald-iid-din in 
“ such a manner, as, tmder pretence of affording security to 
“ his nephew, should, in fact, leave none to himself. By de- 
“ grees, he was persuaded to move with his army towards 
“ Karra; then to advance with a small escort, and at last 
“to cross the Ganges almost alone. AM-tid-dIn fell 
“ at his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting 
“ him on the cheek, and reproaching him with having dis- 
“ trusted an uncle, who had brought him up from his infancy 
“ and loved him better than his own sons, when Ald-ud-din 
“ made a signal to assassins posted for the purpose, who rushed 
“ forward and stabbed the King to the heart. His head was 
“ stuck on a spear and carried aloft through the camp and 
“ city. Berishta shows a natural pleasure in relating the 
“ calamities which pursued the subordinate actors in this 
“ horrid tragedy to their graves; but that retribution affords 
“ little satisfaction, while we continue to witness the uninter- 
“ rupted prosperity of the parricide in whom the whole of 
“ this detestable act of perfidy had its rise. As Jeldl-iid-diu 
“ had reigned upwards of seven years, he must have been 
“ more than seventy-seven when he was killed.” 


319. Jeldl-iid-dinwas assassinated on the 17th Ramzfin, 
other Corresponding with 19th 

July A. D. 1295. It would appear 
from other accounts that during Ald-frd-din’s absence his 
lieutenant at Karra wrote frequently to the King, urging in 
reply to the not,unnatural suspicions of the latter, that Alfi- 
lid-din had merely gone to arrange the affairs of Chanderl 
When, however, he actually returned from Deogiri, “loaded with 
tre^ures and covered with glory,” the King was no doubt 
delighted, and reasonably expected that the wealth thus 
acquired would be placed at his disposal. As time passed on 
however, and it became evident that Ald-fid-din had no inten¬ 
tion whatever of depositing any portion of these riches in 
the royal coffers, his uncle took umbrage at his conduct, and 
was more inclined to listen to the now openly expressed 
accusations of his ministers, that his nephew had thrWn off 
^tUegiance. Then the ci*afly A.ld-tid-diii had recourse to 
treachery and by this means removed the only obstacle to hia 
attainment of the sovereign power. 
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S20. Ferishta’s account of the death of Jeldl-tid*d{n m 
evidently the one adopted by Elphinstone. The spot where 
the old King crossed the river, and where he was received by 
the base Ald-dd-dfn with such demonsti'ations of repentance 
and submission, was Mdnikpur itself. Raising up his nephew, 
Jeldl-dd-din took his hand and made as though he would 
return to his boat, when an attendant of the former, Mahmiid, 
son of Sdlim of Samdna,"’^ rushed forward and stabbed the 
old King from behind, who, turning to Ala-txd‘din, cried out. 
“You miscreant,, what have you done !” Thereupon another' 
assassin named Ikhtiydr-iid-din sprang upon him, and throw¬ 
ing him down, cut off his head, which “ was stuck on a spear 
and carried aloft through the camp and city,” the exhibitor 
proclaiming that such was the punishment of the covetous, in 
allusion to the desire of the deceased to possess- himself of 
the spoils of Deogfri. 

321. The ZaMir Kutuhi” **Mnlfiiz IClnodjSKarah, and 
other accounts are agreed so far that Jeldl-iid-din, accompani¬ 
ed by only a few personal attendants, advanced in a boat 
towards Mdnikpur; and here the narative of these historians 
diverges from that of Ferishta, and I am inclined to believe 
is the correct one. To meet his uncle, Ald-tid-din got into a 
boat and was rowed out into the stream. The two boats 
came along side each other exactly opposite Mdnikpur, 
Without adopting the asserted miraculous transformation of 
Jeldl-dd-din into the person of his nephew, so that his attend¬ 
ants, who had previously received his commands to assassinate 
Ald-iid-dfn, were thereby deceived and in reality slew the old 
King, we may believe that by the pre-concerted design of 
Ald-dd-dln, his uncle was beheaded in his own boat, and that 
the head fell into the rivex', the trunk remaining in the boat. 


322. Previous to Jeldl-iid-dfn’s arrival, and ere he had 
^ m™*.. yetappr^ched^ nephew’s dominions, 

the latter, under the impulse of a 
sudden fear, consulted his ■ spiritual teacher, a man named 
Shah Karak, who in reply uttered the following stanza: 


“ Har ki kdnad to jang,” 

“ Tan. dar kishtl sar dar Gang.” 

“ He who will fight with you, will leave his body in the 
“ boat, and his head in the river.” 


* A largo towxi in the Umballa district in ibo Panjab, 
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The result proved the “ Pir ” a true prophet. The head 
■was never found, but a boatman dived and, bringing up the 
crown, presented it to Ala-lid-d£n, who thereupon conferred 
on him a piece of land bordering the river, (on the opposite 
bank from Manikpur), on which the boatman founded a 
village, which has come to be known as Tdj-mallah. The lands 
of the village extend as far as the boundaries of Kanja. The 
land opposite the spot where the King’s head fell into the 
river was called “ Gdmsira,” f. e., ‘ lost head,’ wMch has 
since been corrupted to Khemsira, and which is now a 
separate mauza about a mile from Mdnikpur. Jeldl-dd-dfn’s 
body was buried in Khemsira, and the ruins of the mausoleum, 
in which his remains are said to rest, may still be seen. 

323. Before proceeding further, it is necessary to in- 
. troduce on the scene a sect famous 

The Gwrdezis. « . -i • t • , , t i 

lor their religious tenets, and whose 
mission was the worldwide dissemination of these tenets. 

I refer to the Gardezis.* Their progenitors in India were two 
brothers Shdhab-ud-din, and Shams-dd-din men of highfamily, 
who came from Gardez in the reign of Shams-lid-dfn Altainas 
i.e., between G07 and 633 Hijri (A. D. 1211 and 1236). The 
elder brother, Shams-dd-dln, settled in Eewah, while the 
younger proceeding further south, took up his abode in Mdnik- 
pur in obedience to the divine direction vouchsafed to bii» 
in a vision. 


324. During the same reign, there also came to Mdnik- 

MouUnaism&iKoreshi. pur from Yemen, a Certain individual 

named Mouldna Ismail Koreshit, said 
to have been a direct descendant of Ibrsihim-bin- Adam, 
King of Balkh and Bokhara, who again is said to be directly 
descended from the second Khalifa, Umar, surnamed Pdrfrk. 
"ae present Miisalmdn inhabitants of Mdnikpur and tho 
vicinity all trace their origin to the early settlers of tho throe 
sects of Ddmghdnis, Gardezis, and Makdfrm-zddas. There 
are a few Pathan families, but these are comparatively recent 
settlers.^ With a very small exception all are of tho Sdiif 
persuasion, and have always been so. 


* Already Tneationed m para 276. 

The ancestor no doubt of the legitimate branch of tho Kor(>ahi---1vrftTiv rvT fltom 
Hindu perverts. IVy axe tuibulent and much offchomaro 
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325. There is nothing now to chronicle, until we reach 
Makddm Jeh&nia Jehdngasht the year 795 Hijrl,_ (A. D. 1393.) 

and the DSmghduis. in which year during the reign 

of Ndsir-iid-din Toghlak, son of Firoz, (also styled Ma¬ 
homed Shdh) there arrived _ at Mdnikpur a personage 
named Syad Jeldl-dd-din, who is better known as Makdiim Je- 
hdnia Jehdngasht.* This individual is reported to have been 
a saint of the first water, and had been sent for from Aoch 
near Lahore, to soothe the last moments of the dying Ald- 
tid-din of Bengal, and to perform his funeral obsequies. Hav¬ 
ing discharged these duties, the holy man went to the Court 
of Khwdje Jehdn, King of Jaunpur, where he received as his 
disciple, the famous Ibrdhim Sharki, brother of Miibdrak Shdh, 
the adopted son of Khwdje Jehdn. From Jaunpur Mdkdiim 
Jahdnia travelled up to Mdnikpur, and arrived in the Bdm- 
ghdnis’ “ mohalla” or quarter, on the great Xd-dl-fitr. Pro¬ 
ceeding to the mosque for the purpose of prayer, he waited in 
vain for the performance of the religious services of the day. 
Astonished, and not well pleased at such a state of things, 
he enquired why prayers were delayed. He was informed in 
reply that there were a great number of Ddmghdnis resident 
in the “ mohalla,” and that until all were assembled prayers 
could not take place; in other words that the Ddmghdnis were 
not going to trouble themselves in the matter. Upon this 
the saint remarked that it was clear that Malak-til-Mdut or 
the angel of death had visited the town, which was tanta¬ 
mount to the utterance of a curse from the lips of so holy a 
man. From that day, it is said, that numbers of Ddmghdnis 
were seized with a mortal sickness, the most distressing symp¬ 
tom of which was excruciating pains in the head, which, 'ac¬ 
companied by fever, carried off thousands. Panic-stricken, the 
survivors fled from Mdnikpur, and neither they nor their suc¬ 
cessors have since resided in the place. 

326. After leaving the Ddmghdni quarter of the town, 
Makdtim jeh&iia Jeh^ngoshi! Makddm Jehdnia Jehdngashtf went 

ana the Oardezis. “ mohalla ” of the Gardezis. 

Here he was hospitably received by Syad Aziz-lid-din and 
Syad Sharf-dd-din, descendants of Shahdb-iid-din Gardezi. 
Perceiving that his hosts wore the dress of the religious bro- 


^ Or ** world wide traTeller/* 

t The author of the * ‘Letaif Asharfi.” His history is given in my Faizahad jSettlcment Be* 
port, and Notes on the Baces of Ouclh.-—P. 0. 
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therhood, while their kinsmen and others were clad as sol¬ 
diers and carried arms, the saint asked why the latter were 
thus dressed in place of the quieter garments of sanctity. The 
reply was tliat, harassed by the attacks of neighbouring 
Il4jahs, they were forced in self defence to organize a system 
of military defence. Thereupon the saint turned to Aziz-iid- 
dln and said :—“ JFrom this day forth you are invested with 
the title of Rdjali of this country,” and turning to Sharf-dd- 
din, he said:—“ And you will bear the rank of Kdzt” To 
both of them he added that so long as they and their descen¬ 
dants walked uprightly, their respective dignities should be 
transmitted from generation to generation. It is commonly 
reported, but there is no documentary evidence to corroborate 
the assertion, that on leaving Manikpur, Makddm Jehdnea 
was accompanied by the recently dubbed Rdjah and Xdzi as 
far as Pratdbgarh ‘ nallah’. On taking leave of them at this 
place, the saint informed them that their respective govern¬ 
ment and jurisdiction should extend so far. From this time 
the Gardezis increased in power and influence. It was in 
this year 802 Hijrl, (A. D. 1400), during the time of Tamer¬ 
lane, that the provinces of Oudh, Kanouj, and Karrii Manikpur 
were attached to the kingdom of Jaunpur, under Khwdje 
Jehdn. 


Hindu insuirection against 
the Jounpur sovereignty. 


327. In 897 Hijrl (A. D. 1491) during the reign of 
Sekander Lodi, son of Bahlol, Sher 
Khdn, his nephew, and son of Bdrbdk 
Shdh, King of Jaunpur, was in com- 
m^d of Karra Mdnikpur. The tyranny and selfishness of 
tMs Prince, in which he appears to have been supported by 
his father, led to a rebellion of all the Hindti chieftains of 
Mdnikpur, Karra, and Jaunpur. It is recorded that a force 
of 100,000 horse and foot assembled, and succeeded in 
putting the hated Sher Khdn to death. The Prince’s brother, 
Mtibdrak Khdn, who was with him in the fortress, was 
made prisoner by Edi Shdhdeo, Edjah of Thatta. On the 
breaking out of the rebellion, Bdrbuk Shdh himself fled to 
Bharaich. The King Sekander Lodi, hearing of these events, 
iiiai-ched towards the scene of action. Rai 
bhdhdeo, in mortal fear, lost no time in delivering up the 
captpe Mdbdrak Khdn, who was re-instated in Karra in room 

i 1 , IV . j I’he gave battle to the rebel 

rorces at a place called Kdtgarh, inflicted a severe defeat on 
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them and plundered their camp and the toW. He then 
proceeded to replace Bdrbdk Shdh on the throne of Jaunpur, 
and this done he marched into Oudh in order tct enjoy some 
recreation in the way of field sports. He was however soon 
recalled by reports of the continued contumacy of the Hindd 
leaders, who refused to permit the weak Bdrbdk Shdh to 
occupy the throne. Whereupon the King despatched Kdla- 
pahdr, Azam Hdmdydn Sherwdni, and Khdn Khdna Lohdni 
from Oudh, with Mdbdrak Khdn from Karra, to confiscate 
the dominion of Jaunpur, and to seize and send Bdrbilk Shdh 
a prisoner to the King’s presence ; while he himself, after 
making arrangements for the conduct of afife,irs in his absence, 
proceeded southward to quell another insurrection on the 
Bengal frontier. 


328. The Gardezis of Mdnikpur* took advantage of this 
^ ~ . rebellion of the surrounding Taldk- 

dars to enrich themselves by every 
means in their power; and they succeeded in greatly extend¬ 
ing their landed possessions. This probably constituted 
the period of their highest prosperity. 


329. At this time there arrived in Mdnikpur, Shdh 
Shdh Nfiar-id-din and Sheikh Nasip-M-din, gi'andson of Shdh Ald- 
His&m-dd-din“SdhibauViiayat” dl-hak of Paiidha, King of Bengal, who 
o aul pur. been deputed as “ Sdhib Vildyat” 

or diocesan. This celebrity died in Mdnikpur, and over his 
remains was erected a magnificent tomb, the ruins of which 
are still extant. On any occasion of mirth or rejoicing every 
right-minded Mdsalmdii, for miles round, having purchased 
three cowries worth of sweatraeats, invokes the blessing of the 
sainted Ndsir-iid-din. Sheikh Hisdm-iid-d in, fourth in de¬ 
scent from Mouldna Ismail, alluded to in para. 324, was also 
a fellow disciple of Shdh Ndsir-tid-din. Both were instructed 
by Ntir Kutub Alam of Pandda, and so pleased was the 
“ Pir” with Hisdm-dd-din, that he appointed him to succeed 
Ndsir-dd-din as “ Sdhib Vildyat” of Mdnikpur, and made the 
office hereditary. 


330. During the life-time of this same Hisdm-iid-din, the 
The disciples of His£m-Ad- govemor of “ Sdbah Karra Mdnikpur,” 

Syad Saidd of Futtehpur, went down in 
state one day to witness a prophetic entertainment. While listen- 


* A Beet of PathiSrns who came originally from AfghaniBtan* 
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ms to the chanting, the spirit overcame him and he'fell from 
his elephant in a dead swoon. On recovering consciousness, 
he resigned his appointment, gave away all his possessions, 
and embraced the life of a devotee. After 
novitiate under Hisdm-iid-din, he went as “Sahib Vilayat to 
Futtehpur, where his tomb may still be seen. The shrine is 
resorted to by a large number of pilgrims annually, and there 
is a revenue-free grant allowed by Government for t^ pre¬ 
servation of buildings and attendant expenses, Kdjah Hdmid 
Shdh, grandson of Rdjah Azlz-iid-din, was another disciple of 
Hisdm-tid-di'n, and so great was the fame of his sanctity, 
that after his death it is said two or three corpses of suc¬ 
cessive sovereigns of Bokhara were embalmed and sent to 
Mdnikpur to be buried near him. 

331. In the year 932 Hijrl (A.D. 1526) during the reign 
Azam HAmfiytiu Sherwaiu', of Sekunder Lodi’s son and successor, 
Goiemor of Karra MAnikpur. Ibrdhim Lodi, Azam Hdmdyiin Sher- 

wdni (to whom reference has already been made above) “ Amlr- 
ul-Omra,” or generalissimo of the forces, was stationed at 
Karra Mdnikpur. At this time he received the king’s com¬ 
mand to reduce the fortress of Gwalior and to take prisoner 
the Rdjah Mdn Singh. Accordingly he set out from Karra 
Mdnikpur with 30,000 troojis and 300 elephants. The King 
at the same time despatched to Gwalior another large force, 
under eight generals, to support him. The combined forces, 
having taken up their position under the walls of the fortress, 
commenced the assault. At this juncture the Rdjah died, 
but his son Bikarmajit took his place and continued to defend 
the town with the utmost energy. Failing in his endeavours 
to get in by assault, Azam Hdmdydn laid a train of gun¬ 
powder, and opened a breach in the wall. Just as victory was 
about to declare itself for the besiegers, the King listening to 
the tales of treachery poured into his ear by Azam Hdmdydn’s 
enemies, was persuaded to suddenly recal him. The com¬ 
mander, with his son Futteh Khdn, presented themselves before 
the King at Agra, when both were at once cast into prison. 
Before leaving, however, Azam Hiirndydn had appointed his 
younger son Isldm Khdn to take his place and rule in Karra 
Md.nikpur. Hearing of this, the King sent Ahmed Khdn, 
one .of his generals, with an army to depose Isldm Khdn 
But the latter, now openly rebelling, prepared to assert 
his independence. An engagement ensued, in which the 
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King’s forces were routed, and Ahmed Khdn put to flight. 
Meanwhile the hitherto impregnable fortress of Gwalior had 
at last been reduced, and now the King was at liberty to 
draw off his troops and proceed with sufficient forces to punish 
the rebellious Islam Khdn at Karra Mdnikpur. 

332. With the army before Gwalior were Azam 

Azam lodl and Hiimdyhn Lodi and Said Khd,n Lodi, 

Said Khan i^odi. younger sons of Prince Mtibdrak Lodi, 

former Governor of Karra Mdnikpur , and no sooner were 
these young nobles made aware of the King’s intentions than 
fearing his caprice, and alarmed lest they too, like Azam 
Hiimdyiin Sherwdni, should incur his suspicions, they left 
the army and proceeded to Lucknow, where they were pos¬ 
sessed of certain “jdghirs.” Thence they sent word to Isldm 
Khan at Karrd, Mdnikpur to be of good courage, for that they 
intended to support him. Meanwhile Ibrdhim Lodi despatch¬ 
ed Ahmed Khdn with a new army and a numerous staff for 
the coercion of the rebel Islam, Arrived at Bdngermau, a 
place in the Undo district about 108 miles from Mdnikpur, 
the force was suddenly attacked in the dead of night by Ikbdl 
Khdn, a slave of Azam Hiimdyiin Lodi, who with 5,000 
horse fell upon the camp, and, after considerable havoc, kill¬ 
ing and wounding in every direction, made off safely under 
cover of the darkness and confusion. Hearing of this second 
disaster, the King was infuriated, and despatching a further 
reinforcement of 40,000 horse, he sent word to his generals 
that if they did not now very speedily conquer Isldm Khdn, he 
would regard them as traitors themselves, for it was evident 
that they were not fighting with a will. 

333. At last the rival forces encountered each other, 
and a battle was imminent. At this moment, a “Plrzddah” 
named Sheikh Rajd. Bokhdri, of the line of the famous 
Syad Jeldl-dd-dln, or Makddm Jehania Jehdngasht,* placed 
himself between the two armies and entreated them to avoid 
bloodshed, and listening to the dictates of humanity, to settle 
their differences amicably. Thereupon Isldm Khdn proclaimed 
aloud that if the King would only release his father Azam 
Hdmdydn Sherwdni, he was ready to withdraw from the 
field. An armistice being agreed upon, Isldm Khdn’s ]^ro- 
posal was transmitted to the King. True to his tyrannical' 
character however, the King refused compliance with the con¬ 
ditions offered by Isldm, and at the same time sent word to 


* He lived a life of celibacy,—p, 0* 
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Daryd KMn IjoMm* governor of BeMr, N^ir KMn 
Xiohani, and to Sheikhzddah. Mahomed^ Farmuli, to spai e no 
means in th,eir power to compass the instant submission of 
IsMm Khdn. Accordingly Ahmed Khdn found himself rein¬ 
forced by fresh troops, and at once gave battle to the rebel 
army. The engagement was most sanguinary, and the losses 
on hoth sides tremendous. Isldm Elhdn, with his bravo ally 
Ikbdl Khdn were totally defeated, and Said Khan Lodi was 
taken prisoner. Azam Hiirndyiin Sherwdni died in confine¬ 
ment and the territory of Karra Mdnikpur was re-annexod 
to the kingdom. 

334. It was at this time probably that Mdnikpur rose to 
its highest pitch of importance for in 
sher stall. year 933 Hijrl (A.D. 1537) Shdr 

Shdh alias Farid Khdn joined Juneid Barlds who was, accord¬ 
ing to Elphinstone, governor of Jounpur ; but Forishtd dis¬ 
tinctly records that he was ruler of Karra Mdnikpur under 
the title of Sultdn, which would seem to show that the Jauu- 
pur principality was subordinated to the Kdrra Mdnikpur rule. 
It was with the assistance of this same Sultdn Junoid Barlds 
that we find Shdr Shdh regaining his "jiiglur,” and commit¬ 
ting “ depredations on the territory of Mahomed Shdh 
Lohdni,” the would-be King of Jaunpur. 


335. Two or three years after these events about tho 
The Afghan insurrection in year 935 Bljri B. 1539) CaitlO tho 
Oudh in 935 Hfjrf. Afghan insurrcctioii in Oudh, in or<lor 

to quell which, Bdber left the siege of Chaiiddri; aiul it is 
very probable, though unfortunately we have not prcciso 
information on the point, that he crossed the Oango.s very 
close to Mdnikpur. The following account from Klphin- 
stone’s history I give here in preference to that of Forishtd, 
as the former is taken from Bdbor’s own memoirs. “ Dur- 
“ing the siege of Chanddri, Bdbor received intclligcneo 
“ of &e defeat of his detachment in Oudh by an Afghdii 
“ Chief named Bdban or Bibdn, and immediately himsolf 
“ marched, in that direction. Tho Afghdn having taken post 
“ at the passage of the Ganges, Bdber throw a bridge over 


T j- Darya KhSn LoUini subsequently throw off his allccianpo lo IbrAhitn 

nodi, for Elphinstone records that “ the whole ol tho oounti-y to tho oast of Iho aatiffos 
tt independent in Ibisiliira’s time under Daryit Khan Lohiiui. llhs aon took tho 

title ot King by the name of Mahomed Shah Loliani and socina to havo possesaod BcMr 
on both Bides of the Granges.”—Klplniistouc Book VII. pago 37X. ^ 


V 
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“ the rivers, under the fire of his artillery, and ultimately 
“ compelled the enemy to retire beyond the Gogra* -whitlier 
“ he mai’ched in pursuit of them. He seems to have com- 
“ pelled the rebels to take refuge in the territories of the 
“ King of Bengal, and it was probably on this occasion t!^t 
“ he reduced Behdr, if that was not done before by Hfirndyiin; 
“ but in this place there is an interruption in the memoirs, 
“ which is not filled up by any other historian.” Very 
shortly after this Baber passed close to Mdnikpur which is 
only thirty-six. miles distant, on his way to Allahabad with his 
ponderous force of 100,000 men in pursuit of Sultdn Maho¬ 
med, King of Bengal, whom he succeeded in putting to flight 
without the necessity of a general action. 


336. Early in the reign of Hiimdydn viz., 938 Hijri (A.D. 
1531), we find a parallel case to the siege of Chand^ri and the 
„, Afghan revolt in Oudh. While engag- 

Htiniiyflu, od in the Siege of Kdlinjer, Humdyfin 

received intelligence of another rebel¬ 
lion of Afghdn Chiefs in Jaunpur which he at once proceeded 
to suppress. Although Mdnikpur was intimately connected 
with the Jounpur sovereignty I do not find that on this 
occasion it was the scone of any active operations although 
no doubt it was directly or indirectly affected by the results. 
At this time Shdr SMh, the famous son of the Sdsser4m 
“ Jaghirddr” had commenced to extend his conquests, and to 
cause Htimaylin considerable annoyance. After his first 
reverses at the hands of the latter, in the taking of the For¬ 
tress of Chundr, and the subsequent march on Gaur, Shdr 
Shdh issued from his retreat in the hills, to the south-west 


of Bengal, and in the words of Elphinstone, “took possession 
of Behdr and Benares, recovered Chundr, laid siege to Jaun¬ 
pur, and pushed his detachments up the Ganges as far as 
Kanouj.” Then came the disaster to Htxmdytin’s army in the 
beginning of 936 Hijri (A.D. 1539) and before the end of the 
same year, the crowning disaster in the battle which took 
place on the Oudh bank of the Ganges opposite Kanouj and 
which left Shdr Shdh in undisputed sovereignty of India and 
ushered in the house of Stir. 


. * Baber encamped at Ajudbya in March 1626 and his fine Mosque there bears that date. 
Strange to say the account of his doings at that place have been cut out of all the known 
copies of his memoir,—P, 0, * 
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337. The aext year 937 Hfjri (A. D. 1540) Shdr Shdh 
was imformed that Khfzr Khdu Sherwdni, his deputy in the 

Government of Bengal, had contracted 
Marriage of tUe King’s a marriage with the daughter of his old 
Siuh Kisun of MahmUd SMh and late king^ 

of Bengal, and, besides other signs of 
disaffection, that he had openly commenced to assert his in¬ 
dependence. Shdr Shdh determined at once to set out for 
Bengal, and on his way thither he encamped at Karra, where 
he married his daughter the Princess Bibi Sdleha to Shdk 
Kdsim, a descendant of the celebrated Hisdm-iid-dCn (para. 
329), and, at the same time, desired his son-in-law to accom¬ 
pany him on his expedition to Bengal.* Shdh Kdsim however 
excused himself on the score of his religious duties, but ho 
recommended to the Bang’s favourable notice a person of 
unblameable life and one like-minded with himself, Kiizi 
Pazl. Accordingly Sh4r Shdh, accompanied by Kizi Pazl, 
set out for Gour. The rebellions Khizr Khdn was seized and 
imprisoned, and the territory of Bengal being split up into 
several small Governorships, Kdzi Fazl was appointed by tho 
King to act as Governor General. 


338. The Princess Bibi Sdlehd alias Si'dcmi'in KhAtiin 

Tomb of tbe PriuoesB. Mdnikpur, where her tomb, 

and that of her husband, aro to bo 
seen carefully preserved in the " Ahdteh Khdn Kdh.” 


^ 339. We now come to the important ora of Akber’s 
rei^, when the Empire of India was at last couHolidati'd. 
The commencement of the After the doatlx of Sh6r Kllitb, JUul 

tWgr^’i^bef I'irt 

. 13 ., , , successors of the family of Hdr, ami 

of Humdyuns second reign, tho Afghnns or 1‘allu'uiH 
Had been busy, and had made the most of the troublous 
nature of the times by possessing themsclvcH of Oudh, 

Ganges as far east 

of ^ necessity included tho Govornorship 

succ^’dld during Akbor’s minority, 

driving out these rebels and recovering tho 

first visit to the ocoMion of hii 

Jfineid BarUs. ‘o m paia. 334 whou ho a# tho guest of guitfo 
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above named territories. Their expulsion appears however 
to have been but a brief one, for they soon after again 
appeared on the scene, and engaged the attention of Akber. 
After his return from repelling the invasion of his brother 
Hdkim Khan in the Punjab, “he found” says Elphinstone, 
“ the rebels had recovered their ground and were in posses- 
“ sion of most parts of the Shbahis of Oudh and Allahabad. 
“ He marched against them without delay, though it was 
“ the height of the rainy season ; drove them across the 
“ Ganges ; and when they thought themselves secure behind 
“that swollen river, he made a forced march through a 
“ flooded country, swam the Ganges at night-fall with his 
“advanced guard of not 2,000 men on horses and elephants, 
“ and after lying concealed during the night, attacked the 
“ enemy about sun-rise. The rebels, though aware of the 
“ approach of a small body of horse, were quite unprepared 
“ for an attack, and Khan Zemdn having been killed, and 
“ another principal chief unhorsed and made prisoner, in the 
“ first confusion, they lost all the advantage of their num- 
“ bers, fell into complete disorder, and soon after dispersed 
“ and fled in all directions. ” On the occasion of this famous 
exploit, the spot at which the King entered the river and 
swam it in the manner above described was MS.nikpur, and 
the ground in front of Manikpur, on the opposite bank, wit¬ 
nessed his subsequent victory. 

340. We must pause a little here, in order to notice a 
^ „ , Kttle more particularly the important 

events of this period as given by Fe- 
rishta, closely interwoven as they are with the history of Md- 
nikpur. In 996 Hijvi when Behrdm Khan set out on his ex¬ 
pedition against the rebellious Afghdns of Oudh and Jaunpur, 
he was accompanied by Ali Ktile Khdn, Seistdni, also styled 
Khdn Zemdn. In the subsequent operations against the .re¬ 
bels, this chief greatly distinguished himself; and, at the recom¬ 
mendation of Behrdm Khdn, he was appointed Governor of 
Jaunpur and Benares. Shortly after this Shdh Abdl Md'ali of 
Gdjrdt the assassin of Hiimdydn’s Queen, fled to Khdn Zemdn 
for protection. Anxious to continue in the good graces of Beh- 
ram Khdn, the latter sent the murderer to him without delay, 
and thereupon Behrdm^ Khdn imprisoned him in the fortress of 
Bidna near Agra. How Shdh Abdl Md’ali happened to enjoy 
the favour of the Emperor, -his vile act notwithstanding, and 
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tMs proceeding of Behrdm Khdn was not calculated to in any- 
wise lieal the rapidly widening breach between the latter and 
bis young sovereign, and, at the same time, it brought down 
the royal displeasure on the head of Khdn ^emdn also. 

341. In 968 Hijri (A. D. 1561) the governor of Jaun- 
Tbe two brokers Khia Ze- P«r again incurred Akber’s indication 
min and Bahadur Khan. by withholding tllO Ivillg S sliarO 01 

the booty taken by him and his brother Bahddtir Khdu from 
Shdr Shdh, the son of the last King of the house of Siir, who 
on this occasion had in vain attempted to regain his former 
dominions. To punish the independent Khdn Zemdn, Akbor 
determined to proceed in person towards Jaunpur. When how¬ 
ever he arrived at a place but two miles to the west of Karra 
Manikpur,* he found Elhdn Zemdn and his brother Bahdddr 
Khdn, who had both come to make their suhmision and had 
brought with them all the spoils of war. The Emperor re¬ 
turned to Agra and the two brothers accompanied him for 
three marches, at the end of which they received the royal 
pardon, and were sent back to Jaunpur. 

343. The next year 969Hijri (A.D. 1562) BaMddr Khdn 
Eamdi Khdn jdghirddr of again proved rofractoty, and Akber 
Karra Mduikpur. against him Abdillla Klidn Uz¬ 

bek, who forced him to leave Jaunpur and sock rofugo in the 
hills. In 970 Hijri, Akber bestowed on Kamdl Khdn Kdhgar «. 
loyal and meritorious chieftain, the “ jaghir ” of Karra DI itnik- 
pur. In this position the jdghirddr was constantly coming 
into collision with Khdn Zomdn, but appoarod to got the best 
of every encounter. Early in 971 Hijri, Kamdl K hdu was re¬ 
moved to another command, and Abddl Wdjid Khdn JIarvi, 
alias A.sof Khdn, was appointed to succeed Ivim in Karra Md- 
nikpur; but whether in the first instance as jdghirdar or as 
governor, Eerishta omits to state, most probably the bilfcor. 
Eor it is clear that there were two distinct appointments at 
this time in Karra Mdnikpur, because wo find Asaf Khitu in 
command, that is acting as “Ildkim” while Majiui Khdn 
Kdkshdl held the “ jdghir” and this state of things was uphold 
until the comparatively recent times of Nawdb Shuid-dd- 
dowla. 


Ahmedganj near Auroni on tho other side of Uio tivor, which U on the old 
toetm' “ equidistant fiom Karra and Mdnikimr, two miles only in a w«sl^ 
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343. The next year 972 Hijri witnessed the revolt of 
0enerai rebellion of all the nearly all the XJzhek chiefs. To (juote 

Uibek chiefs. from Elphinstone, they suspected that 

the young Monarch was actuated by a dislike to their race 
“ such as a descendant of Bdber might well be supposed to 
“ entertain, and they shared with many military leaders iu 
** their impatience of the subordination to which their class 
“ was about to be reduced. In this spirit they revolted, and 
were joined by Khan Zemin, before mentioned, and by 
Asaf Kh^Ln, another nobleman who had lately distinguished 
“ himself by the conquest of Gdrrah, a principality on the 
" Nerbadda, bordering on Bandelkand. It was governed by 
“ a Queen who opposed the Mahomedan general in an unsuc- 
“ cessful action, when seeing her army routed, and being her- 
*' self severely wounded, she avoided falling into the hands of 
the enemy by stabbing herself with her dagger. Her trea- 
“ sures, which were of great value, fell into the hands of 
“ Asaf Khdn, who secreted the greater part, and the detection 
of this embezzlement was the immediate cause of his revolt.” 

344. This insurrection plunged Akber into a long and 
Abbey’s expedition to Lek* troublesome War. He set out from 

xautiand Jaunpur. Agra with a large force and at the 

same time sent emissaries to both Elhan Zemdn and Asaf 
Khdn. The latter by way of smoothing the way a little, in 
case of worse complications hereafter, forwarded to the Em¬ 
peror 300 Elephants out of the 1,500 said to have been cap¬ 
tured by him at Gdrrah. At this juncture, Akber was sud¬ 
denly seized with illness, and obliged to return to Agra, whence 
he despatched two of his principal officers Shdham Khdn and 
Mahomed Amin Khdn against the rebels. The latter suc¬ 
ceeded in routing the force sent against them and in making 
prisoners of the officers in command. When the news of this 
reverse reached Akber, he collected a large army under 
Moneim Kbdn Khdnan, and in the month of Showdl 973 Hijri 
(A. D. 1565.) set out in person to superintend the subjugation 
of the insurgents. Arrived at Kanouj the Emperor received 
intelligence that tKe rebel forces had dispersed, and that Se- 
kander Khdn Uzbek, one of the principal rebels, and who was 
formerly jdghirddr” of “ Sdbah” Behdr, had fled to the Eort 
of Laknauti, the present Tanda in the district of Faizabad.* 

♦ Within ten miles of Tanda is Akberpur, whiob Akber founded and to wbicb he 
gave his own name, and whioh gives its name to the parganah* There are inscriptions on 
the old fort and bridge,—P* C, 
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Aiber started in pursuit, but when he had arrived at 
nowti, he found his bird flown, and learnt that he had gone ott 
to Jaunpur and there taken refuge with KMn Zeinan and ws 
brothers. Aiber determined to follow him, hoping by this 
means to come upon his other enemies also; but ag^n was ho 
doomed to disappointment, for, hearing of fhe Emperors 
approBcli^ tlio wliolo of tliG pgIdbI forcss flod fiom JciuiipuT 
and crossed the Ganges below Benares. When Akbor reached 
Jaunpur, Asaf Elhan succeeded through the intercessions of 
Majntin Kdhshdl, in obtaining a free paidon. lo test his 
sincerity however Akber ordered him to proceed with his 
own force of 5000 horse and oveitake the Uzbeks and give 
them battle, Asaf Khdn followed m the direction the Uzboks 
had taken, but only for a short distance. Akbor, seeing that 
his allegiance could not be reckoned upon, removed him from 
his command of Karra Mdnikpur, and in his stead appointed 
his own general, Moneim Khdn Khdnan. Hearing of this, 
and fearing to again encounter the Emperor, Asaf Khdn fled 
to Gdrrah. 


345. At this period Khdn Zemin sent forth Sekandor 
„ , , Khdn and Bahddiir Khdn with his 

other Uzbek comrades, and organized 
a systematic rebellion and plundering of the whole of the 
Gangetic Dodb, from Allahabad as far as Agra. Akbor des¬ 
patched an army under Moiz-iil-mTilk aided by other Sirddrs 
(amongst whom we find Edjah Todar Mai) against theso ob¬ 
stinate marauders. Strange to say Khdn Zemdn moanwhilo 
succeeded, through the good offices of Moneim Khdn Khdnan, 
the newly appointed Governor of Mdnikpur, in obtaining not 
only the royal pardon, but also a restitution to his old office 
in the Government of Jaunpur. Unaware of this, Moiz-iil- 
miilk came down on the forces of Bahddur Khdn and Sekan- 


der Khdn and a battle was fought between Allahabad and 
Kanouj. The result was that Akber’s army was defeated and 
Moiz-til-miilk forced to retreat on Kanouj. This event led to 
farmer complications, for, Akber, greatly incensed, refused to 
believe that !K!h.dii Zeindii bad not deliberately deceived liiiti, 
and he accordingly deposed him and bestowed tho “ jdghir *' of 
Jaun^m on his mother. Khdn Zemdn then came down from 
tlm hills and forcibly occupied parganah Ghdzipur. Akber 
whose patience^ by this time was well nigh exhausted, sent a 
torce agamst him, drove him out of the country, confiscated 
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tbe jdgliir ” and seized and imprisoned KMn Zeman’s motBer. 
Hearing of this, her other son Bahddiir Khdn with Sekander 
Khdn, above mentioned, made a raid one night on Jaunpur 
and succeded in carrying off the old lady. 

346. Akber, who had been meanwhile in the fortress 

, of Chunar, now returned to Jaunpur 

and, incredible though it may seem] 
once more pardoned the graceless Khdn Zemdn and made 
such arrangements and dispositions in the province as circum¬ 
stances necessitated. This done the Emperor turned his 
thoughts towards the rebel Asaf Khan who was ensconced in 
the Eort of Gdrrah, and sent against him Mahdi Kdsim 
with a force of 4000 horse. The Fort was closely invested 
and Asaf Khan was compelled to evacuate it. He fled to his 
old ally Khdn Zemdn, but here he was seized and thrown 
into prison by Bahddiir Khan, between whom and his brother 
a dispute had arisen. Asaf Khdn remained in captivity for six 
months, at the expiration of which period he was forcibly 
rescued by his brother Wazir Khdn, who came down one night, 
surprised his guards and carried him off, though severely 
wounded, to Garrah. 

347. In the following year 974 Hijri (A. D. 1566) Akber 

Generosity of Akber, and ap- ^^s Called off to Lahore to repel the 
pointment of Asaf Khan and invasioa of tile Panjdb Under liis bro- 
WazirKhantoManikpur. Hakim. Wazir Khdn, 

Asaf Khdn’s brother, quietly followed him and, taking advan¬ 
tage of a hunting party, he presented himself before Akber 
and falling on the ground, supplicated the Emperor’s pardon 
for his brother ana himself. Generous and large-hearted 
Akber again extended to Asaf Khdn his clemency, and rais¬ 
ing the prostrate Wazir Khdn, bestowed upon the brothers 
the joint command of Karra Manikpur. 

348. Beturned from the Panjdb, Akber learnt that his 
Akber’s MareR to Mdnikpur old enemies the XJzbeks, with Khdn 

and passgae of the Ganges. Zemdn at their head, had again been 

raising the standard of rebellion, and had been over-running 
the whole of the territories of Oudh, Kanouj and Jaunpur, 
and that their forces were advancing on Mdnikpur. The 
Emperor at once set out from Agra, and with forced marches 
soon reached Kanouj. Meantime Mdnikpur under the 
“ jdghirddr ” Majnfln Kdkshdl, was closely besieged. Akber 
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continued to advance rapidly and reached Ilai Bareli. 
Alarmed at such promptitude, as well as by the rumours of 
the vast force accompanying Akber, the rebels raised tho 
siege, and crossing the river, encamped on the opposite shore. 
When Akber arrived at Manikpur, it was night; not a 
boat was to be had, and being the rainy season, the river was 
fearfully swollen. Nothing daunted, and mounted on his 
famous elephant “Siindar” (‘the beautiful’) he plunged into tho 
Ganges accompanied by only a squadron of horse. A rumour 
was soon a£oat in the enemy’s camp that Akber had crossed 
the river and was on them. Khdn Zemdn and his chieftains, 
who were in the midst of their revels, and probably uioro 
than half in their cups, ridiculed the idea, and refused to 
entertain the notion for a moment. This enabled Akber to 
lie perda till day-break, when, having been reinforced by his 
advance guard and by the respective troops of Majmin 
Kdkshdl and Asaf. Khan* he fell upon the hostile cam]'). 
The rebels, quite unprepared for so vigorous an onslaught, 
were utterly routed and dispersed. Khdn Zomdn was killod 
in action by an elephant who dashed him to the gi’ound with 
bis trunk and trampled him to death, while his brother 
Bahdddr Khan was taken prisoner. Brought bofoi'o Akber, 
there is every reason to believe that his life would yot have 
been spared, but so infuriated were the bystanders, that be¬ 
fore Akber could interpose, Bahdddr Khdn lay a cojqiBO at 
■ his feet.t Thus terminated, we may say at Jlldiii}q)ur, this 
famous seven years rebellion of the IJzbok chiefs. 


349. Before the close of tho glorious reign of Akbor 
Dirtaon of tiie empiro into the empire was dividod into hrtt'on 

“sdbahs” or provinces, viz , A Ilahabad, 
Agra, Oudh, Ajmlr, Gdjrdt, Behdr, Bongdl, Delhi, (Jdbul, 
Ldhore, Mdltdn, Mdlwa, Berdr, Kdndeish, and Ahiuodnagai*. 
This arrangement diminished the importance oi Manikpur, 
which was thenceforward included in sdbah Allahabad, ns 
one of its component Sirkars. Mr. King has boon at tho 
pams of furnishing an extract from the “Ain Akbari” which 
in a somewhat more detailed form, together with his accom- 


it kesieged. It seoms more probable that he at that time 

T. ^ ^ke teals of the two brothers wore sent to tho Paniab and Cahiil and llio lindim. 

dragged tluough iho 8Ut"^md to the 


X 
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panying remarks, I skall make no apology for introducing 
here, as they fitly pertain to a history of so celebrated a place 
as Mdnikpur which was formerly the most important town 
of the district, if not of the Province. 

350. “A. reference to Elliott’s glossary, under the word 
Extract from Mr. Eing’s “ “dustiir;” will shew that SO recently 

Eeport. “as Akber’s time many parganahs 

“ existed which cannot be traced now; and that many now 
“ exist which are not named in the various sirkdrs into which 
“ that Emperor divided his dominions. 

“ The glossary omits detailed mention of all lands which 
“ were not British territory at the time when the author wrote; 
“ and this will account for the absence of the sirkdr Mdnikpur, 
“ which embraced all the land now in the Pratdbgarh district.” 

351. “ A manuscript copy of the “ Ain Akbari” has 
“ enabled me to give some details of the territorial division 
“ in Akber’s time;— 

“ Extract from the Ain Akbari which relates to the revenue 
“ arrangements of the Pratdbgarh district Sirkdr Mdnikpur, 
“ Sdbah Allahabad.” 

“The Stibah of Allahabad contained nine Sirkdrs as 
“ under:— 


^1. 

Allahabad, .. 

. 15 Kah^s. 

2. 

Ghazfpur, ... . .. 

• ^ 19 ,, 

« 3 . 

Benaies, . 

8 ,, 

“ 4. 

Jaunpur Shimali .. 

•»> 4tl ,, 


Manikpur, ... . 

• »» »>• 1^ » 


Chuuar Janubf, . . 


“7. 

Kdlinjer, ... ... 

»*• ••• 11 „ 

“ 8 . 

Tarliar Kora, . 


** 9 . 

Karr^ .* 

«»■ 12 


Total, .142 

The Stibah of Oudh (or Ajodhya) included:— 


«1. 

Sirkar Oudh, 

*»• 

•»* 



... 21 

« 2. 

Gorakpur, 


*■« 



... 24 „ 

“3. 

Bahraich, 





... 11 » 

cc ^ 

Khyrabad, 





... 22 „ 

«5* 

Lucknow, *M 


••• 



... 55 „ 


Total, .133 

352. Extract from copy of “ Ain Akbari” in possession 

Extract from the « JHa Ak Bdjah of Mdnda (made in time 

barf’in possession of the Kijah of Shdh Alam) regarding the sirkdr 
ofManda, Mdnikpur, Stibah Allahabad 







Revenue Statement of tlie Pratdbgarh district, “ SirHr M&mhpur, Subdh Allahabad.- 
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353. “ It will be observed that there is no mention of 
TheTaiukdars and the Eaj- “ the now existing parganahs of Be. 

pdt clans. “ har, Dhingwas, Rampur, Parshade- 

“ pur, and Ateha, nor are the names of Patti or Pratdbgarh 
“to be found, although their equivalents Jelalpur Bilkhar 
“ (Patti) and Aror or Aroul, (Partdbgarh) are entered. It 
“ appears then that the missing parganahs are divisions which 
“ have been made entirely on the basis of ownership, either by 
“ an entire clan or ruling families of Rdjpiits. But whether 
“ this be so or not, the points which I have laboured to work 
“ up to are I think pretty clear. These are that for the last 
“ 600 or 800 years the landowning classes have been, broadly, 
“ the Rdjpiit clans now in the various parganahs of this dis- 
“ trict, that it has been the nature, or policy if you please, of 
“ the Rdjpiit to defer to a common clan head, that this prac- 
“ tice has enabled them to resist encroachment and uphold 
“ their ownership, and that the T’alukas as we find them now 
“ are merely the result of the instincts of the people them- 
“ selves acted on by, and reacting on the authority which from 
“ time to time has been supreme in their country.” 

354. “ The stronger the pressure from outside the more 
“ have the clan cohered to resist it, and no doubt to the in- 
“ stinct of self preservation may be traced much of the vitality 
“ which distinguishes them. I am not one of those who 
“ maintain that T’alukas are indivisible. If my sketch of their 
“ history has been followed, it will show that the usual ten- 
“ dency was for the head of the clan to provide for his cadet 
“ brethren ; and that the T’alukas ( e. g. of Pratdbgarh paiga- 
“ nah) are in fact all offshoots which from time to time left 
“ the parent stock with the portion of goods which fell unto 
“ them. It is probable that under a more peaceful regime the 
“ number of the cadet estates would have greatly increased, 
“ and no doubt the effect of the annexation of Oudh has been, 
“ by the introduction of a strong Government, to do away 
“ with the necessity formerly laid on these clans to combine 
“ for their own defence.” 

355. “ Thus.far there is no difficulty in picturing and 
“ in understanding with very Sufficient exactness the elements 
“ of the society on which our Goveimment was imposed at 
“ annexation. But when the investigation becomes more 
“ minute, and scans the relations of the landowning ca,stes 
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“ among themselves and with others, it is by no means so 
“ easy to account for the status which existed.” 

“ The clan is the acknowledged land-owning body of tho 
“ parganah ; the T’alukd^r is the acknowledged head of tho 
“ clan, or of an estate which has been carved out of the par- 
“ ganah. The members of the clan who live in tho village 
“ are the Zaminddrs, doubtless, if history and genealogy are 
“ referred to ; but when the next step is taken and tho actual 
“ position of the clansmen in each village is sought for, tho 
greatest varieties of condition are found, and the difficulties 
" which the task of recurring to the status of the twelve years 
" before annexation involves, begin to show themselves. As 
" the examination becomes more particular tho Sottlemont 
“ Officer finds that the subordinate interests vary from a com- 
“ fortable and favorable sub-tenure under the protection and 
“ favor of the chief, to a state of constant aggression on one 
“ part, and resistance on the other, the one to encroach on 
“ and the other to keep intact the zamindari tonui'C.” 


Ig 

gg 

gg 

fg 

gg 

gg 

gg 

gg 

gg 

(g 


356. “ In some the equilibrium has boon more distuibud 
than in others ; but the rule will bo, sijcakino- trcncrallv' 
that the T’alukdar, vested also with the jiowers whicli lus 
responsibihty as payer of the revenue gave him, has tried to 
raise the payments, to beat doun opposition, to jiu-sh tho 
viUager, first from his contract for the whole vilLigo at favor, 
able rates to terms gradually loss favorable ; then, when ho 
has exceeded the limit of the resources or tho paliencoof 
thev^ager, to confine him to his ‘sir’ land, and thus struro 
direct dealings between the cultivators and himsolf, or souu) 
nominee who is put in as lessee. The ‘ sir,’ at first li<ditlv 
rented, is soon more heavily’ weighted/’ ^ ^ 

"It T’alukddr 

should be able to do this and if thcro 

;; ™ honorable a J sS 

"B-s of a Tillage would bo^ourSoSl' 


357. 

Service. 
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explains the apparent anomaly which village rent rolls show, 
“ viz. the lldjpiit sub-proprietary community paying Rupees 
“ 5 and even 8 Rupees per bigah for their land. It was 
counterbalanced by “ service.” If service wererefused or were 
“ made more than nominal, and so incompatible with inde- 
“ pendence, the zamindar might be reduced to a mere nullity, 
“ his ‘ sir’ rated at rackrent, and himself reduced to the level 
“ of a common cultivator. I am not drawing a picture of any 
“ large area as all reduced to this level ; I am merely showing 
the steps which did load iii places to make the nominal 
“ zainindars, perhaps in all villages theoretically alike, differ 
“ in their actual status as much as it is possible for men to 
« differ.” 

358. “ Nor was it the least pcx'plexing part of the dis- 
covery to find that in the struggle for riches and power, the 

“ parties often lost at one time what they held at another. 
“ An old Zaminddr, who had boon in disgrace and banishment 
“ for ton or twenty years, would come back and recover his 
“ Zaminddri under his old chief or his more forgiving heirs; 
“ and indeed it would be found that in almost every village 
“ some instability had boon the rule and fixity the exception.” 

359. Hitherto it will have boon observed that the Kita’at 
SovorancoofKaraauaMaiiik- of Kara aiid Mi'mikpur were one and 

P'l'- the same, and that although, divided 

by tho river, these two towns formed in reality but one seat 
of Government. Now however wo find under Akbor’s scheme 
of territorial distribution they are severed, and each becoines 
the capital of a distinct “Sirkdr,” Mduikpiir containing fourteen 
“ mehals” and Kara twelve. The Govornmont of a “ Sirkdr” 
henceforward bocaino entrusted to a Foujddr, while the Go¬ 
vernor of a Province or " Sdbah,” bccamo known as Sipdh 
Saldrox Yiceroy. Tho last Governor of Karra Mdnikpur under 
the old regime, was Asaf Khdn Ilarvi, who shortly after the 
final conquest of the Uzbeks, was removed by Akber to the 
command of tho fortress of Ohitor in Rajpiitdna. 

360. During the reign of Akber, Nawdb Abdds Samad 
Naw4b Abdt!iB Siuuad Rhdix A.li Pihan Gardozi of IMdnikpur. 

Q-ardezi. appointed to the rank of “ Mansabddr” 

and appears to have been an extremely wealthy and influen- 
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tial man. From documents bearing his seal and signature, 
it seems clear that his functions were important and his powers 
extensive. He built several palatial residencies in M^ikpur, 
and founded the village of Samadabdd, now included 
within the limits of mauza ChaukapArptir. Some of the 
edifices which this personage erected were of such rare 
beauty, and the stones employed in the building of such 
magnificent carving that Nawfib Asaf-tid-dowla nearly two 
centuries after removed considerable portions of them to 
Lucknow, where they now grace the large Imam-bdra. 


361. We may pass over the entire reign of Jehdnglr 
The reign of the Emperor 1014 to 1037Hijrf (A.L. 1605 tO 1627) 
jehangfr, as presenting no noticeable incidents 

in connection with the history of Mdnikpur. We may except 
the occasion of the pursuit by Shah Jehdn of prince Parvez 
and Mohabat Elhdn in lOSSHijri (A.D. 1624.) when the latter 
hearing of Shdh Jehdn’s “ arrival and rapid progress in Bengal 
“ put themselves in motion in the direction of Allahabad. 
“ Shdh Jehdn crossed the Ganges to meet them, but the peo- 
“ pie of the country who were not inclined to enter on opposi- 
“ tion to the Emperor refused to bring in supplies to his camp 
or to assist in keeping up his communication by means of 
“ the boats on the Ganges. The discouragement and priva- 
“tions which were the consequence of this state of things, led 
“ to the desertion of the new levies which Shdh Jehdn had 
“ raised in Bengal, and when at last, he came to an action 
“ with his opponents, he was easily overpowered, his 
“army dispersed, and himself constrained once more to 
“ seek refuge in the Deccan.” Shdh Jehdn on this occasion 
probably crossed from the Oudh bank not far from Mdnik- 
pur, at all events in the “Mehdl.” The subsequent reign of 
Shdh Jehdn also furnishes but little of interest. I find how¬ 
ever from the “BddsMhndma” a chronicle of this reign, to 
the effect that four “Mansabddrs” were appointed in Mdnik- 
pnr by Shdh Jehdn viz. Edjd Syad Abdul Kddir Fhdn also 
styled “Mir Adal.” whose “Mansab,” was 2,000, and who en¬ 
tertained 2,000 sowdrs ; Diwdn Syad Kdjah, whose “Mansab” 
was 800, and who kept up 350 sowdrs; Syad Abdul Hdmid 
Mdnlkpuri, “ Mansab” 500, entertained 500 sowdrs; Nawdb 
Abdusamad Khdn, Mdnikpuri, “ Mansab” 300, entertained 
300 sowdrs. 
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362. Of these “ Mausabdars”, the first mentioned, * 
B 4 j 6 Abd^ii B^dir Biiiu ctiias Syad .A-bdul dCcidii £kban cilicts JMii* 
'• Mir Adai.” Adal” was the most noteworthy. He 

founded tbe towti of Shabab-iid-din-abad, contiguous to Idd- 
nikpur, and so named it after his ancestor Shahdb-iid-diii 
Gardezi, As this happened also to bo the Emperor’s name it 
furnished Abddl-Kadir with an appropriate opportunity of 
doing seeming honor to his Sovereign. Within this town 
he built several splendid edifices of which the Jama Masjid, 
Sanghln Mahal (stone palace), Ringhin Mahal (coloured 
palace, also of stone), and the Chohal Satdn (or palace of forty 
pillars) are the most noteworthy. The .stone of which these 
buildings were constructed was brought from Puttehpur Sikri, 
where Abddl Kadir purchased the q[uarry, and the enormous 
size of some of the slabs is truly astonishing, considering the 
distance from which they came. The buildings themselves, 
most of them, are now in a ruinous state, but nevertheless 
bear distinct evidences of their former splendour. 


363. The “Chehal Satdn” in particular still retains 
„„ „ , , „ many beautiful portions. The stone 

carvmga are remarkably deep and well 
defined. This edifice overhangs the bank of the river, and 
one apartment has been entirely swept away with the en¬ 
croachment of the current. At the time the “ Chehal Satdn” 
was built, it was not permitted to subjects to build such resi- ■ 
deuces. The Emperor Shdh Johan, hearing that AbdiU 
Kddir had built a “ Chehal Satdn” at Manikpur, after the 
pattern of the one which he himself had erected at Agra, 
was by no means well pleased and sent at once to demand an 
explanation. Rdjd Abddl Kddir was however prepared with 
his reply; for on the arrival of tho emissary he took him to 
the palace, and with much dignity of manner pointed out the 
last resting place of departed members of his family. The 
emissary needed no more, and departed perfectly satisfied ; 
and so, on his arrival at Agra, was his Royal master. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that the tombs were a sham, and 
that the Emperor was duped. 


* (The alteration of this title from Bajah to is not quite intelligible. The reason 
advanced is that the title having been bestowed by a saint, and extending to each and every 
member of the family of the grantee, it was necessary to distinguish it from the title of 
Bajah which was originally conferred by sovereigns and was conllnod to one hereditary male 
member only* 
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364. Diwdn Syad the next “ Mansabddr” (men¬ 

tioned in para 361) was also a descen- 
mv.Su SyadRSjs. ShaMb-dd-din Gardezi, and 

a man of note at the period in which he lived. He appears 
to have held oflSoe as Diwdn to the Bengal Governnaent, and 
he built a fine serai at Sdsserdm and another at a place with¬ 
in the borders of the Benares district on the Karamndsar 
river, which stream forms the common boundary of the 
districts of Benares and Arrah. This place is now a large 
town and still known by the name Serai Syad Edjd._ The 
Diwdn also added to his native town by the erection of 
several fine houses. 


365. The other two “Mansabddrs” of this reign also 
contributed lustre to the town of Mdnikpur by sundry embel¬ 
lishments and by a lavish expenditure of their wealth. 


366. 


Baje Sjad Abdul TTabid. 


Pahipur. 


Another contemporary, though not a Mansabddr” 
Edjd Syad Abdiil Wdjid, founded the 
of Abddl Wdhidganj and 


villages 


367. Of the Makddmzddahs of this period, prominence 
...JO T- . , must be given to Shdh Abddl Karim 

religious endowments at Manik- Of the line of Shdh KdSim, JtLlSdm-lld- 

P”* din, and Mouldna Ismdil Fdrdkhi, 

worthies who have all been previously noticed. This indivi¬ 
dual passed so high in the public estimation, that a book 
called the “ Ghd,raineK' was written to commemorate the events 
of his life. He is the founder of the Salon religious brother¬ 
hood, the endowment of which is at the present time under 
the management of Shdh Hosein Ata. When Shor Shdh 
married ms daughter to Shdh Kdsim, he settled on her the 
Sdsserdm “ Jdghir,” before setting forth on his expedition to 
Bengal. This “Jdghir” had been enjoyed by the descendants 
of Shdh Kdsim down to the time of the subject of our pre¬ 
sent notice, Shdh Abdiil Karim. This painfully pious and 
self-mortifying man threw up the “Jdghir” and tore up the 
title deed. His descendants in Mdnikpur at the present day, 
are Shdh Mahomed Ashik, the “Sajddeh-nashin” Shdh 
Mahomed Ismdil, Secretary and treasurer of the endowment, 
Sh^ Mahomed Mohim; Syad Mahomed Abiil Hassan; 
and Shdh Abdul Kddir. This quintett form the sole mem- 


* Elphiustoue’e History of India p- 418* 


Y 
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bers of tlio brotherhood. The endowment consists of lo 
mauzahs which are held by the brotherhood under a perpetual 
revenue-free grant from the British Government, the gross 
rental of which yields them an annual income of 4000. 


368. The surrounding country was at this time mainly 
peopled by the Biseins, whose condi- 
The Efijput tribe#. other E.djptit tribes, 

may be generally described in Elphinstone's Tsords. “The 
“ Edjphts, about the time of Stiltan Mahmud’s invasion were 
“ in possession of all the Governments of India, sunk into the 
" mass of the population as those Governments were over- 
“ turned; and no longer appeared as rulers except in places 
“ where the strengtli of the country ajfforded some protection 
“against the Miisalmdn arms. Those on the Jamna and 
“ Ganges and in general in all the completely conquered tracts, 
“ became what they are now, and though they still retained 
“ their high spirit and military figure, had adapted their habits 
“ to agriculture, and no longer aspired to a share in the go- 
“ vernment of the country.”* 


369. This brings us to the reign of Aurangzeb or Alam- 
Anrangzob’s visit to Mduik- 'gir. Tho long reign of this sovereign 
P™- extended from 1068 Hijrito 1119 Hijri. 

(A. D. 1658 to 1707). During this period he was constantly 
moving about in different portions of his Empire. On one of 
these occasions, on his return from a tour through Oudh, 
necessitated by his suspicions regarding his lieutenant at Fai- 
zabad, who was a Kayoth, and who, in tho Emperor’s opinion, 
was far too tolerant of the Hindd religion and superstitions, 
Aurangzeb anived at Mdnikpur ono evening just in time to 
witness the appearance of tho now moon, and to celebrate the 
festival of the Id-dl-Fitr. His army ran up a Masjid in 
the course of the night, and in it the Emperor performed his 
devotions the next morning, and continued his march to Agra. 
This Masjid may still be seen in the village of Shahab-ffd-din- 
abdd adjoining Mdnikpur, though now beginning to fall into 
decay. It is called the “ Ek-shab-i Masjid.” The Emperor 
returned vid Rdi Bareli, which was up to the time of Nawdb 
Shdja-dd-dowla within the Sirkdr of Mdnikpur. 


♦ Elphmstpne'ft History of India p. 
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370. Notliing 'worthy of record in connection with Md- 

nikpur presents itself during the suc- 
MohantgirOoshaiu. ceeding reigns of Bahadiir Sh^ Je- 

hiin da r (alias Moiz-iid-din,) and Baiokhsir, and we thus come 
down to the time of the Emperor Mahomed Shdh, who as¬ 
cended the throne in 1131 Hijri (A. D. 1719) and who reigned 
till the year 1161 Hijri. (A. D. 1748.) In the year 1132 Hijri 
(A. D. 1720) a Hindd named Mahantgir Goshain was deputy 
governor of the "Shbah” of Allahabad, and held office under 
Abddlla Khdn, who, being “Kutb-iil-mulk” (one of the cabi¬ 
net ministers) could not permanently reside at the seat of his 
Government.* The deputy governor Mahantgir Goshain 
rebelled against the Emperor’s authority, who forthwith sent 
against him Rajah Ratan Chand, Syad Shdh Ali Khdn and 
Mahomed Khan Bangash, with a sufficient force to coerce 
him. Arrived before the Port at Allahabad, the Mahant 
sent a somewhat cool message to the Royal Officers to the 
effect that if he were granted the Oudh “Siibahddrship,” he 
would vacate his post at Allahabad. Strange to say he obtain¬ 
ed his request, and Abdiilla Khdn appointed Rajah Ratan 
Chand and Syad Shah Ali Khan as deputy governors in his 
place. 

371. Early the next year Abdiilla Khdn was made pri- 
insurreotioa of the BSj- soner in an encounter with the Emperor’s 

^ _ troops at Delhi, a few days after the 

assassination of his brother Hosein Ali at Agra ; t and for 
a few months the Government of the Province was carried 
on by Syad Shdh Ali Khdn. At the begining of 1134 Hijri 
(A. D. 1722), the “sanad” of “Stibahddr” was conferred on 
Mahomed Khan Bangash, who was unable personally to can-y 
on the administration o'wiug to his presence being required iu 
his other Government of Mdlwa, His son Akber Ali Khdn 
was left in charge at Allahabad, At this time, the neighbour- 
mg Rdjpiit T’alukddrs of the “ Siibah” rose in rebellion, and 
then commenced a period of anarchy and lawlessness which 
lasted for more than forty years, and was only terminated by the 
simultaneous overthrow of the Mahrattas in 1174 Hijri (A. D. 
1761) the independence of the sovereignty of Oudh, and tho 
rising power of the British arms in Bengal 

* Abd^ Khdn’s brother Hosem All Khaa was Amirdl-omra or Commandor-in-Ohief. 
t Tide detailed aceoant in Elpliinstone’s Hietoiy of India pp. 616-616, 
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372, The following chieftains are conspicuous in their 
T’aiukdto ofthisandad- bold assertion of independence, and on 

joining dutriots. account of the large forces of men and 

arms they each and all kept up: m 2 . Edjah Bhagwaut Singh 
Khlchar, of Asotar in the district of Futtepur, Bdjah Hinddpat 
Singh, Sombansi of Pratsibgarh, Rdjah Balbhadr Singh, Kan- 
puria of Tiloi, Rai Bhdo Singh, Bisein of Rdmpur, with their 
clansmen and retainers in arms, and entering into a kind of 
oftensive and defensive alliance, these T’alukdars became a 
source of considerable trouble and anxiety to the Government, 
whose demands they set at nought, and whose irksome res¬ 
trictions they determined to submit to no longer. 

373. Over such men as these was Akber Ali Khdn son 
raiukddrs’ forces defeat- of the govemor Mahomed Khan Bangash 

ed by Saadat KMa. left to rule. A mere youth, without any 

capacity for administration, and addicted to pleasure, he left 
the affairs of his charge to take their own course. The result 
may be imagined. Disaffection, confusion, and oppression 
reigned rampant. At length inll49 Hijri (A. D. 1736) Saddat 
Khdn, Bdrhdn-iil-Miilk, Viceroy of the adjoining province 
of Oudh, received the Emperor’s commands to proceed with 
a force, and punish the insurgents. Saddat Khdn encoun¬ 
tered the Rdjpdt forces under Rdjah Bhagwant Singh at 
Kotah, gave them battle, and signally defeated them. He 
was unable hpwever to follow up his success, as the compli¬ 
cation of affairs in the Mahratta country demanded his pre¬ 
sence in support of the Imperial troops, for Sdadat Khdn, says 
Elphinstone, “ with a spirit very unlike his contemporaries, 
“ issued from his own province to defend that adjoining.” 

874. Meantime Md-bdair-dl-Miilfc had been appointed 
DiTercnt governors of Subiih to thc AJlahabad command, and he 
AiUittbaU. appears to have been as inefficient and 

as unable to cope with the rebellion of the Zeminddrs as 
his predecessor; for the RdjpxUs were again in a state of 
open revolt, while Rtip Rai son of Rdjah Bhagwant Singh 
hud actually taken forcible possession of “Sirkdr” Karra with 
its twelve parganahs. While these events were passing in 
the province of Allahabad, the Mogul Empire was receiving 
the severest blow it had yet sustained, at the hands of the 
Persian conqueror, Nddir Shdh. (A. D. 1151.) After the 
departure of that prince aijd the restoration of the throne to 
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Matomed SMh, Umdat-til-Mtilb, a favourite of the Emperor, 
but who had unfortunately incurred the jealousy of the court, 
was deputed to the Governorship of Allahabad. He remained 
in office from 1153 to 1156 Hijrl (A. D. 1740 to 1743,) and 
during this period he overcame the insurgent Eiip Ilai and 
recovered the “ Sirkar” Karra. He also succeeded in effec¬ 
tually coercing the other rebellious T’alukddrs and in restoring 
partial order throughout his jurisdiction. On his return to 
Delhi, he left Khfin Alam Baka-dlla Kh^n, his nephew, in 
charge of the province. The administration of this official 
as Governor lasted but one year, for on the death of his uncle 
in 1157 Hijri the government was bestowed on Sal4bat Ali 
Kh4.n, commonly called “Ndna Bdba,” a relative of the 
Emperor; but the newly appointed Governor neither took up 
the reins of office himself, or appointed a deputy. He adopt¬ 
ed the somewhat novel course of farming out the province 
to Khdn Alam. 

375. Soon after this Safdar Jang, nephew of Sdadat 
NftwXb Safdar Jang “Sfi- Khfin, the late Viceroy of Oudh, receiv- 

bahdar” of Allahabad. ed, On his appointment as Vazir, the 
Governorship of the province of Ajmir, retaining at the same 
time his hereditary Viceroyalty in Oudh, By a mutual ar¬ 
rangement, he and Saldbat Ali Khdn exchanged provinces, 
and Safdar Jang became Governor of Allahabad. He then 
divided the “ Sdbah” of Allahabad into two portions. Over 
one portion. Consisting of the “ Sirkdrs” of Mdnikpur, KSrra, 
Korah, Allahabad and Kanouj, he appointed the “Ex-Mdstd- 
jir,” Khdn Alam, and over the remaining “ Sirkdrs” was 
placed Ali Kdle Khdn. At the same time Janesar Khdn 
was appointed Foujddr of “ Sirkdr” Mdnikpur. Charged 
with the general superintendence of the whole “ Sdbah” was 
Safdar Jang’s Diwdn, E.djah Newal Bai. 

376. Next in the order of events comes the famous 

TbeBoiuUa Invasion. Invasion (occasioned by the illi- 

beral conduct of Safdar Jang in dispos¬ 
sessing the widow of the ^^J%hirdar^' of Farakabdd, Kdim 
Khdn Bangash, of her territory ; which resulted in Ahmed 
Khan Bpgash, the brother, taking up arms in alliance with 
the Rohillas against the wrongdoer) in the course of which 
the Vazir was himself wounded ; the Rohillas proceeded to 
carry their arms into his country ; and though beaten off 
from Lucknow and Bilgrdm they penetrated to Allahabad 
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“and set the power of the Vazir and the Emperor alike at 
“ defiance.”* This took place in 1163 Hijri. (A.D. 1750.) The 
Diwdtt Xewal Rai lost his life in one of these engagements. 
The next year 1164 Hijri, Safdar Jang came to Gutnit and 
with the aid of the Mahrattas and the Jdts, defeated the 
Rohillas, and drove them into the lower branches of the Hiina- 
Idyas, which form their boundary on the north east. The Ro¬ 
hillas, as has been previously stated, {vide para. 244) were in 
possession of the city of Allahabad for forty-five days, and they 
sacked and plundered it. An attempt was made to eject Safdar 
Jang’s Eoujddr, Jdnesar Khdn, from Mdnikpur, and to place 
Kdle Khdn’s nephew, XJsmdn, in possession. This attempt 
however proved unsuccessful, for Janesar Khdn met the forces 
of XJsmdn Khdn nearFuttehpdr, and effectually prevented any 
attack onMduikpur. XJsmdn Khdn drew off his troops and 
joined his uncle Kdle Khdn before the walls of Allahabad. 

377. In 1167 Hijri (A.D. 1754) Alamgir II, succeeded 
ReToit aixd death of Saf- the murdered Ahmed Shdh. The self- 

darJang. appointed Vazir and regicide Ghazi- 

d.d-din at once took advantage of his position to annoy and 
humble his old enemy Safdar Jang. Accordingly he caused 
a “ sanad” to be drawn up in favour of Khdn Alam for the 
entire “ Siibah” of Allahabad, and sent it to him. Khdn 
Alam, on receiving it, forwarded it to Safdar Jang, who was 
at that time near Pratdbgarh. The latter wrote and congra¬ 
tulated his old lieutenant; at the same time he sent instruc¬ 
tions to his nephew Mahomed Kdle Khdn in the Fort of 
Allahabad to hold it against any attempt of Khdn Alam, and 
simultaneously made overtures to the Mahrattas inviting them 
to come and take possession of the strongholds of Karra and 
Korah. Thus were the Emperor’s commands set at defiance 
by this daring and unscrupulous prince, who however depart¬ 
ed this life shortly after in the year 1170 Hijri. (A.D. 1756.) 

378. After the death of Safdar Jang, a dispute arose 
Erents after the deaUi of between his son ShtVja-dd-dowla and his 

Safdar Jang. nephew Mahomcd Kdle Khdn regarding 

the division of territory. It was at last settled that the lat- 

♦ Elphinstone’s History of India page 658. 

t rive miles from Manikpur, on the Ghinges, opposite Karra on which occasion K^jah 
Prithipat was murdered (vide para 24>4)) 

t Elphinslone puts the date of Safdar Jang’s death at 1167 Hijri,but I cannot but think 
this 18 a mistake. The “ Makhzani-ut-Tewarikh” and other reliable published works unite 
in making it 1170 Hijr£. 
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ter siould hold the “ Sdbah” of Allahabad, which had how¬ 
ever become very much curtailed in its dimensions, owing to 
the “ Sirkdrs” oi Karra, Korah and Kalinjer having passed 
into the hands of the Mahrattas. Mahomed Kule Khdn 
appointed Syad JFakar-ud-dfn as his Foujdar in Mdnikpur 
and in Patti Bilkhar and Pratdbgarh, Nawab Najaf Khdn. 
At this time Ismail Beg Bisalddr was stationed in this “ Sir- 
kdr,” and Khdn Alam Baka-ulla Khdn was driven by the 
Mahrattas to cross the Ganges and seek refuge in Oudh. The 
Government of the “ Sdbah” became weaker and weaker 
every day, and Nawab Shdja-dd-dowla secretly assisted the 
enemies of his cousin Mahomed Kdle Khdn by every means 
in his power. 

379. Meantime other events were in progress. No soon¬ 
er was the news of the death of Safdar Jang conveyed to the 
Vazir Ghdzi-dd-din, than with the sanction of Alamgir, he 
determined on an attempt to confiscate his possessions. For 
this purpose he set out from Delhi, accompanied by two prin¬ 
ces of the blood, and the Emperor’s son-in-law. Hearing of 
his advance, Shlijd-fid-dowla prepared to meet him, and sent 
word to his cousin Mahomed Kfile Khdn at Allahabad to lose 
no time in joining him with a sufficient force. Accordingly, 
although in no very amiable mood towards his cousin, Maho¬ 
med Klile Khdn collected his forces and crossed the Ganges 
into Oudh at Md,nikpur. Here he was met by his Foujadr 
Fakar-tid-din who poured into his ear such a tale of rebellion 
and contumacy on the part of the T’alukdars within his juris¬ 
diction, that Mahomed Kiile Khdn was in a measure forced 
to detach a portion of his forces, under Najaf Khdn for the 
punishment of these gentlemen. 

380. Najaf Khdn commenced operations against the 
Defeat of the Rajah of Rdjah of Tiloi whom he defeated in ac- 

tion and whose followers ho dispersed. 
He was however unable to do more, as he was under the ne¬ 
cessity of hastening to rejoin the main force under the Gover¬ 
nor. In spite of the earnest solicitations of Fakar-iid-dfn 
that he would remain and coerce the remaining rebels, Najaf 
Khdn overtook Mahomed Ktile Khhn at Edi Bareli. 

381. No sooner was the coast clear than the T’alukddrs 

RoujdSrhesJegedatMdmkpur. *^® ^?’“® 

own hands. Uniting their forces they 
came down on the luckless Foujddr and so closely besieged 
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him in Mdnikpur, that it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he managed to escape across the river, and find his way to 
Allahabad. Meanwhile Mahomed Kille Khdn was on his way 
hack from Sdndipali (in the district of Hardui) where matters 
had been amicably arranged. Strange to say, on his return 
he took little or no notice of the turbulent conduct of the 
Talukdars, who thus again escaped with impunity, to renew 
on the first opportunity and in still greater force their hostile 
attack on the Grovernment officials. 

382. Shortly afterwards in 1173 Hijri (A.D. 1759) Shdh 
Troaciieiy ofNawiib Shiij^'dd Alam the heir apparent to the throne, 

dowia. who had loft his father’s court through 

fear of the vile Vazir Ghdzi-iid-dln, arrived at Allahabad, and 
proposed to Mahomed Kdle Khdn to accompany him in the 
capacity of Vazir in his expedition to Bengal. The Governor 
of Allahabad readily consented, and at the same time wrote 
to his cousin Shdjd-iid-dowla and invited him to co-operate. 
The latter however not placing much reliance in the ultimate 
success of the scheme, had recourse to an artifice, and under 
pretence of not possessing so secure a fortress as that of 
Allahabad, within which to leave his family and possessions 
during his absence, promised to accompany his cousin if he 
would temporarily give up to him the Fort of Allahabad. 
The latter, unsuspicious of any treacherous designs, at once 
acceeded to ShTijd-tid-dowla’s proposal and set of with Shdh . 
Alam for Bengal. No sooner was his back turned, than 
Shdjd-iid-dowla, already master of the Port, lost no time in 
making himself master of the surrounding country. After a 
few months, his cousin returned defeated and dispirited, and 
accompanied by only five or six horsemen, Shdjd-tid-dowla 
seized the opportunity, and sent him a prisoner to Oudh 
(Paizabad).* 

383, The next year 1173 Hijri Alamgir II was assas¬ 

sinated, and Shdh Alam, though ab- 
• Maiirattas sent, was now the rightful sovereign; 

“ _ Shdjd-iid-dowla had therefore to sup¬ 

port his pretensions against the latter. In 1174 Hijri, Najaf 
Khdn and Ismdil Beg Khdn came into the Mdnikpur “ Sirkar,” 
in order to make terms with the Edjpiit Chiefs. Matters were 

* For a full account of this unfortunate attempt against the “ Stibahd^r” of Bengal, Tide 
Nolan’s History of the British Empire in India Vol II. pp 267-68. He writes: The 
« Nawab of Oudh had proved treacherous, and had seized the capital of his ally the Nawdb 
Allahabad, who withdrew his forces from before Patna to save lus own territories.” 
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in ti-ain towards an amicable settlement, when Shdjd-tid-dowla 
refused to actively support the Mahrattas, now suffering' all 
the horrors of a protracted siege in Pdnipat. In consequence 
of this refusal, Biswds Edo, the Mahratta Grand Vazir sent 
word to Gopdl Pandit, Foujdar of Futtehpur-Haswa, and 
Kishnd-nand Pandit, Foujddr of Karra, to harry the territory 
of Shuj d-hd-dowla. These o fficers however were not possessed 
of sufficient power to carry out these orders as the bulk of 
their forces had been drawn of to re-inforce the Mahratta 
army. They found themselves speedily relieved from this 
difficulty, as, no sooner were the Eajpiit T’alukddrs made 
aware of the nature of Biswas lido’s message, than they sent 
word to the two Foujddrs to cross the Ganges at once into 
Oudh, where troops to any extent would be placed at thoir 
disposal, and, at the same time they signified their readiness 
to take part in the enterprise. 


384. Accordingly Gopdl Foujddr crossed at Ddlmau 
, , , , in the Edi Bareli district, while 

Mamkpur pliziiderea, , . ^ . hjt/ *1 

his colleague crossed at Mamkpur. 
At both places they found large forces in readiness to receive 
them. At Ddlmau a general massaci'e of the inhabitants, who 
were chiefly Mahomedans, took place, but at Mdnikpur, 
owing, it is asserted, to the more humane disposition of Kishnd- 
nand, no such horrors were enacted. Nevertheless the place 
was gutted, and the property of many fugitives who were 
attempting to escape, was plundered from the boats as they 
were going down the river. Then commenced a series of raids 
and petty engagements throughout this and the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, in which Shiijd-iid-dowla’s lieutenants, had to hold 
their own against the combined forces ot the T’alukddrs, and 
the Mahratta agents. 


385. Suddenly news arrived of the final overthrow of the 

End of the Rijpdt rebeiUon Ma-l^ttas, and, in consequonco Gopdl 

and Kishnd-nand were obliged to cflect 
a hasty retreat. They were hotly pursued by Edi Siirat 
Singh and Edjah Beni Bahadhr, two of Shiijdi-tid'dowla’s 
officers, and by Najaf Khan and Ismail Beg, and were finally 
driven out of the “ Sirkdrs” of Karra and Korah, which thcro- 
upon .came into the possession of the Viceroy of Oudh. The 
Eajah of Tiloi, Balbhadr Singh, was driven into exile across tlio 
trogra, and we have no further account of him. Elijah Hindd- 


z 
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pat of Pratiibgarh also became a fugitive, and, it is asserted 
subsecjuently embraced tbo Mi'iEwilnidn religion. He was Mo¬ 
ther to Prithipat, who was murdered at Gutni in UG4 Hijri 
and this period under llinddpat sx>i>plie8 another link in the 
history of tho Pratdbgarh family, (vide para. 3;13.) Hindiipat 
probably succoodod his nephew J)iinya-j)nt who was killed at 
Badwal in Pargnnah Sekamlra in 1105-60 Hijri, and it is clear 
that he was sufficiently powerful to unite in tho Rdjpdt com¬ 
bination against tho g()Vornmcnt officials, and that he was 
in poascMsion of tho estate for another eight or nine years, i e. 
till 1174 Hijri when ho was driven into exile by SWyd-hd! 
dowla’s lieutenant, ilai Kdsal Hingh, T’alukdfir of Bdtnpur, 
alono of all tho inaurgout chiefs, sucooodod in making his 
poRco with thp Qovermnoni. 

386- In 1175 Hijvi (A.T). 1702) Shi'ijil-dd-dowla includ, 
*'SirkAr*'Miluikjmr included od tho “ Sirkjlt” ot Milllilcpur within 
*" his iloluinions in Oudli, and since that 

time, tho component “mohAls” have formed a part of tigs 
Provinoo. 


387. In tho year 1176 Hijri (A. D, 1763) when Shdh 
ICorAttftt KiiAn of Ofitm. A'lani, having succeeded to the sove¬ 
reignty of Delhi camo to Allahabad 
on his return from his fruitless expedition to Bengal, and had 
conferred on Shiiji'i-ild-dowla tho post of Vazir, all the Hindii 
chieftains, with tho exception of tho lliljahs of Aorch’ha, ’ 
Datia, Jhfmsi, Chatarpur, Pand. and Ajf'garh, tendered their 
Bubmission, and scut handsomo prosonts. Tho absence in 
darbdr of the r epresentatives of tho chieftains above mentioned 
was too conapiouous to bo passed over without notice. Accord¬ 
ingly tho Umperor with his Vaair sallied forth to chastise 
them. On this occasion ho was materially assisted by one 
Kerdmat Khdn, son-in-law of Jdhorzama Khdn, liisalddr and 
resident of Gdtni, Tbis man was, it is said, so powerful, that 
he could separate two fighting elephants, and ho was very 
handsome withal. l^Qssessed of such attractions, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to understand that lie commanded a largo body of follow¬ 
ers. These he placed at tho disposal of his sovoreign, and led 
them in person. ^ 1 n the ongagemont with tho forces of Uindd- 
pat of Pand which ensued, our hero after displaying prodigies 
of valour, unfortunately lost his life. His naino is still 
remembered and proudly spokon of in Qdtni and its neigh- 

honrhoofi^ 
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888. At this time the Gardezis, although, their fortunes 
„ , ■ . had much decayed, were still in posses- 

G-ardezi settlemeuts, . ^ -n 

Sloa of more than 300 Tiliages. xhe 
chief settlement was as heretofore in Mdnikpur, but they had 
also established colonies in Miistafabsid, B^aidpur, Basiilpur, 
and Unchagaon. 


389. What was formerly Mdnikpur, and known as such 
The former extent of MS- in the days of its pristine glory, co&- 

prised the following areas which have 
since been, demarcated as separate mauzas, while for some 
unaccountable and most extraordinary reason (best known to 
the boundary settlement oflScer) the very name of Mdnikpur has 
been wiped off the collector’s register and has been replaced by 
the somewhat modest and unpretentions title of Pdre AU 
JSFaM. The founder of the ‘‘purwah” was a comparatively 
obscure individual without any claims to the remembrance of 
posterity i — 


Pdre Ali Naki, 

• V ♦ 

• •• • 

259 

acres 

Aimeh Baid Mahomed Hydt) 

506 


(drf Shdhab-lid- 

*dina-hdd) | 

9f 

Chakcbdnda, 

• • • 

••• ••• 

31 

}i 

Jotdaman,* 



236 

91 

ChaukapdrpUr, 

• • • 

• •• 

7fB 

99 

Eldchi-patti, 

• « « 

* • * * 

90 

99 

Bdnapatti, 



45 

9* 

Sdltdnpur, 


e*• 

187 

99 

Bathai, ... 

* • • 

» * s • • * 

87 

9Jf 

Bajhd Bhit, 


4*4 

356 

99 

Mirgarwa, 


*«• 

301 

if 

Ahateh Khdn Kdh, 

• * • • • « 

32 

9i 

Bamanpur^ 

• •• 


232 

99! 

Pdre Molz-ffd-din, 

• •• • 

8 

9^ 

Elhemsira, 


• ♦ 

749 

if 



Total, 

3894 



1 would strongly recommend that the name of Mdnikpur be 
restored to the two villages now called Piire Ali NaM and 
Ahateh Kh^ln Kdh, the latter being distinguished as Mdiuk- 
pur Madfi. 

* A certadn Morai nataed Damnn, it is alleged, increased his holding to such an extend 
that it hecaxne in co\mn of time a separate Tdlage under the name Jdt Vamm/* 
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390. From th.o time the “Sivkdr’' _Mdmkpur came into 

OudLt, it retained dining tlie life-time 
TJiUmatepobition of Mdiui- of Shiija-iid-dowlaf. 6,, Until 1187 Hiiri 

(A. D. 1774) its former dimensions 
entire, and -was governed by a Chakladdr. On tbe assumption 
of the sovereignty by Asof-fid-dowla, the latter assigned to Ms 
mother, the widowed Queen, the parganahs of Salon, Jais, and 
Nasirabdd (according to the distribution of the “ A’in Akberi”) 
in “ jdghir’'; while about the same time, parganahs Edi Bareli, 
Ddlmau, Thhlendi, and Kasiit (now Kheron) wore detached 
and placed under the Chakladdr of Baiswdra, and parganahs 
Ardr, and Bahlol (now Pratdbgarh) and Jelalpur Bilkhar 
(now Patti Balipur) were attached to the Sultdnpur Nizd- 
mut. The remainder was called “ Chakla Mdnikpur” and so 
continued until 1244 llijri (A. JD. 1829) when the chakla was 
absorbed in tho Salon Nizdniat. An ohicial was occasionally 
doputod by the Nazim under Iho title of Chakladdr of Ahldd- 
ganj wliose jurisdiction extended to the limits of the present 
parganahs of Mdnikpur, Bchdi", and Dhingwas. 

391. Five miles to tho south of Mduikpur and also on 

tho Ganges is the village of Gdtni. Its 
“ chief notoriety is in connection with the 

murder hero of Edjah Prithi])at Singh of l^ratdbgarhbyNawdb 
Mansiir Ali Elhdn (Safdar Jang) in 1101 llijri (A. D. 1751.) 
It is currently believed that tho village of G dtni was founded ' 
about four centuries ago by an influential and wealthy Ahir, 
who owned largo flocks and, herds. This Indian Laban dis¬ 
covered that the pasturage in this particular locality was sweet 
and good, and he accordingly determined to take up his abode 
hero. A few houses wore built and tho place was named 
G'Atnl, which it is alleged, is a combination of the Sanscrit 
words " gao” (cow) and “ tarn,” (grass). However this may 
have been, and there seems no reason why wo should reject 
the story,' it was not until some two centuries ago that Giitni 
rose to b© a place of any importance. At that time one Sha- 
hdb !]^an Pathdn, a Cabul merchant and horse dealer, came 
to Hinddstan. He settled first at Jahdnabdd in the district 
of Edi Bareli. He subsequently came to Mdnikpur, and 
shortly after, purchased Gdtnl from the Gardezis. He took 
up his residence in the place, and his descendants are the 
present proprietors of tho village. One of his successors Ma¬ 
homed Hydt Khdn attained to groat celebrity and obtained 
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tEe lofty title of “ Haft Hazdri.” TVlien Giltnl first came 
into tlie possession of the Fathdns, it rapidly increased and 
was a thriving and prosperous place. It continued so until 
some twenty or twenty-five years ago, when with the declin¬ 
ing fortunes of A’sad Khdn, son of Asaf Zama Kh^n, wha 
held high offices tinder the Oudh Government, the importance 
of Giitni began to diminish, and it has since been gradually 
falling into decay.* 

892. Wemaynowproceed to the parganahs of the Salon 
^ , Tahsil. E-egarding parganah Salon, Mr, 

arg<ina on. King writes The Salon Tahsil includes 

" the parganahs of Salon, Parshadepur and Ateha. In Salon 
“ there were 305 villages, of which twenty have been included 
“ in the parganah of Mdnikpur. These form the estates of 
“ Paridwan and Lowdna. Two villages were transferred from 
“ the Rampur parganah to Salon so that the whole present 
“ number is 287. Of these 287 villages, twenty-one are newly 
“ founded by a grantee under Lord Canning’s rules. The 
“ grant was made just after the Mutiny to Mr. Thomas Pal- 
“ mer of Cawnpore, and is now held by trustees for his wife and 
“ children. Deducting these villages 266 are left. They are 
“ held as follows :—” 


T'alvrlkdai i, 

Kanpuria, ... ... ... 32 

Bais Chaudri, ... ... 0 

Chandel, . 0 

Raikwdr, . 0 

Bisein, ... . 2 

Brdhman, .. ... o 

Kayeth, . o 

Ktirmi,.. ... o 

Morai, . 0 

Sheikh,.19 

Syad, ... ... ... Q 

Pathdn (Candahdri Gdhrwdr,) 0 
Fakir Ndnakshdhi,... ... 0 

Government villages,. 0 


MtifvC L 


98 

3 

9 

1 

0 

1 

IS 

1 

1 

23 

44 

11 

1 

2 


Total, ... 266 


* The Mahomedans of Gtitni wore yery hostile in the Mutiny._0, 
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There are three T’alukas in this parganah uiz : 

1 Ndriid-din-pur, ... ... Kanpuria, 

2 .Aizizahddj ... ... ... Sheikh^ 

3 Bhdgipur Nowdda, ... ... Kanpuria, 

The Ndn'id-din-piir estate comprises twenty-one villages, 
and the Bhdgipur Newada estate eleven only. The name of 
the former is the old name by which the estate was known by 
its former proprietors the Pathdns, who wore conquered and 
driven out by the Kanpuriaa 


4C 

i< 

4t 

44 

4( 


tClio Bhara of Salon. 


Here as elsewhere, tradition goes back to the 
“ Bhars as the earliest occupants of the 
" country. In Salon the traces of a 


masonry fort ascribed to them may bo still found. The 
Bhars of Salon appear to have boon no better than their 
brethren elsewhere : unjust, illiterate, and violent, they 
were a kind of I-*hillistiuos whom, the enlightened rulers at 
Delhi had to exterminate. Three Mdsalmdns are said to 


have been commissioned to finish off the Bhars, and having 
“ done so they settled at Mustafabdd on the banks of the Sye 
" in parganah Atoha, where the remains of a large brick fort 
“ in fair preservation attest their residence. Many of the 
“ names of the villages are traced to them and their descea- 
" dants.” 


394. “ These worthies trace their origin to the famous 

“ Rdjah Mdnik Chand (Gdhrwdr) who 
once on a time gave a daughter in 
shankalp*’ to a Brdhman who lived on the banks of the Sye. 
She bore a son named Kdnh who from infancy was marked 
for a wonderful destiny. His name is found in Kdnhpur in 
the Ntiriid-dln-pur llaka. Grown up, he drove out the Pat- 
hdns, and his four sons occupied their estates. These sons 
Kdhas, Sdhas, TTrdn and Parsed. Prom Rdhas the Kythola 
family and Rdjah trace their descent, and the other sons have 
their descendants in various places. The Kdjah of Tiloi 
in Sultdnpur, adjoining this district, finds his ancestor in 
Sdhas, Kdnh’s second son. This family acquired great 
power, and their estates are said to have embraced fourteen 
parganahs including Salon,” 
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395. “ The elder son, B^has, is the ancestor of the'Nain 
“ families and it is saidthat originally they had fifteen villages 
“ only, but they have been a pushing and aggressive family, 
“ and being not over scrupulous, they have gone on annexing 

till they have got fifty-two villages. They have of course 
“ separated from one another and hold distinct properties, but 
“ this is only as regards the acquired villages. The original 
“ fifteen villages are still common property, and each branch 
has its share in the parent stock of the Pachmad estate.” 

396. Prom Mr. Carnegy’s “ Notes on the Paces, Tribes 
" and Castes of Oudh” I extract the following regarding 

the Kanpurias which Mr. Carnegy records as “ the officially 
accepted version of the history of the origin” of this clan. 

“ This clan is said to have sprung from one Chdchii 
Pdnd4 a. Brdhman devotee of Bharat Dwdr in Allahabad. 
** He is said to have been a marr of great learning, and was 
“ held in high esteem by Hindh chieftains of every class. 
“ The great Gdhrwdr Bdjah Mdnik Chand whose descendants 
‘‘ now possess the Edj of Kantit in Mirzdpur, had no sons ; 
“ he had given the daughters of thousands of indigent Brdh- 
“ mans in marriage, hoping thereby to propitiate the gods 
“ and obtain male issue, but all his lavish gifts proved useless. 
“ As a last resource he gave his adopted daughter, (a girl 
“ whom his Rdni is said to have picked up at the Mdnikpur 
Ghdt on the Ganges, and for whom various offers of mar- 
riage by other Chhattri chiefs had been made) to the 
'' devotee, not in marriage, but as a living offering presented 
at his sffinne. The Panffit accepted his votive offering, and 
in due time, the damsel gave birth to a male child which 
“ the Pandit named Kan;” and so on. 

“ A very pretty piece of word-painting no doubt,” remarks 
“ Mr. Carpegy, “and from this Kan” are said to “ descend the 
“ Kanpuria clan with its fifteen Rajahs and chiefs.” 

397. From Mr. "W, C. Benett’s very able little work 
on the “ Family History of the chief clans of the Rdi Bareli 
district,” I extract the following regarding this clan:— 

“These trace their descent from the celebrated Rishi 
" BharatDwaj, andtheirbloodisenrichedbythe piety of eighty- 
three generations of saints and anchorites. The birth of Kan, 
their first Kshatri ancestor, is involved in much obscurity, 
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“ The common tradition is shortly as follows: Suohh, a saint of 
distinction, lived atMjinikpur in tho reign of the great M&- 
“ nik Chand. A fablo of Brahinauical invention describes and 
‘‘ accounts for his marriage with tho daughter of the Rajah*” 

308. “ From this marriage two sons wei-o bora, one of 

“ whom turned Brahman and tine otlrnr Kshatri. The 
“ Kshatri was Kan, the (1) oi)onym(ms hero of his tribe, who 
“ married into a Bais family, ahandonod Manikpur, w^here he 
“ had succeeded as his mother’s heir, to the throne of Manik 
Chand, to his wife’s relations, and fonnde<l tho village of 
Kdnhpur on tho road from Salon to Pratahgarh. The pre- 
“ sent tribe deity of the Kanpurias is tho Mahesha Rakshasa 
“ (buffalo demon) to whom they offer one buffalo at every 
“ third Bijc Basauu, and another for ovoiy wedding or birth 
“ which has occurred in their chief’s family since the last 
“ sacrifice. I regard this tra<lition as extremely important. 

All tho loading tribes of whose innnigatiou there can be no 
“ doubt, retain distinct legends of their former lioines. Here 
“ it is admitted that the founder of tho tribe in these parts 
“ was also the first of his people who was admitted into the 
“ HindA caste system, as his father tho Raahi, and his ancos- 
“ tors, the eighty-threo proceeding anchorites, wore of course 
“ of no caste at all.t The coimootion with tho Bais is more 
“ important than that with Mdnik Chand, as tho latter is in* 
“ troduced into legends of every date from Mahomed Ghaz- 
“ navi down to Hosom Shhh Bharki. 

339. “ Kflnh’s sons Sdhas and Rfihas completed the 

“ conquest of the territory to tho north west of Kdnhpur 
“ by inflicting a decisive defeat on the Bhars, whose Kings 
“ the brothers Tiloki and Biloki were loft, dead on the battle- 
“ field. Their namo.s arc preserved in the neighbouring vil- 
“ lages of Tiloi and Biloi. 

400. Rdhas was the oldest son of Kdnh, the assertions 
The BPniorUy of tiifl Kyiiioia of thc Tiloi family notwithstanding, 
family OTor that of Tiioi. his immediate descendants find 

their representative in Rdjah Maheshar Baksh T’alukddr of 

* this princPSR tho only daughter of Miluik Ohtnul Hoeins to have contracted se^er- 
" al alliancoa and to have transmitted the Ra) and tho (hilirwfir blood by eneli.” 

f Tliose people arc avowedly iudigonoim, and my impression is that instentrl of the 
words who was admitted into the iriudu enato system/* Mr Hejiett should have written 
rf^htrnpiV* to iton tho overthrow of BiKlhism as nraclisod by tho caste neglecting 
Bhars/*—?. 0, 
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Kyihola. Th.e Rajah of Tilof is descended from Sdhas the 
second son, whose posterity, in the race for wealth and power, 
very soon outstripped that of the eldest son R£has, and 
so came to be the dominant family. Whilst the head of the 
house of Tiloi has always figured prominently in the history 
of these parts, the family of Kythola have remained in com¬ 
parative obscurity. 


401. The Sheikh, Syad and Pathdn settlements are all 

Mttomedaa Settlements. offshoots from Mdnikpur, est^lished 

at various periods between A. D. 1030 
and 1762. They present no particular features of interest 
apart from the history'of the parent colony. Mr. King con¬ 
tinues :— 


402. “The Salon parganah was part of the vast estates 

JigHr of Bahfi Begam. “ as “ j^hfr” by the Bahli Begam, 

Wife of SMja-tid-dowla, and mother 
“ of Asof-iid-dowla. She died on the 23rdMoharam 1223 Faslf, 
“ (1816 A D.) Salon was conferred on the Queen of the reign- 
“ing sovereign, Ghazi-dd-din Hyder. She was Padshah Be- 
“ gam, who, espousing the cause of her grandson Mtina Jdn, in 
“his attempt to secure the succession to the throne, after 
“Nasir-ud-dm BCyder's death, was defeated by the firmness of 
“ the resident, Colonel Xiow, as is related in Sleeman’s tour 
/‘trough Oudh, Vol. II. Chapter IV., and departed to the 
Fort of Chunar with Miina Jdn, where both were hept pri- 
‘‘ soners of State. The Begam and her grandson both died 
“ there. 


Eeligiotu endowmeutat Salon, 
“thus:— 


403. “ There is a Mahomedan reli- 
' gious endowment at Salon which rose 


Shdh Pir Mahomed inhabitant of Mohalla Adhan of 
the city of JouMur, went to study at the feet of the Mdnik- 
purbaint, Pir Karim, who made him his Chela or spiritual 
^n, and sent ^m to Salon to the Darg^ and tomb of the 
Martyr (Shahid) Pirdn Parents, a companion, it is said, of 
Hh ^ Syad Saldr ofBharaich fame. At Salon the 

Uhaudries allotted him a post under a red tamarind tree, and 
Ms name and fame spread. The Emperor Alamgfr (Au- 
ngze ) gave him revenue-free lands, and the grants have 
Deen not only respected and confirmed by subsequent rulera 

2 A 
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“ (such as Saddat Khdn, Asof-M-dowla and the Bddsliah 
“ Begam) but increased. They are confirmed by the British 
“ Government and are represented by eleven villages and some 
“ ‘ Chaks’ or hamlets, of which the annual value may be 
“ estimated at Es, 16,000 at least. It is probably not less than 
“ Es. 18,000. The grants extend into the Bohdr Tahsil, where 
“ they consist of thirteen villages and hamlets of which the 
“annual revenue is about Es. 7000, so that this endowment 
“is worth about Es. 25,000 per annum.” 


404. “ Salon gave its name to a “ Chakla” of which the 

’ . “extent varied at diffioront times. 

Eormor official dma.ox«. Either the arrarigoments regarding 

‘ the mutual inter-dependence of the administrative powers was 
‘ very undefined, or tho actual limits of jurisdictions were 
‘vague; but it is most difficult to got any reliable informa- 
‘tion regarding tho various executive officers and jurisdiction 
' under tho native government. Everybody in power seems 
' to have been loosely called a Ndzim, and it is not uncom- 
‘ mon for a Kdndngo oven, who should know better, to speak 
‘ of the same person as Ndzim and Chaldaddi- in the same 
‘breath.” 


405. The only place in this parganah worthy of note 
in an arclucological point of view is 
Salon. Salon according to Mr. Ben ett' 
“ is said to derive its name from Salivahdna who relieved the 
“country from the presence of a demon called Sahar Bahan 
“ and founded the town.” The tewn was in ancient times 
a famous stronghold of the Bhars, who it is alleged still mus¬ 
tered here in considerable force in the thirteenth century. 
About this time there came to Salon, according to the local 
tradition, a holy man named Syad MaudM. He was accom¬ 
panied by his young son Nizdm-tid-dfn, In accordance with 
his custom, when evening came ho had the “ Azdn” or call to 
prayers sounded. This was the signal for his destruction, for 
a party of Bhars fell upon him while engaged in his devotions, 
and despatched him, much after the manner of poor St. Tho- 
mas-d-Becket of old. The child Nizdm-iid-din, young and 
fair to look upon, was conveyed to the residence of the Bhar 
chieftain, at the intercession of whose wife, his life was spared 
and he was safely transported to the other side of the Ganges. 
Thereupon Shdh Karah the famous “Pir” of Kara took pity 
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on the child and educated him.* Then comes the absurd 
statement that Ald-tid-din Khilzi, then governor of Oudh, 
(about 692 Hijrf. A. D. 1293) who was also a disciple of the 
the “ Pir,” was sent by the latter on an expedition to Salon 
with the object of exterminating the Bhars, and to instal 
Nizam--fid-din, with the title of Kfizi. This was done, and 
Nizam-fid-din settled at Salon and became the founder of the 
present Kazi family of Salon, who are proprietors of that 
portion of it known as Salon Aimah. The remaining portion 
is in the possession of the Chaudries, whose ancestor was 
most probably one of the immediate Gfihrwfir descendants 
of Mdnik Chand, and who, with several others of the family, 
at that time embraced the faith of Islam. 


406. Shfih Hosein Atd, is the present Sajfidah Nashfn 
c., of the Salon Khdnkdh, and is the 

descendant of the saintly Shah Pir 
Mahomed (already mentioned in para 403.) It is asserted that 
the present fine residence of the Sajfidah formerly belonged to 
a ‘ Hindfi Fakir’. On the arrival of Pir Mahomed at Salon, 
these two worthies entered upon a religious controversy, when 
so great was the eloquence and so convincing were the argu¬ 
ments of the Mahomedan saint, that the Fakir acknowledged 
himself vanquished and forthwith became a follower of the 
Prophet. In gratitude to Pir Mahomed he bequeathed all 
' his possessions to him. 


Farganab Ateba. 


407. In thisparganah are included 
sixty-eight villages held as follows. 


Kanpurias, 

T’alukdarf 

43 

Mufrfd 

13 

Total. 

56 

Brdhman, 

1 

2 

3 

Kayeth, ... 

0 

2 

2 

Syad, . 

0 

1 

1 

Sheikh, ... 

0 

1 

1 

Pathfins,... . 

0 

2 

2 

Government villages ... 

0 

3 

3 

Total, 

44 

24 

68 


,, f.*. account it will be observed somewhat differs from that given by Mr. Benoit in 

ms “ Chief dans of the Rdi Bareli district.'’ There are discrepancies m both accounts which 
are not to be reconciled by the light of recorded history, and may therefore each bo taken for 
what they are worth. It is more probable however that the institution of a ruler in Salon 
arose out of the Bais disturbance. 
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408. Mr. King writes. “ The Bhars were here again, 
“ as everywhere, and in Ednki their fort 
landed proprietors. pointed out. The lan<hh.olders are 

“ Kanpurias, mainly of Sdhas’ posterity.” 

“The villages of Darah, Ambikapnr, and Chain 
“ trace their descent from Uran, third son 
Salt Tillages. « Kdnh aforesaid. The villages of 

“ Khdnipur, Eehda, Edhd Tikar Udepur, and Mlraini are 
“ noted for their salt-producing earth, and are full of Lonias.’’ 


409. 


“ There is but one large estate in the parganah. 


'T'alukd Atelia* 


In 1180 FaslL Jhdm Singh,was T’aluk- 
“ ddr of Ateha, which appears to haye 
been but one estate, and by his violence and oppression 
drew the attention of the Bahii Begam, in whose “ Jdghir” 
of Salon this parganah was. Jhdm Singh was forced to fly; 
but in 1184 Basil, he was caught and imprisoned at Faiza- 
bad for twelve years. His mother got one village allotted to 
her for her maintenance viz. Edmpur Elasia on the Sye 


river, 




410. “ The fugitive chiefs estates were handed over to 

™ “ Biiae Singh, Zeminddr of the village of 

'' Lakehra, who held them up to 1205 
“ FasH. Jhdm Singh never recovered anything; and, after • 
“ gaining his liberty, died in 1214 Fasll. His son Drigpdl 
“ formed an alliance with a free-booter, Zabar Singh of 
“ Bdndaha, and so disturbed the country, that it was found 
“ necessary to keep him quiet by giving him three villages. 

“ From this he rose speedily, and by the year 1243 Fasll, his 
“ son Rdm Goldm, had acquired all the villages known as the 
“ Mdstafabdd Ildka. In consequence of the misconduct of 
“ Sheomber Singh, T’alukddr of Hdjapur a small estate of nine 
“villages, Edm Goldm in 1256 Fasll, got this estate and whole 
“parganah in revenue engagement. He was himself in op- 
“ position to the Ndzim in 1262 Fasll, and in 1263 Fasll his 
** engagement included only the Mdtafabdd estate. In 1264 
“ he got only eleven villages out of the twenty-eight of which 
“ that estate was composed.” 


* The scene of Brigadier Wetheroll’s exploit in Kovemher 1868, when the fort wa» 
fired by Thelwair^ Sikhs.—0, 
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411 “ In 12661'asll, Bdm Gol^ adhered to the Bais- 

“ wara chieftain Beni Mddho ; and his 
»rhak<irB4mGoiamSingh. estates Were Confiscated and bestowed 

on the Bdjah of Tilol for services rendered to Government, 
Tvith which I am not acquainted. Thdkiir Bdm Goldm is 
now admitted to interviews with the Oflicers of Govern¬ 
ment, and he has a provision of Bs. 1,800 per annum secur- 
“ ed by grant of four villages noted in 
l‘ margin, in TJnao. He is a very 

3. Barohi. “ good Specimen of the Oudh baron, and 

4. jamoka Bangarh. „ j- gQjjsider it a Very unfortunate thing 

“ that he should not have had an opportunity of distinguish- 
“ ing himself as a T’alukddr.” 

412. “ Jhdm Singh aforesaid had two sons, Brigpiil and 

“ Barwand; of the former we have 
The Bajapur estates. „ traced the descendants. Barwand’s 

“ issue is found in Sheomber Singh, T’alukddr of Bdjapur, a 
“ RTTiall estate of nine villages paying Bs. 6,199 revenue. 
“ These villages were acquired gradually since 1209 Fasli.” 

413. “ The Umrdr estate is held by Ishri Baksh, a rela- 
“ tion of the Kanpurias. Ho traces his 
“ descent from an uncle of Jhdm Singh. 

“ It is not an old estate ; it now consists of six villages and 
“ pays Es. 6,065 revenue.” 

414. 


The XJmr^r estate. 


The Ateha estate 


“ The estate was acquired by the Kayeths, as most 
“ of this class have acquired them, by 
“ service and the favour of Government 
“ Officials. Lakhdpur and Pfirdnipur however, are said to 
“ have belonged to these Kayeths for a long time.” 


415. Bdnki is the only place of antiquarian note in the 
parganah. It is undoubtedly a place of 
great antiquity as I have in my possess¬ 
ion two coins which were recently dug out of the ruins, ono 
of which is an undoubted Bactrian, while the other, at least 
as old, has at present defied all attempts at identification by 
those who possess some knowledge of the subject. At the 
same time, I am given to understand that no coin answering 
to riiq appearance of the one in (question is to bo found in 
Prinsep’s standard work on Indian antiquities. From the 
extent of its remains Ednki must at one time have boon a 
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very large and populous place. At one end are to be seen 
the’ ruins of the old Tort surrounded by a wide and deep fosse 
Mr. Benett has recorded that Ednki is “ the traditional seat 
“ of the Government of Edjah Bhartari elder brother of Bifera- 
“ majit. This unfortunate prince was cheated by his brother 
“ out of a magic fish, the digestion of which gave the know- 
“ ledge of all things that occurred in the three worids. He 
“ dissembled his disappointment and retired to the distant 
“ sohtudes of Oudh whore he founded the city of Ednki. The 
“ present inhabitants say that Ednki is the Bhar name for a 
‘‘ wine-seller. Two or three hundred rupees expended in ex- 
" cavations on this spot, would amply repay the outlay in the 
“ acquisition of antiquities which would now be invaluable. 


416. The last parganah to be noticed is Parshadepur, 
^ . which contains 60 villages. Thev are 

hold by tho Mowing caatos^ 

SC’a!ida<tari. Total. 


Kanpurias, 
Goutam, . 
Bais, 

Amothi, . 
Bachgoti,. 
Brdhinan,. 
Kayoth, . 
Syad, 
Sheikh, . 
Pathda, . 
Mogal, 


15 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


13 28 

G 14 

2 2 

1 1 

0 1 

3 3 

3 3 

n n 

1 1 

3^ OJ 

i i 


24 34 58 

Jungle grant villages, ... ... 2 

Grand Total, ... 60 


417. Mr. King writes as follows regarding this par- 
Bitraot from Mr. King’s ganah:— “ This parganah had no exis- 

“ tence as such till about 1190 Faslf. 
It was part of the Nasirabdd parganah given in jdghir to 
“ the Bahd Begam. In her tenure Parshadepur and Ateha 
“ were constituted as parganahs. Another account gives 
“ Sekanderpur as the old name of this parganah, and Paras, a 
“ Bhar chief is said to have called it Parshadepur. The 
*'Bhars were driven from here as from other places by 
“ Mahomedans, whose traces are found in the names of vil- 
“ lages, as Easlddpur, Mohi-Ad-dinpur and Dildwalpur, &o. 
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418. “ Tlie PatMns were ejected througli the instru- 

“ mentality of a Kiirmi named Ddsf, 
“ who, it is said, became a Moslem, 
“ and, gaining influence at the Court of Delhi, acquired a 
“ gi-ant of the pai'ganah. Ddsl was himself killed and suc- 
ceeded by some Goutam Rajptits, who are still in the par- 
“ ganah represented by ftai Mehpdl Singh, T’alukddr of Bdra, 
“ and other owners of six independent villages.” 


419. The place Parshadepur is really the mingled vil- 
Eesinripur the former head- lage sites of some four villages. There 
quarters ot the district. jg j^q yiHage Called Pai'shadepur. A. 

force used to be quartered there under the native govern¬ 
ment of Oudh. When the country was annexed. Salon was 
the name given to a district, and the head-quarters were 
j^laced at Keshwdpur, in the parganah, on the bank of the river 
Sye. Upon the Mutiny breaking out the Civil Ofiicers went 
to Edjah Hanwant Singh’s fort of Kdlakdnkar and thonce to 
Allahabad. The Nain T’alukddrs, true to their character of pes¬ 
tilent maraudars, signalised themselves by seizing the earliest 
opportunity in the Mutiny to plunder right and left.* 


420. Here and there in the Behdr and Salon Tahsfls arc 
“RdkarDeora.” strauge looking brick-built 

erections, called Hdkar Deora, rosorn- 
bling cupolas and pyramids. The former are nine foot in dia¬ 
meter at the base, and the latter seven and a half and oitdit foot * 
while the average height of both descriptions is about twelve 
feet. These curious buildings are by some ascribed to the Bliars 
by others to the aboriginal Banjdras, others again afiirm that 
they were built by ‘‘Mahdjans” of old as treasure vaults. As 
a fact it IS well known that from some of these, treasure has 
been abstracted both before and since the rebellion What 
ever be their origin, their antiquity is undoubted. They go bv 
the name of “Kiikar Deora” which moans in Hindi “dogs’ 
dweJhng. This has reference to a curious superstition in con- 
neebon with these buildings to the effect that a walk seven times 
round any one of them, and a peep in at the door, is a certain 
^ “ad dog. I have been unablo, in any 
tangible way to connect these quaint relics of tho past with 
the Bhars. They are ^ all situated at some distance from tho 
existmg and known sites of old Bhar towns and villages. 


• Tho plnnderors of the Civil StnfiMof the Salon dietri^;: 


-P.O. 
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111.—Settlement, 


421. Having in the preceding divisions, given such an 
account of the district as may not be devoid of interest to 
the general reader, I come now to the more technical portion 
of this Eeport in connection vsrith the actual operations of the 
settlement establishment. 


This division will be sub-divided into three sections, wg.-— 


1, —Survey and assessment. 

2 , — Record of rights and judicial work. 

3, —Conclusion. 

with regard to the first section: 

1.—SUEVET AND ASSESSMENT. 


It would bo presumptuous on my part to do more than 
transcribe my predecessor’s remarks in extenso, this branch of 
the settlement having been commenced, supervised, and con¬ 
cluded by him entirely. I shall have a few words to say by 
and bye in regard to the ratification of the district boundary, 
and the manner in which the revised assessment has been 
found to work during an experience of five years. 


422. “ 

Kliasiah Survey. 


The work of Survey and Assessment was begun 
“ and ended in each tahsil, as shown 
“ in the following tabular statement”: 


Namo ofTeljsil. 

When bogun. 

When finiehod. 

Patti, . 

Ist October 1860^ 

Juno 1862, 

PraUbgarh, . 

8th November 1860, 

101 h August 1863«. 

Pehar, . 

let January 1862, 

Juno 1862. 

Salon, . 

4th October 1862, 

April 1863. 


Domaroatiion. 


423. “ The demarcation of the boundaries of the vil- 

'‘lages had been already completed 
“ by the establishment appointed for 
“ this purpose; and in the year 1860, 1861 and 1862, the 
“ Engineer’s survey under Major Anderson, was carried out. 


424. “ Maps were handed over to the Settlement Offi- 

“ cer as the various tahsils were sur- 
“ veyed, and much assistance has been 
“ received from them. They are well and accurately executed 
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“ OH a seal© of one mile to one inch; showing the village 
bouiidary line clearly, tlie name of tlie village, tlie roads 
and other more important tracks, rivers, lai*ge &c. 

A little more depth of colouring in showing the ^ jhils and 
tracing wet ^ nallas’ or minor streams is all that is needed 
to render the map all that a Settlement Officer, a District 
‘^Officer, or a Police officer can desire/^ 

425. Besides these maps, the Surveyor handed over 
Sur7eyor’s congregated vii- ^^some most elaborate maps on sheets 

lage areas. “ bound up as books. Thcso contain the 

whole of the villages of the district in such clusters as could 
be drawn on each sheet at the scale of four inches to a mile.” 

"These showed all the features of country minutely ; 
"groves, cultivated lands, village sites, ponds, uncultivated 
"lands, &c., and must have been got up at a great expense. 
" I will not say that these are absolutely and entirely uso- 
" less to a settlement officer, for I have referred to them oc- 
" casionally, but I can safely say that they can be dispensed 
" with without the smallest fear of inconvenience.” 

" For military purposes, for large engineering operations, 
" such as selecting a railway road line, or even for sporting 
" purposes they may be very useful, but to the settlement 
" officer they are merely objets de luxe and might bo 
“ abolished.” 

426. " The subjoined table will show the result of the 

Compajison of results of khas- " khasrah and Scientific survey in va- 
wU and scientific surveys. “riouS details.” 




Resxjlt of Bevenue Surrey. | 

Eosult of Khasmli Survey. 




1 

Cultivation. 

Oulturable in¬ 
cluding Mgh. 

Barren inclu¬ 
ding masifl. 

__ 

TotaL 

1 

Cultivation. 

Culturable in¬ 
cluding b4gb. 

lid 

Total. 

1 

1 

of 

I 

S 

Total, ... 

2,533 

i 

590,113 

i 

332,515 

180,610 

1103,144 1 

636,486 

218,770 

341,341 

1000,507-0-0 




" The difference in total area is trifling, and well within 
" the allowed limits. The variance in the culturablo is very 

2 u 
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“great, and always must be so while the measurements are 
“ carried on as they are. ” 

The Surveyor’s total area of a village or parganah, I 
** have always accepted as final, (save in the few instances 
“where errors, clerical or others, were to be proved) but I 
“ have always adhered to my own results as regards the cul- 
“ turable land. First of all, the definition is a matter of 
“ opinion; secondly the Settlement Officer is, or ought to be 
“ the best judge; thirdly, he has to provide for the assessment 
“ of it, and can only therefore bo held bound by his own 
“ opinion; and lastly, his method of survey being far more 
“ minute and critical, he has the means of distinguishing be- 
“ tween lands which the Surveyor’s block method of survey 
“ had led him to lump as of one character.” 

“ In short the Settlement Officer is responsible, and the 
“ Surveyor is not responsible for his culturablo, nor should 
“ he be deemed so. 1 think it well worth the serious consider- 
“ ation of the Financial Commissioner whether this expense 
“ might not bo spared to Govermnout.” 

427. Moreover I urge that the double survey be dis- 
Mr. King’s rcmui-ks on the “ continued, or at least that much which 
douWo Survey. “ jg doiiG by botli tho Settlement Officer 

“ and the surveyor should be done by one officer only. - 
“ The two shoitld work in concert, and not one upon the 
“ tracks of the other. The outline of each village should be map- 
ped by the Surveyor or on the scale required for the khasrah 
“ survey. This outline and tho total area it contains should 
“ be made over to the Settlement Officer, who should proceed 
“ to fill it up as he wants it. The Surveyor would get his 
“ internal details from the Settlement Officer, who minutely 
“ ascertains them. The Settlement Officer would get a correct 
“ outline and area from a department which is competent to 
“ give it him. Each would work with advantage at the 
“ parts which he can best perform, and together the two 
“ would form a whole. Of course tho Surveyor would take 
“ such other topographical featui’es as are needed for a map; 
“ roads, rivers, and lakes ; but what is tho important thing is 
“ that he should not waste his time in measuring roughly in 
“ blocks, culturable and cultivated land which the Settlement 
“ Officer will do over again in careful minuteness.” 
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“ I further recommend that on any future occasion of 
“ marking Tillage boundaries on a large scale such as has 
« been done in Oudh, the Surveyor be_ entrusted with the 
" marking of the map or the outline, which the Demarcating 
“ officer’s establishment made, often roughly and incorrectly, 
“ as has been proved by comparison with the khasrah sur- 
“ vey map.” 

“ By this method a correct outline would be made 
“ once for all, and much trouble and money saved. 1 cal- 
“ culate that if the survey had been conducted on these prin- 
“ ciples the saving to Government would have been very 
“ considerable.”* 


428 ** There has been some waste of money in my 

, . , “ opinion in the expenditure incurred 

apping o Ti age sites. „ mapping of the village sites 

in all the detail in which we have been desired to do it. I 
“ cannot see the object of having every ‘pdrwah’ every cluster 
“ of huts on the surface of a populous country like this mca- 
“ sured on the scale of 128 inches to the mile. Many of 
these clusters are temporary, many new ones are made 
“ yearly. Some are deserted, some are inhabited, but no record 
“ is kept up of the facts, although the huts with their resi- 
" dents, their inner and outer courts, and all their enclosures 
“ have been scrupulously mapped and recorded. I admit that in 
“ the abstract the record of a fact which may be the subject 
” of dispute is desirable, but the means are so wholly dispro- 
“ portionate to the end that the desirableness ceases, and the 
“ duty of saving public money is paramount. After caleula- 
“ ting the cost and counting the probable advantages, I be- 
“ lieve that it would be better not to map any village sites 
“ without special reasons for so doing. Such reasons would 
“ be the existence of rights of residence and tenure, apart 
from rights in the soil, as in towns or ‘ kasbahs,’ and 
“ these need to be mapped only when there is good reason to 
“ believe that advantage will be derived from so doing. 
“ Where also partnership villages have the village sites divid- 
ed, let these by all means be mapped so as to make a 


* ojnsideration the moaey spent in m.appiiig by the nomarcaliitg do* 

•c and the money which would hare been saved if each oi tlu' Si'Ulement AuSwus 

had been supplied by the surveyor with an outline of each vUlago, 1 think it h very tnod- 

•' thrv^Ttt-“ 
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“ record of the divisions; but not in those cases would I have 
“ more than such a map as should shew the acknowledged 
“ divisions ; not, as now, shewing ever;^ man’s house and his 
" out-houso, and his stable, &c., in detail. Where also a dis- 
“ pute has arisen, and a decision has been come to, I would 
“ have a map made as part of the record.” 

429. “ In short I would go to the great expense of 
“ mapping only where the map served a proportionate end. 
“ As now carried on I think mapping is not only useless but 
“ mischievous, for the reason that save in very few instance 
“ (so few that they are not worth spending the money forr,) 
“ will the map be made with the intelligent assent of the 
“ parties interested, or with their senses sharpened by endan- 
“ gered interests, or attested in any such full and formal way, 
“ that a Civil Court, (to which everything is now referred), 
“ would consider the map as final or even weighty evidence. 
“ If not, I submit that tiro money spent effects no worthy 
“ result; and in the interest of public economy, I hope that 
“ what I have here written, at perhaps tedious length, may 
“ be duly considered. Although I have often urged this 
“ point, yet I have ventured to dwell on it again as being one 
“ of very great importance.” 


430. It will not be deemed necessary for me to de- 
Mofliod of the kbasrah sui- “ scribe tho mctliod employed in the 

“ khasrah survey. It is the same in 
“ every district in Oudh in effect, 1 believe. Tlie result will 
“ be judged by otliers; but I think the maps will bear com- 
“ parison with those of other districts, and are quite good 
enough for the purpose they have to serve.” 


431. " The khasrah survey was begun in Undo and 

_ . , “ Pratdbgarh at the same time. These 

Coat of Buwoy. ^ districts Surveyed in 

‘ Oudh. Here, the difficulties met in procuring the services 
' of good surveyors and mappers were at first very great. 

' Many, indeed most of the Ameens had to learn their work 
' entirely; and, while thus serving their apprenticeship,-they 
‘ not unfrequently turned out work which had to be done 
‘ over again. 
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“ The benefit of the previous labour in the Patti and Prd- 

“ tabgarh tali&lls in 
“ teaching, ■was found 


♦Tahsfl. 

Area in Acres. 

Actual cost 
of survey 

Cost 

per 1000 
acres. 

Patti,.. 

298,397 0 0 

23,543 7 11 

78 14 4 

Pratafagarh,... 

225,939 0 0 

21,736 1 1 

96 3 3 

Behar,. 

344,928 0 0 

20,820 0 0 

60 5 9 

1 

Solon,. 

227,833 0 0 

11,765 0 0 

51 14 5 

Total, .. 

1096,597 0 0 

77,865 0 0 

71 0 9 


in the tahsfls which 
“ were last surveyed, 
“ viz : Behdr and Sa- 
" Ion. The marginal * 
“ return will show the 
“ actual cost of suiwey 
and the difference be- 
“ tween the rate of cost 
“ in the first two tahsfls 


and the two last surveyed. ” 


Some 200 Ameens, mainly practised Surveyors, left this 
“ district at various times to survey other districts, and some of 
“ them have been raised to the posts of Miinsarim and Naib 
“ Mdnsarim.” 


432. “ Acting on the North Western Provinces principle, 

_ . “ the Khateonis were at first made 

“ “ out of hand along with the other pa- 

“ pers. I had the honor to point out the uselessness of such 
“ expenditure in T’alukddrf villages; and a Circular Order 
“No. 62, dated 25 th November 1863, was issued doing away 
. “with Khateonis in T’alukds.” 

“ There had been however some 6,500 Rupees spent in 
“ this district before this channel of expenditure was closed.” 

“ In justly estimating the total cost of the settlement in 
“ this district as compared with those districts in which it was 
“ not necessary to teach the Ameens, and in which Khateonis 
“were never rnade in T’alukas, the two items of Rs. 18,134 
“and 6,500 might be deducted from the account which tho 
“ district is debited with.” 

“ In reference to other districts which were surveyed 
“later it is worthy of notice that the reduction of Mirdiihas^ 
“pay from 6 to 4 rupees did not take effect in this district 
“ till the last tahsfl was being measured. 


* The cost in neighbouring districts was as follotvs, per thousand acres. 

Bdi Bareli, ... 77 2 0 

Sultinpur. 62 7 10 

I'aizabad, ... 00 h 
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“ Regarding the quickness with which the mea- 
“ surement was done I have not the 
“ means of comparing this district with 
“ any other than Undo.” 


433. 


Time occupiecl in survey. 


" The Settlement Report for Oudh for 1865-66 publish- 
“ ed by the Financial Commissioner, shows tliat the area of 
“ this district is 1,09.3,935 acres, (it is as now corrected 
“ 1,096,597) and that Undo has 866,300 aci'es.” 


“ There was no survey going on in this district in the 
year 1864-65, w'hereas the report from which I quote shows 
“ that survey was still going on in that year in Undo. 


434, “ The same report (No. Ill Tabular Statements) 

“ shows the Revenue Surveyor’s area with details and Settle- 
“ ment Officer’s area with details. If the two are added up 
“ their respective totals will be for the Pratabgarh district.” 



Acres. 

Revenue Survey, . 

1,103,144 

Settlement Survey, . 

1,096,597 

Variance, . 

6,547 = 6 

The Variance in Undo is I note. 

16 


435 . “ The statement No. I in the report quoted shows 

, , “ that in this district the cost of sur- 

Arerageca.h per 1000 acroB. , Rs.71.0-9, 

and it was but a trifle higher, Rs. 71-5-9 in Undo. Eefer- 
ring to Tabular statement No. 6 of the same report I note 
that the total cost in Undo had been up to the end of 1865- 
" 66 R 3 . 2,48,956.” 


“ Comparing area and expenditure, I find that the Undo 
expenditure, if at the Pratdbgarh rate, would have been 
«‘Rs. 2,41,751.” 

“ There is this too to be said, that the number of villa- 
“ ges in this district is considerably more than double those in 
“ Undo ; and this increases the expenditure very much, as 
may be well understood, everything having to be made 
“ in a complete set for each village.” 
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436. Since I have assumed charge of this settlement 

BecUficatioTi of the die- the by no means Unimportant work of 
trict boundary. the rectification of the boundary oi the 

districts of Pratabgarh and Allahabad, has been completed. 
A Deputy Collector of the Allahabad Settlement Depart¬ 
ment was deputed to meet an extra assistant commissioner 
from this district, and these officers in co-operation per¬ 
formed the work in. the course of two cold seasons. This 
duty was necessitated by the fact that the zaminddrs of 
the contiguous Allahabad villages, had in many instances 
taken advantage of the ruin or decay of the original de¬ 
marcation boundary pillars, to encroach on the lands of 
their neighbours, and thus disputes along the whole line 
boundary soon became rife. In communication therefore 
with the North-West Provinces authorities it was decided to 
authoritatively determine and lay down, once for all, the 
proper boundaries of each border village. At the outset it 
was discovered that the boundary settlement maps contained 
many errors. For instance, in villages in which no disputes 
whatever existed, it was found that were the boundary line 
recorded in the demarcation map adhered to, a considerable 
slice of Oudh territory would often be gratuitously transfer¬ 
red to the adjacent district of Allahabad. The Shajrah map 
of the Field Survey establishment was found to be far more 
reliable, and the absence of any such document on the part 
of the Allahabad officials rendered it imperative that cases of 
disputed boundary should bo mainly governed by the former. 
The two officers concerned succeeded in amicably adjusting 
the boundaries of five mauzas only. So high ran party 
spirit that in the remaining fifty villages, ninety-nine cases of 
dispute had to be judicially decided. In each case of dispute, 
the decision has been marked by the erection of masonry 
pillars. As regards the march of this district on the oast with 
Jaunpur, there have been no disputes whatever, and thorofoi'o 
interference was not called for; while with reference to the 
district of Fattehpur which lies to the south west of this dis¬ 
trict, the Ganges forms a natural and insuperable barrioi’. 

Eevised Assessment. 437. Eegardbg the revised assess¬ 

ment, Mr. King’s memo, continues:—■ 

I shall not go into any lengthened account of the assess- 
_ meut. My endeavours have been to make it strictly village 
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“by village; to find oat wbat rental each village could 
“ ordinarily and easily pay. A very moderate anticipation 
“of increased assets from breaking up new land, was 
“indulged; save in those special instances in which the 
“culturable land and the capital to break it up was un- 
“ deniahly present. My first step was to find out the ordi- 
“ nary rates of rent which prevailed. I found rents running 
*‘froni Rs. 25 to 4 annas a bigah, but after examining some 
“admittedly true ‘Jamabandis’ and also making a laro-e 
“compilation of facts bearing on rent, from cases tried in the 
“Revenue Courts, and also by personal enquiry from land 
“ owners and tenants, I came to the conclusion that I should 
“find that:— 


Rs. 4 per bfgah for first class laud. 

„ 3 „ „ for second class land. 

„ 2 „ „ for third class land. 

“ were good average rates for good villages such as might be 
“ called first class. The rates for second class villages I put at 
“Rs. 4, 3, aiidl, and for third class villages I put the average 
“rents at Rs. 3, 2, and 1, per bigah.” 


<( 

(4 

a 

i( 

tc 

<4 

it 

it 


438. “ I was much troubled when I began to be a Set- 

. , , tloment Oftioor by these average rates. 

I was asked to account for my aver¬ 
age rates and explain how I got them, and what I did with 
them, and how they worked. It was not held a sufficient 


answer to state as above, that they were taken as inductions 
from a number of facts, and were not realities but fictions 


merely intended as a standard. Other officers may not have 
experienced the same difficulties; but I have heard average 
rates talked of as if they were things possessing some occult 
virtue, and indispensable to a Settlement Officer. I will 
therefore introduce an extract from a memo. wJiich I made 


“on Settlement some four years ago, and, as I believe it 
“contains all the truth about average rent rates, it may be as 
“wellto substitute it for any further remarks on this subject.” 


439. “ It will be found that experienced assessment mak- 

“ ors generally wish to avoid uneven 
^ ' “ assesment (i e), high in one place and 

“low in another, and this, if the reason is considered, will 
“ be found to follow naturally from a fundamental assumption 
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" wMch. may be legitimately made, that supposing an ordinary 
“ district in "which masses of country do not present any great 
“extremes, the annual value of two villages of equal areas 
“ will probably be somewhat similar. One bigah, or ten blgahs, 
“ of land may differ from another bigah, or another ten bigahs, 
“as one to twenty; but let the whole area of each be some 200 
“ or 300 bigahs, and the chances are (I repeat) that the annual 
value of these two villages "will bear a strong resemblance.”* 

440. “ Hence it follows, that if the Settlement OfiScer 

“ can only find out the rents paid for the lands in one village, 
“ and apply the same rates per bigah to the other, he will 
“ have got a result which probably is not far from the truth. 
“ Putting the same assertion into other words, you may say, 
“that taking areas of land of sufficient size, so great an 
“ uniformity of fertility may be predicated of them, that (in 
“ default of particular information to the contrary) the rates 
“ of rent per bigah, ascertained to be the actual value in one 
“area may, "wdthsome confidence and probability, be regarded 
as representing the value of the other.” 


“Hence arises the virtue of average rent rates. They 
*‘do not exist in fact; but are abstractions reprosentino- lu 
“money value, per bigah, the results of that assumed uinfor- 
“mity of fertility, which may be legitimately assumed, and 
“ which assumption alone can be the basis of any proportion 
“between the values of different areas.” 


441. “ This may seem unpractical and abstruse, but an 

exa,mpie will explain the meaning of it. The abstractions, 
which I have called average rent rates, like most abstrac¬ 
tions are more clearly seen by those who keep out of si"ht 
of the concrete forms from which they rise, and which gono- 
rally, exclusively occupy the attention of Settlement Officers. 
The use of these average rent rates is mainly restricted t() 
those who judge of the assessment from a distance, and thov 
have httle weight withthe Settlement Officer himself, who sees 
how infinite ^e the incidents which, in almost every case, cause 
a variation of the results from this assumed standard of value. 

Suppose a Settlement Officer to have discovered that in 
the mam, classification of sods may be subjected to the rates 
of 4 Bs. for the first class soil, Rs. 3 for the second, and 


• That depends upon the oLiss of people who own and eulliyato Iho T ilinytu . tj. 
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“ Es. 2 for the third; (i e), he has found that on the assumption 
“ of uniform fertility, those rates, more nearly than any others 
“ would give him tho true value of the rental of a village * 
“ and his faith in them to be such, that supposing he had no 
“ other information about that village, he would as the best 
" means he had for doing so, assess the village by those rates. 
“ He would call those rates his average rent rates.” 


“ In villages where he can got further information (and 
“ this he can get in nearly every village in his district) he 
“ modifies his reliance on the result of his average rates, by 
“ such information; but those who will judge of his work, 
“ are, with respect to every one of his villages, in the same 
“ position, as we supposed him to be with regard to the vil- 
“ lage about which he could gain no information. Just then, 
“ as in that position, ho, for want of other means, assessed 
“ by his average rent rates, so those, who review the report 
“ of an assessment, will want to know what are the average 
“ rates which the Settlement Officer has assumed, and this 
“ they will set up as tho standard by which to judge of his 
“ assessment. Where his assumed rentals are short of the 
“ results which the average rates would yield, they look for 
explanations accounting for such decrease, and where the 
“ rentals are above tho average, they will accept corresponding 
“ reasons. This is the theory and practice with average rates.” 


442. “There is one more subject to which I wish to 
^ “ refor while speaking of assessment 

“and that is tlie 'efak’ theory. I 
have been recommended, and almost ordered, to make 
‘ chaks’ of the villages before assessing them; i. e., to sort 
them into lumps of contiguous villages; tho assortment 
being regulated by the possession of some assignable similari¬ 
ties in the villages of any one lump, by virtue of which they 
are so sorted. I do not think this device can have^ origi¬ 
nated with any Settlement Officer,* unless indeed it rose 
at a time when villages were not surveyed previous to as¬ 
sessment, and the ‘ chak ’ was adopted as a kind of substi¬ 
tute, on a large and coarse scale, in lieu of village circles, 
each with its regularly classified area and statistics, ready 
for the information of the assessor.” 


^ What is horo called the * oliak theory* is scarcely a novelty in aesesshJg' is 
tioned in Sottlomont Boports of tho past half«contury.—B, 0. 
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“ It seems useless to make a coarse division "wlien you 
“ have a fine one ready made and adapted to your purposes. 

If the work of making ‘ chaks’ were not done coarsely, it 
“ would take more time than they are worth; and I much 
“ doubt if anybody can lump villages so correctly as to make 
“ the collocation of any use as a guide.'*' If anybody finds out 
“ so much about a village as to be able to place it in a' chak 
“ he knows enough about it to assess it, and he had better 
“ do so at once, and leave the sorting of a ' chak’ of similar 
“ villages alone.” 

“ I have spoken of these things because I found myself 
“ perplexed by the references made to them by my superior 
“ officers, and others, and I therefore was compelled to come 
“ to a conclusion regarding them, and I found great benefit 
“ from doing so.” 

“ If I may be allowed to give others the result of my 
“ experience in this matter I advise avoiding ‘ chaks’ and 
“ clinging to village assessment.” 

443. “ Here I venture to take the opj5ortunity of a 

“digression to vindicate myself from the strictures which 
“ were made on some remarks which I had written regarding 
“my mode of assessment in the year 1863. I am led to do 
“ this because the whole has been printed as a part of the 
“ Settlement Circulars, and may be found in pages 189 to 129, 
“in a small quarto edition of them which was printed at 
“Lucknow. The Circular referred to is No. 53 of 1863 
“ dated 13th August 1863. It is not worth while to go into 
“much detail on so unimportant a subject as strictures on 
“ myself, but, as the soundness of the principles on which the 
“ assessment of the land revenue over a lai’ge area is an im- 
“ portant matter it is due to the Settlement which I have 
“ made, to make a few remarks which may clear up misuudor- 
“ standing on the subject. 

“ The whole of ray remarks which are commented on in 
“ the Circular have not been printed; and I think that if 
“ they had, it would have been unnecessary to have made any 
“ allusion to the matter here. It would be gathered from tho 
“ strictures there made, that I proposed to base my assess- 

* Not necesstarily as a guide, but as a cheek. It is nocessavj to give tho suporyisiug 
autuonties some assistance in checking assessmonl,—P, 0» 
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“ ment on the principle of castes. Such an idea never en- 
“ tered my head; and I beheve the only ground for attribat- 
“ ing it to me was that I stated that high castes would not 
“ pay the same rentals to landowners as low castes, and that 
^ “ as assessment was on rentals, it was not only wiser but 
' “ simply practical to take more whore a greater rental existed 
“ from whence to take, and that 1,000 Ktirmis would produce 
“ a greater rental than 1,000 Bi’dlimins.” 

“I thought I was uttering a truism, and cannot no-w 
“ understand how any unsoundness can bo charged to it.” 

444, “ It would bo also understood that I advocated 

“ that Ameens should be allowed to make several classes of 
“ soil. I never wished this, nor do I think it would be ad- 
“ visable to allow them greater latitude than is permitted.” 

“ In fact I may say that then, as now, I held the opi- 
“nions which are declared by the Chief Commissioner in 
"that Circular to bo correct,.and I have acted on them.” 

" A thorough misunderstanding caused the criticism in 
" some instances. As an instance of the completeness of the 
"misunderstanding, I may bo allowed to observe that my 
"illustration of finding the areas of squares on a plaid 
" shawl, which was given simply as an illustration of some 
" unknown quantity being discovered, (I might have taken 
" colour or texture or any other quantity, but I took area as 
" being the clearest,) was held not to be apposite, 'because area 
"is a known quantity, and rental is an unknown.’ It is only 
" necessary to observe on this that in my illustration, area was 
"assumed to be an unknown quantity, and on this assumption 
"the illustration was apt; but of course, it became inapt when 
“ what, by the terms of problem was an unknown quantity, was 
" declared to bo a known one.” 

" In fact an illustration was taken and treated as an argu- 
" ment.” 

" I could show equally conclusive grounds for objections 
" to the mode of assessment which in this same Circular I was 
" advised to adopt; but I will not digress further; and will, as 
“ an excuse for this disgression, observe that as the strictures 
" referred to went to the length of declaring my (imputed) doc- 
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“ trines, ‘ unsound and dangerous ’ it becomes a not unim- 
“ portant matter to me as a Settlement Officer to be able to 
“ meet the assertion.” 

445. “ I shall he very brief on the subject of my assess- 

Extractfeam the 1865 Blue “ ment. Independently of my own 
Book conviction that a light assessment is 

“the best for political and financial reasons, I may quote 
“ the following sentences, from published Blue Books shewing 
“ the opinion of the Government of India, on the nature of a 
“T’alukddri settlement. At page 135 of the 1865 Blue Book 
“ on Oudh, Lord Canning says the “ tenure should be declared 
“ to be contingent on some specified service to be rendered, 
“ and the assessment should be so moderate as to leave an 
“ ample margin for all expenses incurred in the performance 
“of the service;” again, ibid, page 138, para. 6; “to create 
“ two classes of recognized proprietors in one estate, is likely 
“ to lead to the alienation of a larger proportion of the land 
“ revenue than if there were only one such class; but whilst 
“ the T’alukddiri tenure, notwithstanding this drawback, is 
“ about to be recognised and re-established, because it is con- 
“ sonant with the feelings and traditions of the whole people of 
“ Oudh;theZamindfiri tenure, intermediate between the T’aluk- 
“ d^r and the ryot, is not a new tenure, and it is a tenure which 
“ in the opinion of the Governor General, must be protected,” 


Remarks thereon. rrj.ii j. t j i 

settlement, Lord Ganning professed 
"to be aware that it involved a sacrifice of revenue. Thoro 


I quote these passages for nothing save to show 
“ that when sanctioninar the T’alukddri 


"seems to be no doubt that Lord Canning’s anticipations wore 
"in this respect very justifiable ; and that a T’alukddri settlo- 
" ment must be a light one. One great reason, and indeed the 
"greatest, is that owing to their previous training and habits, 
" xalukddrs are not, in the main, capable of managing largo 
" estates in a satisfactory manner. The due management of a 
"l^ge property entails more labor than the present genora- 
" tion of T’alfikddrs are disposed to give; and demands a 
“ greater acquaintance with the arts of reading and writing 
" than the average T’alukddr possesses. Further the loss of 
" arbitrary power in checking and controlling their agents, is 
" not yet replaced by the introduction of a systematic method 
“in business. Without proper management therefore, tho 
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“ T’aldkas, not being developed, must be tenderly assessed at 
“ a figure considerably below what their real and natural 
value is.” 

“ The experience which has been gained by a study of 
“ the results of the assessment for the last three years, mu. 
vinces me that these views are not only just but necessary.” 

447. “ I am not going to tresspass on your patience by 

Kethod of Mr. King’s assess- “ any details of the method of 

“onL “ assessment. I have, as above stated 

" made it strictly village by village, and the measures adopted 
“ to find out the rental have boon in each case all that I could 
“ find suited to my purpose. The first step I took, on coming 
“ into the district, was to make a large induction from facts 
“ regarding rates of rent. Theso were taken from admitted 
“ ‘ Jamabandis,’ statements made in the Hevenue Courts, 
decrees of these Courts, village papers much truer and often 
“ very different from the ‘JamabandL’ Regardingthe revenue 
“ payments of estates, I learnt what 1 could from Kdnlngos 
and others.” 

“ Treated as a very practical matter, the discovery of the 
" rental of a given village is, with the aids of which a Settle- 
“ ment Oflicer can avail himself, not a very difl&cult work to 
“ perform, although roams may bo written about the various ^ 
methods of setting to work. The ‘Jamabandis’ are of course 
“ the safest guide where admitted to bo true; but in some in- 
“ stances the greed of the landowner, and a desire to prepare 
“ evidence for future occasions will be found to have led him 
to enter rents mainly fictitious. It is this snare which I had 
“ some trouble in guarding against; for the land-owner does 
“ not like to confess his papers to bo untrue, though he has 
“little reluctance to fabricate them.” 


448. “ My rentals have boon nearly all determined on 

“ present resources. I have presumed 
jec wme a. „ Httlc aid from future development 

“ of the capabilities of the small jungle and light wastelands 
“ which are found in this district.” 


“My aim has been to be even in incidence of rate of 
“ demand in villages of similar capacities; and for this cause 
“ I have nearly always assumed a much lower rental than is 
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■“ actually I’ealized ia those villages which, from the presence 
‘‘ of many low caste cultivators or^^other causes, shew a more 
than ordinarily high rate of rent” 

“ It must not be understood from this remark that I 
“ have shut my eyes to the presence of a naajority of high 
“ or low castes, or that I have considered it my duty to 
“ bring the payments of the low rent paying classes up to a 
“ level, or even to an average level, with those of the high 
rent payera” 


4i 

tt 

a 


449. 


Hates of incidence. 


The Eeturn Ho. V will show the general results 
“ of the assessment which I have made. 
“ The highest rate per acre on cultivated 
land is in the parganah of Behdr, where it is Rs. 2, 4, and 0. 
The lowest is in the pai'ganah of Pratdbgarh, in which it is 
Rs. 


2, and 5.” 


The rates over the whole districts are:— 


R. 

A*s. 

P. 

2 

3 

3 Cultivated, 

1 

10 

11 Assessable area, 

1 

1 

2 Whole area. 


" These rates are not high, and I am, from the experience 
“ of nearly three years, during which the assessment has boon 
“ in force, convinced that the demand is moderate." 


it 

fi 


450. “ The cultivated area is proportionally greatest in 

- ^“ Pratdbgarh, where it is 55 per cent.: 

“ and lowest m Rdmpur where it is 44‘3. 
Over the whole district 48’6 per cent, is cultivated, which 
has been classified as follows 


1st class 


« • • 

CO 

r-i 

2nd „ 

« • • 

« # ft 

171, 

3rd „ 

• •• 

ft « % 

14-7, 


“ and of the whole, 37'4 is irrigated land.” 
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451. “ The increase on the summary assessment 


Increase on 

summary assessment. 

Patti. 

.Bs. 88,6^6 

Pratflbgarli, 

Behar, 

.. 01,413 

. 60.874 

Salon. 

.. 76,181 

Whole district, .. 

.Ba. 8,16,014 


CWJLI, AJuAV/Jb AAV TT V./ T V/Jb J VAK9 UA A.ACA V AV^ VV AAA AC 

“ the collection of the revenue difficult for a few years.” 


- 
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•ary assessment is very 
“ considerable, as in 
“ the margin, but this 

“ wastebeexpected, as 

“ much of the Pratab- 
“garhand Patti par- 
“ ganahs was notori- 
“ ouslyunder-assessed. 
“ It may be however 
that the fact of there 


J VAOUAbACA VAV 


A cuutsr 


“So far as I can judge from appearances, the declaration 
“ of the assessment has been very generally followed by an 
“ increase of cultivation, and iuiprovoment in the quality of 
“ it. Better crops are grown, wells are made, and culturable 
“ lands are being broken up.” 


“ 452. “ I have had a comparison made in some of the 

OompnrUon oE area trador principal ostiftos in this district between 
witivatioa now, and iu Uio “ tlxo ai'oas which were under cultivation 
*■ “ before annexation and now. The pa- 

“ pers of the estates showed with considerable correctness the 
“ annual cultivation, and I have taken an avoi-age of the quan- 
“ titios of bigahs shown to have been cultivated for all the . 
“ years for which papers were procurable." 


“ The return No. I shows that in twenty-two estates there 
“ were 347,499 bigahs cultivated, against 435,146 bigahsat sur- 
“ vey, and I should say that the difference would be consider- 
“ ably greater now. All landlords speak of the great demand 
“ for land, and the readiness of cultivators to take large quan- 
“ titles of it; and they testify to the change from old times 
“ when they had to pay and beseech cultivators to till the 
“ soil by specious promises at the beginning of the year, in 
“ order to get their estates cultivated. Kents too are very 
“ high, and have a tendency to rise ; although the last three 
“ or four years have not been favourable for agpriculture.” 


453. “ The Return No. II * which I have had prepared, 

„ . “ will show that there are a vast num- 

“ ^ “ ber of ‘ Mahwah’ trees in this district 


# Appeare in a revised form in the present Beport, 
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'' and as I have very seldom, if ever, reckoned theh pioduce 
“ as an asset of the rental, they should act as a safety valve 
** against any pressure from bad seasons, drought, ttood &c., 

454. “ As facts regarding the propriety of the demand, 

. “ I may record that in the great estate 

Evidences of the propriety “ of Edmpur, 'which has the highest 
of the demand. « average incidence of any of the larger 

estates, I have been frequently informed by the T’alukdar 
“ Rdmpal Singh, and by his grandfather, and now de facta 
manager, Rhjah Hanwant Singh, that I have not assumed 
“ a rent-roll equal to the facts. I have reason to believe 
“ that their rental is Rs. 20,000 over the Rs. 1,9.5,082 which 
I have assumed." 

“ Babd Aj£t Singh whose estate has been as highly ass- 
" essed as any considerable estate in the Pratdbgarh parganah, 
has admitted to me that I have not gone up to the total 
sum of his rent-roll.” 

" The Adhdrganj T’alukddr, who pays Rs. 43,445, is 
makinar a very fair profit above the half assets ostensibly 
left to him.” 


The Dandikach’h, Paridwan, and Ishanpur estates are 

“ notoriously lightly as- 
“ sessed, the facts having 
“ been made known in 
various ways, and the 
rates of incidence on 
these estates are not lower than in many others. I may 
conclude this portion of my report by stating that, so far as 
the judicial enquiries into the profits of under-propriotora 
“ have been made by myself, I have uniformly found that 
the rental assumed by me is within the actual rental of 
the village, and I am informed by Mr. MoMinn, Assistant 
Settlement Officer, that the enquiries which he has made on 
the same subject have shewn the same results.” 


«DfadikSoli’h, . 2 13 

“ Paril-wan,... ... ... 2 10 

rshanpur, ... ... 2 0 2 


465. And I may add that a farther judicial cxperionco 
Dates on which the revis- of thi’ec years teuds moi'C fully to corrO” 
ed assessment was declared, koi’ate tliis oouviction of my prodccessor, 

2d 
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The dates on. which the revised assessment was declared in 
each parganah of the district, are subjoined. ■ 


Patti Palipur, 

... 1st November 1863. 

Pratdbgarh, 

... 1st November 1865. 

Behdr, 

... Ditto. 

Phingwas, 

... Ditto. 

Mdnikpur, 

... Ditto. 

lldmpur, 

... Ditto. 

Salon, 

11th May 1866. 

Parshadopur, 

... . Ditto, 

Atoha, 

... Ditto. 


456. Thus the revised demand has boon collected in 
Testimony to ti,o modora- ^hroo tahsils for the past five and a half 
tion of Mr. King’s assess- years and over the whole district for 

nearly five years. The proportion of in¬ 
crease on the summary settlement demand is 3C'C9 per cent, 
the revenue of the district having boon raised from Es. 8,61,197 
to Rs. 11,77,211, not including cesses. At the close of the 
last Revenue year, the trifling balance of lls. 200 was alone 
outstanding; a fact which, considering that the zaminddrs- 
have hardly yet recovered from the eiTeCts of recent bad sea¬ 
sons, and that several estates are still encumbered with debt, 
speaks volumes for the wisdom and moderation of Mr. King’s 
assessment. Add to this that the majority of the small estates, 
not held by political T’alukddrs, arc divided and sub-divided 
by a numerous body of co-parceners, who eat into the pro¬ 
fits, which, after paying all expenses, barely leaves them 
enough to live upon, and wo have still further proof of the 
justice and forethought which moved my predecessor to 
adopt the wise and merciful course of moderate assessment; 
and happy am I to have this opportunity of offering so just 
a tribute to one to whom the district is, in many other re¬ 
spects also, deeply indebted. I have prepared a Topographi¬ 
cal map of the district to accompany this Report, in which 
the three classes of soils according to which the villages 
have been divided, are shown in separate colours.* 

• Map iN’o. m, of the Appendices. 
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wMch 

Rights. 


together form 


457. I now come to the preparation of the settlement 
^ , papers and the inyestigation and dis- 

The Record of Rzghfa. of _ suits for rights in land, 

which together form what is known as the Record of 
Rights. It is obvious that in recently acquired territory like 
Oudb, the importance of this branch of the Settlement 
Of&cer’s duties can hardly be over-estimated. It forms the 
foundation on which must be built up the whole superstruc¬ 
ture of revenue administration ; and according to the sound¬ 
ness and equity of the principles on which it is carried out, 
will be the measure of success which will result from the. 


time and labour bestowed upon it. The Summary Settlement 
Review of tlie last four- of 186 Q raised the hopes and aspira- 
teen years. tions of the zaminddrs, by the obvious¬ 

ly one-sided policy of ignoring the rights of the T’aluk* 
dars. The rebellion supervened, and on the restoration 
of peace and tranquillity, the Summary Settlement of 1868- 
69 was signalized by the famous T’alukddri settlement 
of Lord Canning by which a perpetual and indefeasible 
right and title as proprietors of the soil, was granted to a 
long list of Oudh nobles; subject to certain conditions of 
loyalty to the throne, and of general good conduct, which 
were duly set forth in their " sanads*’ or title deeds. It was 
distinctly understood that their previous occupation gave 
them no lien on the lands now bestowed upon them; that 
these lands were escheated to, and had become the property 
of the Crown, through the rebellion and disaffection of their 
owners : but that willing to overlook the past, and to secure 
the fealty of the Oudh T’alukddrs, the Viceroy and Go- 
vernor General had determined to restore them to their for¬ 
mer possessions with the grant of a title, which should re¬ 
lieve their apprehensions for all future time, and prove an 
earnest of the good intentions of the British Government. 


458. This was however bad news for the zaminddr. 
villages which he had conceived himself secure of, and for 
which he had been admitted to engage at the previous 
Summary Settlement were now irrevocably entered in the 
Kste attached to the T’alukddr's kabiilyats, a suit for a sub- 
ordmate interest being the only remedy left him. The hopes 
of other under-proprietors fell still lower, as they well know 
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that, however strong their position miglit have been in old days 
the T’alukddrs had the whip-hand of them now. Gradually 
as order and law were introduced into the district, the 
attention of the authorities was directed to these classes, and 
temporary relief was administered in oases of glaring oppres¬ 
sion or injustice on the part of the “ sanad” holder. Then in 
1860 commenced the llegular Settlement, aud with it, the 
systematic enquiry into the status of all who imagined them¬ 
selves possessed of any right or title in the soil. 

469. Since that period several changes of the law with 
regard to the disposal of suits for sub-settlement in T alukds, 

* have taken place. Though undoubtedly these changes have 
from time to time been made w'ith the very best of intentions, 
their effect, nevertheless, has been mischievous. There are 
not a few in whom have been begotten false hopes that yet a 
further change is looming in the distance, which will restore 
to them all that, through the operation of the present law, they 
consider they have lost. There are others again who, under 
the more favorable state of the law preceding the introduc¬ 
tion of Act XXVI of 1806, had acquired a hc^tter i)osition and 
more favorable terms than they could possibly have obtained 
under the previous rule requiring proof of possession in 1855- 
56, or at the time of annexation. These, in consequence of 
the revision allowed by llulo 13 of the schedule to Act 
XXVI of 1866, have now reth’cd in sullen despair from the 
arena of the Settlement Courts, convinced that the Oudh 
sub-settlement law, as it now stands was solely framed for 
their ruin. After an experience of upwards of eight years as a 
Settlement Officer, I have witnessed most of these changes, 
and at the same time, the evils to which they have given rise. 
My predecessor Mr. King with his longer experience, saw 
more; and his views are well worth recording in this place.' 

460. “The change of practice and of law in these 

Mr. King on theoimngoB of “ Courts has been SO very great since 
law and procedure m the Set- ** tlioir Creation, that tliosG wlio can re- 
tiement Court. „ collect them as they hegan,may well 

“ consider them now to be new Courts. It may be however 
“ worth while for me, who was one of the first who was em- 
“ ployed in the Settlement Department to notice what few 
“ of the pi'esent Settlement Officers have seen, vin.) these 
“ Courts as they originally stood. 
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461. “ The idea which seemed to prevail in the Local 
** Government at the time, was that the North Western Pro- 
vinces system of record carried on by a large number of 
“ merely Executive Officers, Munsarims, writers and Ameens, 
“ would dispose of the bulk of the work; and that the usual 
“ period of some two or three years would suffice for the 
“ preparation of such a record. 

“ The introduction of the North Western Provinces Set- 
“ tlement papers and insti’uctions without scarcely a modi- 
“ fl( ation, can only be understood to have proceeded from 
“ some idea such as I have described.” 

“ I believe that this idea and the results have increased 
“ the expense of the Settlement, and created a feeling that 
“ the work of the Settlement has been unsuccessfully per- 
“ formed. It is true however to remark that the North 
“Western Provinces Settlement forms and procedure were 
“ designed to carry out the preparation of a record of exist- 
“ ing facts; and that the introduction of thorn into the Oudh 
“Settlement, which was not one of record at all. is an 
“ anomaly.” 

462. “This will be very clear, if we recognize the 
fact that as the North VV estern Provinces Settlement was 
“ made, it was possible for the Ameens to complete the whole 
“ of the Settlement file in the village itself. Possession of 
“ twelve months was suflficient, and it was seldom that this 
“ could not be found. 


cc 
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save the material for tlio 
E-hateoni which again gave the materials for the ‘ Kho- 
wat ’; and the whole thing was complete. Non-con tents 
were referred to the Civil Courts, which, for some reason 
or other seldom at that time upset the Settlement Court 
decisions, or rather registrations. This being the procedure 
^ coume the file of each village was quickly completed.* 
What it would have been if, after occupancy had been 
registered and all the depending formulas completed on 
that basis, the file had been kept open for the alterations, 
erasures, and additions arising from the subsequent opera- 


- - -—--- --—_ * 

12 of Socn7«33. SeUlc 

toot has been qiuicSly settled comparing it with that standwd?*^***' pMtitgarh dw 
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“tions of the Civil Court, may be known from what we have 
“ seen in Oudh, where precisely this course has been fol- 
“lowed.” 

463. “The Civil Court” {i. e. the Settlement Court in 
“ Oudh) “ too has not exhibited any reluctance to take up 
“claims. Everything has been hoard, and the soraewlnat 
“ extraordinary law of limitation, which fixes a period of 
“ twelve years, from 184i to 1850, as the criterion of right, 
“(thereby ignoring a subsequent period of a similar length 
“1866 to 1868,) and tlie changes which have been from 
“ time to time made in the law of subordinate interests, and 
“period of limitation for thorn, has rendered the steps of jus- 
“tioe somewhat tardy, and not uufroqucntly necessitated 
“ the doing of the work twice over.” 

“ The result lias not boon satisfactory, and an undefined 
“ fooling of dissatisfaction at the long delay in completion of 
“ the Settlement Eccord has unavoidably arisen ; though 
“ there is, I really believe, no just cause for it, since the de- 
“ lay is simply a necessary result of the course pursued. The 
“ advisability of M'holly dissevering the preparation of what 
“ is usually understood by the ‘ llocord of Eights’ from llio 
“ work of assessment, and the compilation of data for it, has 
“ been so strongly brought out in the course of the work, that 
“ I have repeatedly taken occasion to press the point as on© 
“ of more importance thau is usually accorded to it. 

464. “ The Procedure of tho Settlement Court has 

“ changed much in seven years and is 
““ “ still changing, hut formerly it was 

“ held, far more generally than now, to he the duty of that 
“ Court to provoke and create suits by warning all persons 
“ that it is a temporary court, and will close its doors to 
“ their plaints hereafter. 

“ The premium it offered to suitors, is entire freedom 
“ from stamp duty on the plaint, and a kind of throat was at 
“ first intimated that rights wore not secured unless they 
“ were entered in the Settlement Eocord- 

“ The fi.rst inducement, under certain limitations, was a 
“ sound and perhaps, a necessary course.” 
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“ The second T think arose from a miHappreciatioii of tlic 
riMit yaluo of tho ‘ llecord’ in the Oudh Sotthnuent. It 
“ has, as I have shown above, to ho made througli tho inter- 
“ vention of a Civil Court. It must tlieroforo bo a lingering 
“ business.” 

“ To have decided that there should ho a record as a matter 
“ of course lor every village', seems to me to have been a some- 
what unfortunate decision.” 

“ Tho Court should have decided where a record should 
“ bo made, and made it, based on its own d('eisions, and 
“ this work juight perhaps have Ixion de<!lar('d to bo tho 
“ work, not of a spc'cinl Court, or a work for lh<' compleiiou 
“ of which a limitc'd pc'riod should su/neo, but a task iini)os('(l 
*' on tho whole llovenue .Judicial Staff of the province, to go 
“ on as long as ever the causc'.s for tho procedure <'xist. 
“ Those would probably be cropping up for many years, but 
“ tho w'ork would not bo Sc'ttl('ni('ut AVork, but Civil Court 
Avork, and it would bo done better than now, for many 
“ reasons.” 

466. “ The principal reason would be that instead of 
** tho court se(‘king for tho suitors, the suitors would sec'k 
“ the court, and earnestly prosecute their cases which they 
'* now do not do. 

“ Tho dilforeiusc wliieh this makes iji the apc'ed and (juaH- 
“ ty of tho work may not he so fully apparent to those Avho 
“ do not deal with tlu? original cases, i)ut J think that all 
“ Avho do so, Avill admit tho importaneo of tho matter.” 

” A second reason of seare<'ly less importatice thari the 
“ first, is lhat hy Iheplan I a<lvoeafe, lin'ro wotildhe hut one 
” Court deciding oil therighfs in 1 he soil and ils produce, (C 
“ use thin term in the Avi<i(*st sen.se); Avhei'cas now by niak- 
“ ing a special Settlement Court lliero has Ix'en, eo-i-xisUng 
” with it, the ordinary Ileveuue Court of tlio distri(it, uhicli 
” by ils temporary deeisiou favorable to the s/Icfiinv ////(>, has 
“contrived to eoniphlely surpass tlm Settlement Court in 
“popularity, both in it.s law and its o<pdty.” 

“ Of the pavtu's Avho dispute about tenure, and oceupan- 
“ cy and enjoyment of the produce, the w<*ai<('r (and ho is 
“ as often us not the wrong party) has uniformly lied to tho 
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“ District llcvenue Court to raaintain him year after year in 
“ the enjoyment of what may ultimately bo foiuul _ to bo far 
“ in excess of his rights. Whore this state of things lasts 
“ for a year or two, with the view of sccviring proportionate 
“ ultimate advantages, it might bo tolerable, but when it 
“ lasts for six or seven years, and seems likely to last for a 
“ great deal longer, it is an evil, and as such it has boon felt 
here.” 

466. “ I have had the opportunity of socniig the extent 
“ of the mischief from the fact that 1 have foj- four and a 
“ quarter years hold the Ofhee of Settlement OiTieer combined 
“ with that of Deputy Commissioner. The Settlement (llTieer 
“ pur et simple, both from ius duties and his biafi, naturally 
“ cannot be expected to coincide readily with iiic posit.ions I 
" have advanced; but porhai)s some few may have felt that 

the work has not progressed satisfactorily. 

“ It may he even yet worth while to seek for a means of 
” removing what 1 am convinced is an evil an<l will app(‘ar 
so to every one who has had adequate facilities for consider- 
“ ation of the subject.” 

There is much truth in the foregoing remarks, and much 
trouble, time and expense might have been avoided by the 
adoption of some such course as that which Mr. King pro¬ 
ceeds to recommend, (but which under the cii'cumstancos it 
would he useless to repeat here), more especially in the Set¬ 
tlement of a district like this, teeming w'itli a litigious popu¬ 
lation, and of which more than two-thirds are in the hands 
of T’alukddrs.* 

467. With the exception of the Salon Tahsfl, the pi’O- 
PreparationofUioSouiomoni. paratioTi of tho S<u.tl(*ment papors of 

^ the remainder of tluj district lias been 

carried on in accordance with tlie system in vogue in tho 
North-Western Provinces, modified from time to tune by local 
instructions to suit the special requirements of tho l^rovinco. 

468. When I came to the distiict I found that the 

Division of the papers into papt'l'S W'hich arO roquircd to corn- 
two classes. ^ pleto w'hat is called the Sottlomt'ut 

“ misl ” of every village, had boon divided into two per¬ 
mit appears to mo that this report would not have sullerod if the comnu'utH on 
past procedure had been omitted.— P. C, 
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tions by my predecessor, viz, (1). tliose which could 
he prepared 'ivithout waiting for the decisions of suits, and 
(3) those which could not be completed until ponding suits 
had been disposed of. The papers of the 1st Class were the 
following:— 


The 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

While the 2ud 
The 

99 

99 

99 


“ Shajrah, ” or field map. 

** Khasrah, ” or list of fields. 

“Shajrah Ahtldi, ” or map of village site. 
“ Khasrah Abddi, ” or list of houses. 

List of wells. 

Ko, II Statement (assessment paper.) 
Abstract of soils. 

Census paper. 

Class comprised the following:— 

“ IChatooni, ” or abstract of holdings. 

“ Khewat, ” or record of shares. 

“ Wiijib-fil-arz, ” or administration paper, 
'* Ildbki'ir Akhir, ” or final order. 


Considerable progress had boon made in the completion of 
the first seri(\s of papeu’s; but, owijig to the mass of judicial 
enquiries still petuling, the greater portion of tlio second class 
had still to be taken in hand, and these, it is obvious, are 
the principal paptu's, and require by the far the greatest 
time, care, and attention in order to ensyro their accuracy. 

400, A glance at the subjoined Table will show the 
Compatuoii of iwriod* of amouut of Work w'luch has been com- 
ph'ted in the last three years, as com¬ 
pared with what was p(*rfonued during the preceding period 
of seven years, 1 am obliged to invito attention to this 
point, in justice to my siihordinatcs, as grave misapprehen¬ 
sions regarding the industry of the Record establishment of 
this district, have existed in the minds of the authorities, 
who have been misled, as I have before frequently observed, 
by the delusive character of the Monthly Return No. 41. 
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Name of paper. 

Ready iu 1868. 

Incomploto in 1868. 

Rough 

Fair. 

[copies 

Total 

Rough. 

^ Fair. 

Copies. 

Total. 

‘ Slwjrah,” ... 

2,533 

2,465 

2,131 

7,1201 

224 

380 

437 

1,040 

“ Khasrah,” . 

2,533 

2,465 

1,084 

6,082 

1 

224 

386 

1,285 

1,805 

** Sbajrah abiitli,” ... 

2,501 

2,433 

1,073 

6,012 

103 

258 

1,518 

1,879 

* * Khasrab abitdi,’^... 

2,501 

2,133 

1,002 

' 6,02(5 

103 

258 

1,430 

1,800 

List of wells, 

2,533 

2,077 

1,023 

5,033 

224 

774 

1,277 

2,275 

No. II. Statemenf,... 

1,837 

1,485 

301 

3,013 

116 

1.258 


1,374 

Abstract of soils, ... 

2,570 

1,062 

! 250 

3,882 

U6 

3,681 

... 

1,707 

Census paper, ... ... 

2,570 

1,041 

OG 

3,713 

05 

1,050 

1 

1,745 

Total, 

10,554 

15,U11 

, 7,175 1 

42,100 

1,205 

(5,631 

6.066 jl3,812 


Class 11. 


Name of Paper. 

Beady in 1868. 

1 Incomplete in 1808. 

Rough. 

Fair, 

1 

Copies. 

Total. 

Rough Fair. 

Copies 

Tottt 1. 

«Khateonf,’' . 

1,576 

070 

121 

2,067 

77sj 1,401 

1,200 

3,476 

‘^Eltowai," . 

870 

543 

... 

1,413 

85(5 1,2855 

1,081 

3,220 

‘^Wujib-dl-arz,” . 

1,308 

507 

... 

i,!)»r> 

onssj 1,731 

1,606 

4,313 

Final order, 

1 

40 

40 

... 

80 

2,717| 2,717| 

l,8il2 

7,326 

Total, ,,, 

3,881 

2,150 

121 

0,155 

t 

0,:5(il| 7,15.1 

6,87«j 18,331 


470. lliat it was no fault of Mr. King that more 
Causes of compawtiTciy rapid progTcss was not inade iu Ins time. 

, lekimself gives amplormom for in ai 
following paragraph: 




Owing to the changes in the law of scttloracnt, and 
prolongation of term of limitation and other causes, cou- 
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“ pled with tho fact that no term, can be fixed withia which 
“ claims must bo prolerred, the hope of finally deciding oases 
“ and theiT'on preparing papers has been necessarily aban- 
“doned. The files of tho Settlement papers were merely 
" being spoilt and money thrown away by the attempt to do 
“ so; and I have for a length of time kept only that amount 
“of establishment which caii find work in recording facts 
“ which are eitlu'r undisputed or decided. The long time 
“ however which ap])eals take be.foro tho results are known 
“ has caused tlm work in this Department to go on very 
“ slowly indeed. ” 


471. Tho entire 

PwgHxiahB 


“ misls ” of tho following parganalis 
have, IxH'u made over to tho Deputy 
Commissioner of Dratdbgarh viz:— 


Patti. 

Bi'hdr. 

Muuikpur. 


Pam pur 
Dhingwas. 
Ate ha. 


Tho ‘mids’ of iho largo parganah of Pratdhgarh will ho 
completed by ilio end of tho month and w'ill then follow the 
others. To th<‘ l)<*puty Oommissioner of Kai Bareli have 
been made ov<‘r tin* eomplot(', ‘misls’ of parganah Parshadepur. 
Those of parganah Salon liow('V('r are not yet in so ad¬ 
vanced a state as to justify my expressing a hope that they 
will he ready for transt<>r under nnotlu‘r six weeks. I am 
well aware that I report<'d otherwise at the close of the last 
oificial year, Imt 1 have siiuHs th(*n convinced myself by per¬ 
sonal e.xuminal ion, that the Extra Assistant CommiKSSioncr 
in charge has under (‘stimated tho labour and time involved 
in tho preparation of tho S(‘veral intricate divisions of the 
Naiu and otlusr co-parcenary estate's. 

472. Tho preparation of tho papers in tho Salon Tahsil 
Mr.Pimi.ci.'i(<.r (hn i'm.jAI) was oiily commeuecd when X relieved 
system oiSetUumciit Koewa King of tlio Settlement. 1 at 

once availed myself of tho opportunity to introduce, witii 
tho concurrenee of tho Financial Commissioner, Mr, Prinsop’s 
Panjjll) sy.stem ofi’eettrd, which 1 had already soon in success¬ 
ful operation in the district of Faizahad, and which I had the 
honour to ri'port upon in Oelober 1807. The advantages of 
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that system over that prescribed by the Board of Bcyenu© 
li. W. Provinces, have been prominently noticed in the report 
alluded to both by Mr. Carnegy and myself.* After a 
practical experience of another thi*ce years, I fool I cannot 
speak too highly of the now system. The Salon Tahsil will 
have been completed in little over three years, whilst in not 
one of the other three Tahslls, in which the comparatively 
cumbrous old method was in vogue, has_ the work been 
finished under a period of eight years. It is true that the 
Salon Tahsil is, in point of area and number of villages, the 
smallest sub-division of the district, but it abounds to a 
greater extent, comparatively, than any of the other throe, 
in small zaminddri and pattiddri estates, t.ho papers of which 
demand far more time, labour and attention in their prepara¬ 
tion than those of T’alukdjtri estates. In point of time then 
the gain has been obvious. Now as to the e.npeuse. Had 
the Salon Tahsil been prepared according to the old method 
the cost would have been, as approximately as possible, 
Bs. 39,500 whereas the actual expenditure umler the Punjdb 
system amounts to Bs. 31,121-10-1 only. Those district 
of&cers who have had occasion to rcfe.r to Settlement papers 
prepared under both methods, will bo the best judges as to 
facility of reference and arrangement, while the voos pojmli as 
regards truth and accuracy, and the faithful record of existing 
rights, declares, with no uncertain sound, in favour of the plan 
pursued in Salon. 

473. Before I pass on to notice a f(5w of the more im- 
„ .. portant results of this branch of the 

upervMion. Settlement operations I would observe 

that I have from the first boon fully alive to the import¬ 
ance of a vigilant supervision of tlio Itccord establishments. 
It has been my habit since I assumed charge of this Settle¬ 
ment to receive and hear weehly progress reports from each 
Sadr Miinsarim through the Extra Asvsistant Commi.ssioncr 
in charge of the Tahsil. In these reports arc detailed the 
amount and Mturo of the work performed by each Mohurir, 
each Miinsarim, and each Sadr Mdnsarim during the week, 
together with the remarks of the Sadr Miinsarim on the 
relative performances of his subordinates, and of the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner regarding tho w'or*k of the entire 

iL /% Eeport on Mr. frinsep’s SotUement Uecord as adapted to Oudh, printed at 

th.6 Oudh Gt-overinaent Press in 1868. 
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estaWisUnxent. In. this manner I have Leen kept informed 
of tbe progress of tlio oatablishmcnt as a whole, as well as of 
each individual; and the chock so raaintaiued throughout a 
course of many months, has proved most salutary.* 


47‘jf. The “ Khatooni” and “ Khewat” are papers which 

. ,are not required in the case of T’aluk- 

^ dan villages, wherein also a further 

saving of time and labour is edocted as regards the “ WAjib-dl- 
arz,” 'ono such paper serving for the entire T’aliika, instead of 
for each villngi*, as in tho ease of “ mdfrid” estates. Of the 
latter there ai’o 782 mauzas in this district, which at the 
coniincuoemout of tho Settlement were held according to the 
following tenures:— 


Siamiutlarl. 

30 ^. 


117. 


anti imperfect Pafcfciddri, 
273. 


Of these, thirty-two zainindiiri e.states have become patti- 
dilri, and, w itli this o.veepf ion, the papers have all boon pre])arcd 
according to the ntufua (pto. I'heini are' 510 suh-si'ttlod villages 
and hanih'ts. Tlu‘ pa pen’s of these villagi's are of course pre¬ 
pared as for mi'tfrid estates. Prior to tlio preparation of tho 
papers, tho tenure of these villages stood thus:— 

ZaminiUrL lihjaclinra, Fattid&ri. 

252 n 1C5 


Seventeen zainindarC have since hecn converted into 
pattuhki estates, [n the preparation of the “ Khowat” it is 
essential that all disputes re.garding sharo.s, and shires onhjy 
shall bo previously decided. In the case of tho Khatooni,” 
on tlio other hand, u ith the exception of .suits extending to the 
entire village, anti suit.s of tins descri[>ti()n which will be here¬ 
inafter alluded to in oouneetion with tho “ Wdjih- lil-arz,” it is 
necessary that all other .suits for a proprietary right and title 
in tho soil shall he disposod of before the paper can bo drawn 
up. Notwith.standing that the disposal of suits has not been 
concluded, rough drafts of tho “ Khewat” and " Khatooni ” 
may, in xny opinion, he always profitably made in those villages 
in which tho Settlomont Oflioiw is well aware that disputes 
will be few, and those not diffioult of adjudication. But in 
those villago.s, on the contrary, in which there is every likeli- 

• T» to tlio Fiumbml 1 lulimt tlbtt I adopted thitj hint from obaorviug 

coum pwri^uod hy tho Ofllut^r, Mr Caniegy* 
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hood of considerable litigation., it is obviously a slieer waste 
of time, labor, and money, to attempt the preparation of these 
papers, in even tlio roughest of fonn.s. Tlirongliout the dis¬ 
trict, (i. e. Tahsils Patti, Pratabgarh and Beluir.) 

96 “Khatconis.” 

90 “ Khewats.” 

85 “ Wajib-iil-arz.” 

have been prepared without any necessity for judicial inter¬ 
ference. In tlie Salon tahsil the following papers have been 
similarly prepared in 160 villages:— 

“ Shaji'ah nasab.” 

“ Mdntakbab” or “ ICliatconi.” 

475. In the prepai'ation of the “‘Wj'yib-x'il-avz” the 
n«. -rn-.-Lfollowing are amongst the most iinport- 
. e aji -u ara. usagcs and rights ■which it is neces¬ 

sary to carefully ascertain and record therein :— 

^rd. The prevailing usage in regard to the collection of 
rents, and to the payment of the Goverinnout demand : also 
the custom.regulating the arrangements for each season’s 
cultivation. 

Uh. Eights of succession and of transfer, and cirstom 
regulating the distribution of landed property. 

Wh. .Appointment of Lambarddrs ; or tlio right to 
represent the village community w'ith reference ehiefly to 
the collection and payment of the Eovenuc demand, 

QtJi. Eights in groves; both as regards those who have 
a lien on the soil, and those who have ixot. 

8#A. Eights of irrigation of every description. 

lO^A. Grazing rights; and usages relating to the stacking 
of manure, and to the use thereof. 

These are the principal points to which attention is drawn 
in the preparation of the “ 'Wdjib-fil-arz-” There are other 
matters of subordinate interest, each however, possessing a 
certain degree of importance, hut which it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to detail here. The history of the village as detailed in 
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this paper can hardly he said to possess any judicial yalue. 
For a reliable account of the former state and circumstances 
of the village or T’aluksl, and of the diifoi’ent phases of pos^ 
session and tenui’o, a relcreuce to the judicial files, in this 
district at all events, would prove far more satisfactory. 

470. The inodo of collecting rents and of meeting the 

Mode of cello, t.on nn.i of ovcnuni'nt dcmaud difTers according 
payuKMit of the uo\cnimutj io tho tCTUirc of the village. In the case 
deuuvwi.Ao. 2 ixitiinduri and imperfect pattiddri 

villages, tho whole proprietary body arc responsible for the 
failure of one shaia'r; in pattiddii estates again where tho 
partition is perfect and complete, and extends to tho waste 
and unculturablc l:uuls, tho defaulting pattiddr is alone liable 
for his sins of omission. Tho arrangements for the cultiva¬ 
tion are, as a rub', made by the Lambarcbir or Lambardars, 
or by those in conjunction with the other shareholders. 


Succoslibii luid truiiHAT. 


■With regard to succession to landed property 
,, . amongst the llindds, on tho death of a 

I IhIHIhAt. 1 ‘/I i. t • 1 • 

isliaror without male issue, ms widow is 


allowed to .sinreed. Sbo cannot, however, alienate tho pro¬ 
perty without tho consent of tho community. In iho case of 
inability to meet tho Uovernmont demand, arising from had 
seasons or other causes over which sbo has had, and could 


have bad no control, mortgage or sale is permissible. On' 


her death, tho property goovs to tbo nearest of kin in the male 
line according to tho HhAntra. Amongst tbo Mahomedans, on 


the death of a proprietor, tbo widow succcods as in tho above 
ca.se. If there be more than ono uifo, each shares equally, 
and under tbo same restriction with regard to transfer as 


among tbo Hindus. Landed property i.s usually distributed 
among Hindus according to the principle of “ Jetansi" which 
socure.s to the (‘ld(‘.sfc son or heir, a larger share than goes to 
tho others. Tho measure of tho “ Jela/isi” varies very much 


according to the locality. For instance in tho T’alukas of 
Patti Saifabdd and Jlaipur Jlichur in tho I’atti tahsil, the 
share of the oldest son is ll-20th and that of the younger 


9-20th, the calculation being based on tho higah, which con¬ 
sists of 20 biswah.*?. Again in T’aluka Baritipur in the same 
tahsil, tbo share of tho oldest is twice that of each of the 
youngest son. In T’aluka Bhangarh, in tahsil Behar, the 
shares are 0*lCtli and 7-10th, based on tho rupee. In smaller 
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estates the share of the eldest is fixed according to the 
« Beora" or one and a half principle, he getting half as 
much again as each of the younger sharers. This principle is 
sometimes carried to an absurd length. Tor example in the 
division of the produce of a ‘ mahwah’ tree, the distribution, 
carried on in eaoii single family according to the ‘^Deora" sys¬ 
tem, has resulted in some individual sharers having to solace 
themselves with perhaps 10 or 12 fruits. There are a few 
villages in which the “ sawai” or one and a fourth share pre¬ 
vails, but these are comparatively uncommon. 

478. It was interdicted under settlement circular No. 1 

of 1864 to record in the “ Wdjib--dl- 
Pre-emption. pre-cmption. "W here 

parties, however, have voluntaxily come forward and openly 
desired to have it recorded, I have never objected, nor do I think 
it would be reasonable to do so. As a fact, the right, in the 
light of a prevailing custom, has had no existence in this dis¬ 
trict, either before or since anixexation. In isolated cases it 
^ Seen urged, but not insisted upon, 

479. It has been laid down as a general rule that not 

more than one Lambarddr shall be 
Appomtmenfco£Lambard4ra. appointedfor cvery Ks. SOOofrovenue. 

In practice however, and more especially in the case of copar¬ 
cenary estates, it has been found necessary to somewhat de¬ 
part from this rule, in order to avoid the contention and ill 
feeling which would be the natural result of an interference 
by one shareholder in the affairs of a separate “patti." The 
suits under this head wdll be found to have been comparatively 
rare, the people generally succeeding in arranging the matter 
satisfactorily amongst themselves. The post is usually here¬ 
ditary and being accompanied by a modoi-ate degree or digni¬ 
ty and the more substantial emolument of b per cent, on the 
amount of the Government demand, is much sought after. 

480. The subject of groves has always been to a certain 

extent, a troublesome one, and it has 

I think been conceded that no stereo¬ 
typed rules will answer the requirements of every district of 
the Province. In a district like Pratdbgarh containing so large 
a wooded area, the subject is one of very considerable impor¬ 
tance. A reader of the Oudh pamphlet containing the pub- 
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iished correspondence regarding groves, can hardly fail to be 
struck with the diversity of opinions therein expressed by the 
different Officers, European and native, who were consulted; 
clear proof, I take it, that local custom varies very much in 
different parts of the Province, and, to a great extent, neutra¬ 
lizes the effect of written rules. 

481. I propose first to notice the custom prevailing in 

Custom as regards owners of this district with regard to the plant- 
estates. ing of groves, and to the liability of 

the owner or occupier to the payment of rent, in the event of 
the trees being felled and the land cleared. The first class 
consists of those who have a full proprietory or under pro¬ 
prietory right in the lands of the entire estate, and whose 
responsibilities have been once for all fixed in a lump sum, 
either with reference to the Imperial demand, or to the due of 
the superior holder in the case of sub-settlements. The supe¬ 
rior holder is bound by the tentative rules in force, which with 
the object of encouraging tho growth of plantations, exempt 
from assessment a wooded area not excoodiug 10 per cent, of 
the whole. Failing in this object, grove lands, if tound to bo 
wantonly cleared of trees, will bo liable to future assessment. 
Similarly, and by implication, is the discretion of tho under¬ 
proprietor in sub-settled estates, restricted by the same rules. 


482. The next class is composed of those persons who 
are ox-proprietors, but who are pos- 
OoBtom as rogmas ox-pw)prio- gessod of an undcr-propriotory right 

of occupancy. in thoir ‘sfr and‘sayer lands; (the 

latter including grove lands), of tenants 
with a right of occupancy, and those who have purchased or 
have otherwise acquired, proprietary or under-proprietory 
rights in any portion of the village lands. These persons pay 
the rent which has been assessed upon thoir holdings through 
the superior holder or Mdlgdzdr. Now, it is obvious that they 
can plant to any extent they please, so long as they continue 
to discharge their liabilities. But what is tho effect of cutting 
dovm their groves, and so increasing the cultivated area of 
their holdings? The custom, as ascertained in this district, 
authorizes the superior holder in such cases to demand rent 
so soon as the land thus cleared is brought under the plough, 
no matter whether, as grove land, it had been hold rent-free 
for generations. Occasionally, in the case of an ex-zaminddr, 

2 V 
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the T’aldkddr will refrain from exercising this power; but, as a 
rule, it is freely exercised, and in the case of purchasers, and 
other outsiders, without mercy or compunction. It is a custom 
which supplementing, as it does, the local rules regarding 
the larger wooded areas, has a direct tendency to preserve 
intact the smaller plantations. 

483, The third and last class consists of tenants at-will, and 

Customasrogards tenonts-at- as the groves occupied by these form a 

■will. very considerable proportion of the 

entire timber lands of the district, it is of the utmost import¬ 
ance to carefully record in the “ Wajib-iil-arz” the customs 
and usages which prevail with regard to their tenure of such 
lands, as well as the relations which, in this respect, subsist 
between them and the landlord. First of all, this is the place 
to reiterate what I recorded three years ago, -yia;., that “ it 
“by no means follows that because a cultivator has been 
“ forced through enhancement of rent, or by other circum- 
“ stances to relinquish his holding, he is therefore obliged to 
“ abandon his grove also,” My experience in this and the ad¬ 
joining district of SuMnpur, has convinced me that so long 
as the cultivator remains in the village, he retains a lien on 
his grove, even though dispossessed of his cultivated holding. 
There is one general exception to this rule however, and 
this I can better desci-ibe with the aid of an illustration than 
in abstract terms. For instance A. a cultivator has a hold¬ 
ing of 10 bfgahs for which he pays a rent of Its. 40. He asks 
B. his landlord for 2 bfgahs more, for the purpose of planting 
a grove, B. consents and gives A, 2 blgahs of waste or culti¬ 
vated land for the purpose required. No rent is charged for this 
2 bigahs, but the rent on the holding is raised from Bs. 40 to 
50. A. sets to work and plants the two bigahs with trees. In 
the event of ouster, A. loses trees and all. If, on the other hand, 
A, content with his original 10 bigahs, plants a grove in one 
bigah and continues to pay Rs. 40 rent for the remaining nine 
bigahs, he still retains possession of his trees, if ousted from 
his cultivated holding. 

484. As regards the usufruct, with the exception of the 

tiBufructa^d timber. “ Mahwah” tree, the_ right of the 

planter of the grove is complete. I 
shall refer separately to “ Mahwah” plantations. The custom 
as regards the felling of the trees permits the cultivator to 
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sell ot otherwise dispose of the timber without reference to 
the landlord, itbeing however at the same time generally under¬ 
stood that no fresh trees can take the place of those cut down 
without the sanction of the latter. Here again the “Mahwah” 
tree is an exception. No such tree on which is levied a “kht”'*’ 
or “ perf’t tax can be felled without the consent of the lord 
oHhe manor. In the case of an under-proprietor who pays 
in a lump sum including the “ perf ;” he can of course fell his 
“ Mahwah” trees, provided he continues to pay the entire rent 
assessed upon his holding; but if he pays a cash rent for the 
land and a “kiit” or fruit tax on his “Mahwah" trees ho cannot 
do so; the latter being in a manner hypothecated for the tax 
assessed upon them. Untaxed “Mahwah” is quite tho excep¬ 
tion. The “ kut” or share of the fruit preponderates over the 
“peri” or money value. The proportion given to the over-pro¬ 
prietor in the former case, varies from one-half share to throe- 
fourths of the produce: as a rule, the latter is the prevailing 
rate as regards tenants-at-will. 


485. Mr. C. "W. McMinn, o. s., who was formeidy 
„„, ,,, Assistant Settlement Officer of this 

a wa groTos. district, has loft on record some very 

valuable remarks regarding the “Mahwah” of those parts. 
His enquiries extended over some weeks, and wore chiefly 
conducted among tho extensive “Mahwah" groves of the 
Beh4r Tahsfl. The information thus collected may be appro¬ 
priately transferred to this report. Mr. McMinn, writes :— 
“ The broadest distinction is generally found bctvvoon 'Mah- 
“ wah ’ groves and all others; ‘ Mahwah,’ as a rule, sooins just 
“ as much a village- asset for revomie purposes as wheat, and 
“ to have been so regarded in tho Nawdbf. Whether zamin- 
“ d4r, or BrAhman, or ‘ assiimi ’ planted * Mahwah,’ whon- 
“ ever the tree ceased to be a'pSra’ mz., in from ten to 
“ twenty years, according to soil, tho right to its produce ac- 
“ crued to the Malgdzdr. There are of course innuiuorablo 
“ exceptions among the lacs of ' Mahwah ’ trees in this dis- 
“trict, but I have made hundreds of enquiries beneath tho 
“ trees while the fruit was dropping and gatherers collecting, 
“ and I am pretty certain that this was not only the general 
*' practice, but that it had quite reached the dimensions of an 
“ unquestioned right. For one man who disputes it in our courts 


• “ Kfit; is a fcax paid in Isiiid, being a cerlaiu fixed share of the fruit* 
t Perf* is a cash pnyniont, and vaucs fioiu 2 to 12 annas per tree* 
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“ twenty have quietly asquiesced. Either the mdlgiizilr took 
“ ‘peri,’’ or he included the rent of the trees in the ‘ jamae ' 
“land* or he took ‘kiit’ (pronounced ‘kiint ’). This last was 
“ as follows ; three-fourths of the estimated produce to the 
“ Mdlgdzdr, one-fourth to the grove owner, who had also to 
“ defray the expenses of gathering the ‘Mahwah,’ (one-twelfth 
“ of the gross produce), storing and dr;^ing. The above being 
“the case, the question arises have either old proprietors or 
“ others any valuable interest to claim in ‘ Mahwah ’ groves 1 
“ Undoubtedly they have. This fourth, which is occasionally 
“ raised to a third, and even a half, is valued and fought for, 
“while the‘peri’ is generally very moderate, and ‘jamae’ 
“ system facilitates embezzlement.” 

“ I do not believe there is a single village in which the 
“ T’alukddr did not generally, or at times, under a well recog- 
“ nized custom, take the mass of the ‘ Mahwah ’ produce, leav- 
“ing one-fourth to the collector as payment for his labor. 
“ Many things complicated this enquiry, and made the clear- 
“ ing up of the parties’ rights difficult. Unlike cereals, ‘ Mah- 
“ wah ’ is an irregular crop ; every fourth year there is none, 
“ or so little that the T’alukddr will not take the trouble of 
“ asserting his rights. For all those years the zaminddr can 
“ truly say that he held his trees free. Again, by acknow- 
“ ledged custom, whoever plants a grove holds it free, keeping 
“all the produce; as long as it is a ‘pora.’ I have been 
“ unable to determine even approximately the recognized age 
“ when a tree ceases to be a ‘ pora ’; at first I used to hear 
“that it was about twelve years, but the moment the za- 
“ minddrs found that the point might become of use to an 
“ Officer who was seeking out facts, then the limit of the age 
“ of a ‘p6ra ’ rose to 20, 30, 40 years; nor wei'e the T’alukddr’s 
“witnesses a whit behind. Still every zaminddr can point 
“to real ‘p6ra’ trees, or to those which lie has as yet man- 
“ aged to keep out of the paying register, and say with truth 
-“ ‘look at my madfi trees!’ ” 

“ I have no doubt that the zaminddrs had many trees 
“ madfi; many more included in their ‘jamae ’ land, accord- 
“ ing to the peculiar custom of the T’alukas, but the rest are 
“ the right of the T’alukdar, and his rights are too large to 
“be lost through any ignorance of the parganah custom, 
<‘ or ill-grounded trust in oral evidence, without doing him 


* Oaah rent paying laud.—W. E. E. 
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"serious damage, and leading to a general distrust of our 
" Courts. 


486. In the Patti Dalipur parganah, the “Mahwah” 
, „. „ tree is ufttaxed. In one village only 

«Mahwah” m Patfcu - xb* • • \ a 

VIZ., mauza Pipri, la the Adharganj 
estate, in which there are about 50 trees, is “peri” paid by a 
family of Brdhman ex-proprictors, at the extraordinarily high 
rate of Rs. 2 per largo tree, and Re. 1 for the smaller ones, 
mt ‘‘poras.” In all other parts of the parganah, the planter of 
the grove enjoys the entire produce without let or hindiance ; 
and yet Patti Dalipur is composed almost exclusively of T’a- 
lukddrl estates. 


487. Whilst in some portions of the district the culti- 
ouitiTOtor’s rigiii over his vator or ten aut-at-will possesses an 
poT®- absolute power over the trees of his 

grove, so that he can mortgage and oven sell without the pre¬ 
viously obtained sanction of the landlord, there are many 
places where his rights arc so restricted that ho can only 
enjoy the usufruct, but cannot pick up the smallest twig in 
the shape of dried or fallen wood; much loss fell, mortgage, 
or otherwise alienate tho trees. 


488, It is usual in some estates to sot apart one or two 
“Berfini” and "lAwfirisi’’ mango grovos in a village, according 

to its size, for tho sole benefit of the 
cultivators on the rent-roll. " BcrduL” or " Ldwdrisi” trees, 
(that is, trees which have sprung up of themselves or tho for¬ 
mer owners of which have died without heirs, or have left 
the village,) belong exclusively to tho lord of the manor. 31c 
either consumes or sells tho produce himself, or else ho adds 
a patch of land on which are growing some of those trees, to 
a tenant’s holding, and turns tho deed to account by raising 
the rent on the latter. This is what is sometimes called 
" jamae” holding, but the term in this sense, is restricted. 


489. Eights of irrigation may bo broadly classified as 

EigUto of urigation. natural and artificial ^ IJndor the for¬ 

mer come nghts of irrigation from 
rivers, "nallahs,” "jhfis,” and swamps; while under tho latter 
are comprised all rights in wells, excavated tanks and ponds, 
and embankments. With reference to irrigation from natural 
sources, the custom is that should tho zaminddr require water, 
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he is first to be served. Then the assd.mis ” according to 
priority of sowing, on the principle that the earliest sown 
crop soonest requires water. The second class ordinarily 
gives rise to disputes and litigation, but in this district, irriga¬ 
tion suits have been remarkably few. 


490. Rights in wells are clear, and are seldom, if ever, 
called in question. With regard to 
Artificial reservoira. artificial reservoirs, two classes may be 

said to exist, viz., (1) those in the case of which the exca¬ 
vator or his heir is living and in possession, and (2) those in 


which all rights have lapsed. In the former case, after tak¬ 
ing as much water as his purpose requires, the owner usually 
allows the privilege of irrigation to such cultivators of the 
village, or neighbouring villages, as he pleases. In the latter 
case however, it is usual for the lord of the manor to first 


irrigate his “ sir” lands; afterwards those cultivators, whose 
lands are situated within reach of the water, appoint a com¬ 
mittee to estimate the contents of the reservoir and the 


amount of land which it is proposed to irrigate. The amount 
of water to which each man is entitled is then apportioned in 
“ dauries.” The “ dauri” contains about five gallons, and the 
“dogla” rather more than twice as much, (vide para. 126.) 
This distribution of water by the “bdch’h” system, exten¬ 
sively prevails in this district, and, being regulated by a 
sort of standing “ Panchdyet,” tends to reconcile mal-con- 
tents who would otherwise come into Court. The Patwdrl 


is ordinarily ex-officio member of the “Panchdyet,” the 
remaining three or four members being either zaminddrs, 
“mukadams” or other respectable residents. It has come 
to my knowledge that a practice has begun to prevail in 
some parts of levying irrigation dues, or in other words of 
selling water. “ Pdhikdsht” cultivators requiring the com¬ 
modity are made to pay 8 annas per diem for each “ rik” 
or raising station, which they work. This is another innova¬ 
tion which characterises the age we live in, in connection 
with the gradual decay of caste prejudice. 


491. In connection with embankments may be men- 
r .1 VI I I tioned a dispute between the T’alukddr 

01 Adhdrganj m the Patti Dalipur par- 
ganah, and the zaminddrs of mauzah Chdt, in the adjoining 
district of Allahabad. This dispute which had existed long 
before the year 1850, was at that time adjudicated upon by 
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Mr. Money, Officiating Collector of Allahabad, and the 
Ndkm of Sultdnpur Agd All Khdn. Unfortunately however, 
the decision did not contain those details which it was neces¬ 
sary to specify in order to carry it into effect. The conse¬ 
quence has been that the parties have till quite recently, suc¬ 
cessfully evaded the provisions of the order, each side inter¬ 
preting"^ them to its own immediate advantage. Measures 
have now however been taken in co-oporation with the Set¬ 
tlement Officer of Allahabad, which will ensure that the or¬ 
der of 1850 will be henceforward carried out in the spirit in 
which it was passed, without the power on either side of 
mutuaJ. molestation or annoyance. 


492. The subject of grazing rights may be dismissed 

in a few words. Unfortunately for the 
GrMing rights. Cultivator and his live stock, the grazing 

area is yearly becoming more restricted. The uncultivated 
land of a village is, as a rule, free for grazing j)urposes, 
not only to its own cattle, but to the cattle of the neighbour¬ 
hood. In other words, clusters of villages possess pasture 
lands common to all. Tins simple arrangement based on 
ancient custom, does away with all ground of conten¬ 
tion. Disputes when they do arise, are nearly always 
connected with the trespass of cattlo in the cultivation, 
and the consequent damage to the crops. They are not 
occasioned by any abstract ideas of light in this or that patch 
of waste. Grazing duos arc at present unknown amongst the 
agricultural population, but how long they will remain so it 
would be hazardous to conjecture. A system of irrigation 
dues may be soon followed up by the levy of a tax on grazing. 

493. Manure heaps are in some districts frequent cause 

, ^ , of contention. In this district how- 

® ® ever disputes have boon rare. Since 

the issue of the prohibition against stacking manure within 
the inhabited inclosures, it is usual to collect it in a grove, 
or other convenient waste spot. Not unfroquontly cultivators 
dig a large hole in a corner of a field, and throw into it all the 
manure and refuse matter they can got hold of. There are 
no common manure heaps. Each zaminddr and each cultiva¬ 
tor possesses his own, quite apart from the others. 

494. The preparation of the “ 'Wdjib-hl-arz” is liable to 

byttonoa-disposal ofsmte 
concerning rights of succession and in¬ 
heritance and rights in groves. The provisions of Kule V of 
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Financial Commissioner’s book Circular No. 9 of 1866 in 
regard to tke appropriation of land held in common, have been 
carefully attended to. It has been the rule in this district for 
co-parceners to desire that the common lands shall be divided 
according to their ancestral shares, in preference to any other 
mode. 


495. Some notice is now requisite in connection with 
the work of the Settlement Courts. 
Settlement Courts. Officers entrusted with judicial 

powers were originally, and up to July 1865;— 


The Settlement Officer. 

The Assistant Settlement Officer. 
The Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


Subsequently in August 1865, Sadr Mdnsarims were 
empowered to decide claims to groves, and were shortly after¬ 
wards invested with the powers of II and III grade Settle¬ 
ment Courts in conformity with the provisions of Book Cir¬ 
cular XII of 1866. Mr. King who was in charge of this 
Settlement from July 1861 to March 1868, was, for a period 
of four years and three months charged with the duties of 
Deputy Commissioner also, so that but a moiety of his time 
could under these cu’cumstances be said to be devoted to the 
Settlement. During the ten and a half years over which the 
Settlement of this district has extended there has been no 
AssistantSettlement Officerfor a total period of three years and 
nine and a half months. At the same time for four and a half 
months only, there were two Assistant Settlement Officers. The 
Courts were no doubt under-handed durihg the earlier years. 
I relieved Mr. King in March 1868, and, having been favour¬ 
ed with an efficient staff, the work has been more rapidly 
brought to a conclusion. 


496. The total number of suits of all descriptions which 
. . , „, , , have been decided by the Settlement 

Amount of work performed. , -i 

courts of the Pratdbgarh. district 
amounts to 20,736.* Of this number 11,475 had been disposed 
of at the time when I succeeded to the charge of the Settle¬ 
ment; 9,261 have been decided during the last three years. 
Very nearly one half, or 10,120 suits appertain to T’alukddrs’ 


* B«rol£ ezceeds this by 2,408 oases sad SultSnpur by 6,381 cases,—P. 0. 
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estates. This branch of the work has in this district proved 
a heavy task; not so much in respect of the actual number 
of suits which have been brought upon the registers, as of the 
unyielding and litigious spirit which has characterized the 
greater portron of the contested cases. 

497’. Subjoined is the quantity of 
Dirtnbutionoft e wor. performed by the several Officers 

employed. 

Ori (final 
Bxuts* 

Settlement Officer Mr. E,. M. King, c. s.... 3,410 
Officiating Settlement Officer, Captain 'W. 

E. Forbes, ... ... ... ...1,088 

Officiating Settlement Officers, Messrs. Ers- 
kine, Millett and Eerrar, ... ... 244 

Asst. Settlement Officer, Capt. E. G. Clark, 804 
Ditto, Capt. R. Ouseley, ... 270 

Ditto, Lieut. G. B. Erskine,.., 149 

Ditto, Mr. A. F. Millett, o. s., 162 

Ditto, Mr. C. W.McMinn,c.s., ijSO 

Ditto, Mr. M. L. Forrai*, c. s., 1,10.) 

Ditto, Mr. W. C. Bonctt, o. s., 316 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, Moulvi Ali 

llosoin, ... 3,072 
Ditto, Pandit Jjlnki i^erbhdd, 3,149 

Officiating ditto, Mtinshi Maliomed Ismdil, 1,380 

pour Sadr MAnsarims, ... .4,547 

Thus it will be seen that there have been many changes of 
Officers, which must, to a certain extent, bo regarded in the 
light of a disadvantage. I entirely concur with Mr. King, 
where he writes that “ frequent changes spoil young Assist- 
“ ant Settlement Officers in one way, while they benefit them 
“ in another. They get broader experience by the (lifl'orcnt 
“ views which are presented to tlieiu, but they fail to consoli- 
“ date their acquisition for practical application, as, no sooner 
“ do they feel that they can ap])ly it, than they ax'o removed 
“ to a new scene of action.” Suits for sub-sottlemont, and 
for proprietary and under-proprietary rights in entire villages 
and hamlets form the bulk of the cases which conio before 
the European officers ; while tho subordinate Courts are 
chiefly taken up with tho disposal of suits for ' sir,’ ‘ sdyor, 
shares, and other minor interests. Appeals from tho orders 


Ajppeals, 
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of the last mentioned class of officers lie to the Settlement 
Officer, and from the orders of the European Courts to the 
Commissioner of the division. 

498. Before proceeding to give any account of the posi¬ 
tion of the landed interests of the dis- 
trict since the application of the laws 
which have been, and are still in force, a few words regarding 
the principal tenures under which land is held in these parts 
may not be out of place. In his clever little brochure on the 
Irish land question, Mr. G. Campbell draws an interesting 
comparison between Irish and Indian tenures. “ "When we 
go back” he writes, “ to old accounts, the similarity of Irish 
“ tenures and Irish history to Indian tenures and Indian his- 
“ tory is very remarkable. The surrenders of the Irish 
“ tenures of the rebel chiefs, and the re-grants upon English 
“ titles which took place in Ireland, are exactly analogous to 
“ what has since taken place in Oudh.” 

Alluding to Sir John Davies’ paper on the settlement of 
of Ireland in the reign of James I, Mr. Campbell goes on to 
say; “ Davies found exactly the same land question which in 
“ India so much puzzled Lord Cornwallis and others accustom- 
“ ed to English ideas. He fully explains how the chiefs and 
“ tanists—Zaminddi’s and T’alukddrs we might say—though 
“ treated in the English grants as propiuetors were not really 
“ so in the full English sense of the word ; how the devolu- 
“ tion of these tenures did not follow any ordinary rules of 
“ inheritance, but went from the strongest to the sti'ongest of 
“ the ruling family, and how, contrary to the ordinary law of 
“ the country, they were not divided, but went to a single 
person (as did the great Zaminddri and T’alukddri tenures 
“ in Bengal and Oudh), being treated rather as semi-heredi- 
“ tary offices than under the laws applicable to property.” 

“ Just as in India, so Davies tells us that in Ireland 
" there were among the English officers two parties. Some 
“ maintained that notwithstanding the superior rights of the 
“ chiefs, the sub-holders (the ryots we may say) had always 
“ held their lands and were never dispossessed so long as they 
“ paid the dues of the chiefs—^that they were therefore enti- 
“ tied to a right of occupancy; others maintained, that owing 
to the uncertainty of the burdens impbsed upon them, the 
“ arbitrary character of the cuttings and cosherings at the 
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« will of the chief, they could not be considered to have any 
“ fixed rights, and must be treated as tenants-at-will, espo- 
“ cially seeing that under the grants, the chiefs had complete 
“ titles in an English-lawyer point of view. On considering 
“ the whole subject of Irish land tenure, Sir John Davies 
“ came to the very sensible conclusion that English ideas do 
“ not altogether apply—that neither the superior nor the in- 
“ ferior holder can be considered to be the free-holdor, but 
“ that each has rights according to his degree.” 

499. Kegarded in connection with the tenant status of 
Oudh, there is nothing to be said for tho above remarks ; but 
viewed in relation to the large numbers of under-proprietors, 
and holders of subordinate iiiterests, aixd who, it may bo said, 
occupy much tho same position as the small Irish farmer, the 
foregoing extract and much that follows in Mr. Campboll’s 
little book, may well make us pause and, not without somo 
apprehension, ask the question :—Have we not throughout tho 
Settleireut rather overdone the English idea of tho thing?— 
nave we not sometimes allowed tho English-lawyer siilo of 
the question to override our conviction of tho established 
usage of the country ?—and in other ways, to mould facts to our 
own sense of what is oconomicvally just and proper, rather 
than maintain them as they arol Circumstances, it is true, 
have in many respects tended to alter the rcspoctivo relations 
which formerly existed between tho T’alukddr and his clans¬ 
men; but too often I foar has this fact boon used as an argu¬ 
ment in justification of attomi>ts to croato a now status, 

500. No class of suits presonts suclx dilficultio.s to tho 

„ , . Scttlomont Ofiicor, or makes him fool so 

Sub'fiotllcnionij. i i .-i < *t*i*x* i*i 

keenly tho heavy ro.sponHibihties winch 
rest upon him, than those which ai'o known as .sitbseUlnnenU. 
I need scai’cely remark that this term together with its ver¬ 
nacular equivalents wore unknown in the “Nawiibi.” Tho 
illherate claimant, in reply to tho question ns to whotlu'r he 
sues for “bandobast mdtahati”* or for “rnilkiyat,”! as fre¬ 
quently as not, admits his utter ignorance of tho meaning of 
both terms, and informs you that all he wants is his rights as a 
zaminddr. Mr. King has stated that thoro can be no doubt 
“that the main difficulty to be adjusted will lie in tho claims 
“to ‘sir” holdings, and that the sub-settlements will bo 
“ neither numerous nor difficult to adjudge.” X must however 


* 8 « Sub-S^lMeittent 
t e. Propuotary vijjht. 
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be allowed to record my dissent from this opinion. Sub-set¬ 
tlements have been numerous, and at the same time, their 
disposal has been attended, in several estates, with more than 
ordinary diflSculty. In this assertion I feel sure I shall be 
borne out by both the appellate and special appellate Courts. 
The total number of suits for sub-settlement has amounted to 
2680. Of these 959 were disposed of prior to the introduc¬ 
tion of Act XXVI of 1866, but 396 again came on to the re¬ 
gisters under the revision clause No. 13 of the Schedule to the 
Act; so that 2017 suits have been decided in accordance with 
the provisions of the new Law. Compare these figures with 
Undo,* where the Courts had only 122 sub-settlement suits 
to deal with, and I think I am not wrong in stating that in 
the Pratdbgarh district this class of suits has been numerous. 

501. According to the former rules in force, the per- 
Proportion o£ decrees iin- centage of claims decreed was 27'73; 

der old and new Raw. Under the new sub-settlement law, the 
percentage has fallen to 11'5 9. Sub-settlements have been 
decreed in 334 mauzas and hamlets, a result which shows I 
think that the law has not operated very harshly; at the same 
time perpetual farms have been granted in 90 villages; 26 vil¬ 
lages are held as maintenance assignments; 27 in shankalp 
tenure, and 17 under other under-proprietary titles not coming 
under any of the foregoing denominations. Thus it will be 
seen that the larger subordinate interests in T’alukds are very 
fairly represented; at the same time I shall show further on 
that lesser rights have not been overlooked or unprotected. 

502. Under the provisions of Aci XXVI of 1866, proof 

. . ' on the following points must be adduced 

^ by the claimant for sub-settlement viz 

1. —Under proprietary right. 

2. —Possession of a lease of the village for certain 

periods, as laid down in Kule 3 of the Schedule. 

3. —That he has by virtue of his under-proprietary 

right and not merely through privilege granted 
on account of service, or by favour of the T’aluk- 
ddr, held such lands under contract (pahha.) 

4. —^That he has enjoyed a clear share of the profits, 

not less than 12 per cent, of the gross rental. 


* Unao is nob a T’alukdfiri district—P, 0, 
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In para: 7 of the Chief Commissioner’s Minute of the 
7th January 1867 it is ruled that ‘‘the words under-proprie- 
“ ta'i'y right mean the right of a person who was in posses- 
“ sion of the proprietary right at the time the village was in- 
“ corporated in the T’alukd.” This interpretation interposes a 
fatal bar to all persons who have acquired a right and title 
from the T’alukddr, however ancient or valid, and chiefly af¬ 
fects the cadet families on the estate, and those members of 
the who are more or less remotely connected with the 
chief. To remedy this evil it has been announced that in ful¬ 
filment of tbeir part of the compact with the government, of 
which Act XX VI is a portion, the T’alukddrs declare them¬ 
selves to be ready and willing to aflbrd relief in all really de¬ 
serving cases, and where the hardship which would result from 
the strict application of the letter of the law is clearly shown 
to them by the Sottlomont Officer: and in those cases in which 
no satisfactory determination can be come to, to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Financial Coinniissionor, by whom 
a remedy will be applied in accordance wilh certain principles 
which are set forth in Book Circular IV of 18 60. 

503. Shortly after my arrival in the district I convon- 
Ooncessionsiiythoaj’oiuk- od a meeting of several of the most in* 
fluential T’alukdars with the object of ob¬ 
taining for myself and my Assistants, their help and eo-opo- 
ration in the disposal of the large number of sub-settlement 
cases which were at that time pending, feeling convinced that 
it was far better for the interests of all concerned that in this, 
as well as in all other matters affecting the interests, of the 
under-proprietors, that wo should work through the T’a- 
lukddxs rather than in opposition to them. 1 was not 
disappointed. A personal promise was given by some 
of the leading T’alukddrs on that occasion to assist our 
efforts, and to meet in a liberal spirit cases of real hardsliip 
when brought to their notice ; and, on the whole, I have no 
reason to complain of the r-esults. In ninety cases in which tho 
claimants were unable under tho strict rules of the Sub-settle¬ 
ment Act, to establish a complete under-proprietary right and 
title in the whole area claimed, have perpetual farming leases 
or more or less favourable terms been granted, while moro 
cases have been compromised either by tho admission of the 
claim, or by a liberal concession of “ sir” land, or other sub¬ 
ordinate rights. 
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504. Whilst in some estates the Settlement Courts have 

had comparatively few dilSculties to con- 
Eiperienoe in the inresti- teiid with, in others tlieir work has been, 
foment rendered painfully irksome and harass¬ 

ing, owing to the course of wilful and 
systematic deception jpursued by the agents of the T’alukd4rs, 
and, I fear I must write it, recognized and encouraged by the 
latter themselves. The evil is most prevalent, and the mis¬ 
chief most extensive in the case of female T’alukddrs, who 
are almost invariably at the mercy of a set of unscrupulous 
and corrupt agents. I of course refer more especially to the 
documentary evidence filed in court. No evidence is so va¬ 
luable where its genuineness is above suspicion, but no evi¬ 
dence is more calculated to mislead and to result in a deplo¬ 
rable miscarriage of justice, when too readily relied upon and 
accepted without crucial examination. Patience and experi¬ 
ence are the only real aids to a right appreciation of the real 
value of documentary evidence that I am aware of. In the 
disposal of sub-settlement suits, an intimate knowledge of the 
previous history of the estate is essential, and often alfords a 
valuable key wherewith to solve the difficulties iuid entangle¬ 
ments which beset an enquiry into the circumstances of an 
individual village. In some estates the fullest control and 
discretion were left to the old zaminddrs, whose liabilities in 
respect of the T’alukdar were limited by a certaiii fixed sum. 

505. In others again like Bhadri, although undoubtedly 
in under-proprietary possession of tho village, the zaiuiudars 
rights were much restricted, and until the end of the agricul¬ 
tural year he did not know what sum he would have to pay 
to the T’alukddr. In the latter case, local custom modifies the 
general rule ; in either case, the tenure is one entitling the 
holder to a sub-settlement. Ver;;^ few suits have fallen 
through in consequence of the inability to prove tho enjoy¬ 
ment of a minimum share of profits. Tho principal causes of 
failure have been absence of original proprietary title, and 
of continuous holding under contract. Much might be said 
regarding the operation of Act. XXVI of 1866, but I feel 
that nothing is now to be gained by entering into controver¬ 
sial arguments on questions which have long since been author¬ 
itatively set at rest : nor would it answer any useful purpose, 
or prove otherwise than tedious, if I were to make this Beport 
the depositary of my private opinions or convictions. It is suflfi- 
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cient to record that I have at all times honestly endeavoured 
to carry out the provisions of the law, without regard to per¬ 
sonal feeh'ngs, and that I have done my best to act the part 
of a jfriendly mediator, without the assumption of any power 
I was well aware I did not legally possess. 

506. The religious tenure known as “ Shankalp” largely 

prevails in this district. Grants of “ Shan- 

kalp” vary in extent from one or two 
blgahs to entire estates of several villages, and are confined 
to Brdhmans. As a rule some consideration was always given. 
The grantee either gave a large entertainment, or an elephant, 
camel, horse, or other valuable article such as a shawl; less 
firequently a present of money or jewels. In very rare instances 
was the value given a purely nominal one. For some time 
after the commencement of this Settlement much uncertainty 
existed amongst Settlement Officers as to the mode of dealing 
with “Shankalp” suits. Under the Record of Rights Cir¬ 
cular of 1861 it was directed that these grants should be 
treated like other rent-free grants by T’alukddrs, which latter 
were held to be liable to resumption at tho regular Settlement, 
In short “Kdshast Shankalp” was held to be an item of 
“ T’alukddr’s Mdafil” with which the Courts had no concern. 
Doubts soon however began to arise as to the justice of such 
a ruling, and by and bye the reference made by different offi¬ 
cers (chiefly from this district) brought about a thorough re¬ 
consideration of the whole subject in conjunction with the 
T’alukddrs. The entire correspondence has been published 
in the papers relating to “ Shankalp” tenures in Oudh which 
contain an exhaustive analysis of tho subject. Suffice it to 
say that the former rulings were considerably modified, and 
the tenure came to be regarded as, what in fact it always had 
been an imder-proprietary right. 

507. On the broad pi-inciple of restoring as far as pos- 
PaTments of “Shankalp- sible, the ‘ stotm quo’ immediately before 

annexation, dispossession in the year 
1855-56, has been held to be a fatal bar to the successful pro¬ 
secution of this class of suits. In cases where continuous 
possession has been satisfactorily established it has been ruled 
that the future payments of the “ Shankalpddr” must also be 
determined “in accordance with the status of 1262-63 FasM” 
(A. D. 1855-56.) Under the native government it was usual 
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to record in the pattah the rent or payment proper, and in 
addition certain extraneous items such as “bhent” “battah” 
“ doanni” &c., equivalent to the “ cuttings and cosherings” of 
the west. These when added up sometimes amounted to 
double the original “jama” or rent proper ; but I have found 
that while some of these items have been regularly realized, 
the payment of others has been irregular, and often not prove- 
able for a single year. To ignore these extraneous items, 
and to fix unalterably the payment of the “ Shankalpddr ” in 
accordance with the rent proper, would I need hardly remark, 
be a grievous injustice to the T’alukddr. On the other hand 
to indiscriminately lump together the whole of the imposts 
entered in the “pattah” and to declare the “Shankalpdar” 
liable henceforward to the annual payment of a sum equiva¬ 
lent to the total amount thus obtained, would be to weight 
the scales to the undue detriment of the latter. I have there¬ 
fore always endeavoured to clearly distinguish between the 
regularly and the irregularly realized items of “ siwai,” and 
adding the amount of the former only, to the rent proper, to 
fix with due regard to the stipulated minimum of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue plus 10 per cent., a payment which shall be 
just and equitable for both parties. 

508. “ Birt" which is a tenure in some respects analogous 

to “ Shankalp,” finds no existence in this 
district. Not a single suit founded on a 
“ Birt ” holding has come before the Courts. 

509. There is however a tenure in Patti Dalipur, and 

strictly confined to that parganah, which 
goes by the name of “ D4r. ” “ It is 

similar to the kind of “ Birt ” known as “ Bdi Birt, ” or pur¬ 
chased “ Birt.” “ JDiir” as existing in this district represents 
a purchased interest in a path of land or “ chak,” and is ob¬ 
tainable by all classes. It is never found to extend to entire 
villages. The real and primary meaning of tlie word “Ddr” 
is obscure. It is said to be a corruption of zaminddri. There 
aie 403 acres at present held under this tenure. 

510. Suits for “ Sir” “ Sdyer ” and Ndnkdr rights have 
“sfr/’“Sayer," and “N£a- amounted to 1510- Of these 875 or 

. 54‘34 per cent., have been dismissed. 

Subjoined are the causes which have led to this latter result, 
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and the proportion of cases governed by each is also 
shown:— 

Absence of ex-proprictary right and title, ... 27G 


Absence of possession within period of limita- 


tion, , 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

137 

Under Section 

2. Act VIII. of 1859, 

67 

Under Section 

7. Act VIII. of 1859, ... 

3 

Under Section 110. Act VIII. of 1859, 

137 

Withdrawn, 

••• 

89 

Other causes, . 

•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

177 


Total, ... 

875 


As a rule the papers of the T’alukddr furuisli tho best proof 
as to “ Sir” holdings; but by no means arc they to bo inva¬ 
riably trusted. When documentary ovidonco is adduced by 
both parties it is often extremely dillioult, not to say impos¬ 
sible, to arrive at a satisfactory decision without a thorough 
local investigation ; but generally speaking, written proofs are 
confined to the side of tho defence, and arc not unfrequont- 
ly indirectly admitted without much op 2 )osition. “ Sdycr” 
claims embrace land under groves, trees, waste, habitations, 
wells, and tanks, and these claims, though ordinarily disposed 
of in the same suit with the cultivated land, or “ Sir,** aro often 
far more troublesome than tho latter. In complicated cases 
it .has been found necessary in order to avoid confusion, to 
take each component portion of the claim separately, and to 
decide it in a distinct proceeding. This process may seem 
laborious, but the result is infinitely more satisfactory alike to 
the judge and to the parties. 36,409 acres of “ Sir” “ Sdyor” 
and “ Ndnkdr” land have been decreed by tho Courts. Of this 
amount 30,586 acres belong to estates hold by T’alukddrs, and 
5,823 acres to “Mtifrid” “mohdls.” 

511, The total area held under an under-proprietary 
Area of But-propiiotorsiiip in right and title of ono kind or another, 

including sub-settlement “Shankalps” 
&c., in Talnhddrl estates, amounts to 129,889 acres or 18’G 
per cent. 

2 II 
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512. The number of estates other than T’alukdari 
Change of proprietorship in which Were Settled with petty zamin- 

“miifrid” estates. ddrs and Others at the last summary 

settlement is 782. In the case of thirty mauzas only, have 
the engagements been transferred, numerous claims notwith¬ 
standing. 

513. In default of better title, nine entire mauzas and 
Lands declared to be the pro- three half mauzas have been decreed 

perty of the state. to be the property of the State. Of 

these, three entire mauzas and 125 acres have been bestowed 
in reward, and settled with loyal grantees. At the present 
time the Crown lands amount to 2,786 acres charged with a 
revenue of Rs. 3,569-1-0. 

514. Up to the 31st December 1868 all suits brought 

„ _ into the settlement courts were ex- 

le amp aw. empt from stamp duty. From the 

1st January 1869, under Government notification No. 3801 
dated 29th December 1868, the privilege was withdrawn. 
During the period the exemption was in force, 18,407 suits 
had been filed; since the date of withdrawal, 2,329 suits 
have been brought on stamp paper, the aggregate value of 
which amounts to Ss, 7,947-1-0. The total sum which has 
been credited to Government on account of judicial receipts, 
after deducting pay of process servers and other expenses, is 
Rs. 28,547-14-10. 


Concluding Ebmarks. 


515. I have prepared two large Tribal Maps of the djs- 
T 3 TT to exhibit (1) the present state of 

Tribal Maps I. and II. • x i • 7 . x x 

proprietorship, and (2) the present state 
of under-proprietorship of villages and hamlets. Map I. ex¬ 
hibits, according to caste ownership, the extent of land for 
which each caste is under engagements with the State at the 
close of the Settlement. This Map is prepared irrespective 
of T’altikddri and *' mufrid” estates. Map II. on the other 
hand, is intended to show the existing status of under-pro¬ 
prietors, perpetual lease-holders, and maintenance grantees, 
in T’alfikds, and in estates not held by T’aliikddrs. With 
this object the entire area in possession of the latter class 
is coloured in pale sepia; while all “ miifrid” estates remain 
uncoloured. Circles are used to represent a subordinate inter- 
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est co-extensivo with tlic limits of an entire manaa ; squares 
to represent a subordinate interest in “ dakliili” villages or 
hamlets. A glance at the marginal references on the map 
will explain other details and distinctions. A key to both 
maps Avill be found in lleturn L TJio mauzas all boar 
the same serial numbers, both in the maps and in the state¬ 
ments; while in the latter is given certai»i information as to 
name of propiietor or under-proprietor, tenure, &o, which 
does not api)oar in the former. The whole, not un-interest- 
ing as a study, may, it is hoped, prove useful to district 
officers. 


BIG. The cost of the Pi'at}il)garh Settlement has been 
„ , ^ heavv, but at the same time, having 

Costoftho oHemou. rej^avd (o the largo cultivated area, the 

number of villages, the d<*nsity of the po 2 )ulation, and the 
mass of judicial work which has been disimsed of, it cannot 
I think bo considered as out of proportion, or excessive. It 
may be stated as follows :— 


11s. As. P. 

Survey.77,BG.> 10 11 

Pre 2 )aration of records, ... ...1,82,500 7 10 

Supervision and pay of judicial 
officers, and establishment, ... 2 , 71,001 10 9 


Total, ... 5,32,050 13 G 

Prom this sum sliould bo deducted the amount wbioh has 
been paid into the I'reasury tinder the head of judicial receipts 
as stated in para. 514; and this reduces the actual cost to 
lis. 6,03,511-14-8. As Mr, Jving has already remarked. 
Undo remains the only di.striet with which a comparison is 
at present practicable; .and the diircrence in all o.sscutittl 
features between that district and Pi*atdbgarh is so great as 
to render any thing approaching to a satisfactory compari¬ 
son, out of the (question. In the matter of survey at all 
events, Mr. King has clearly shown that this district i.s not 
behind Undo. The cost of yettiement falls at the rate of 
Es. 290-8-8 per square mile or Jls. 010-0-0 per 1,000 acres 
of cultivation. On the revised revenue of the district, tho in¬ 
cidence is 42-8 per cent.* 

echo sofcllcmeut Ims alreatly coat oror 20 oC tho uioronuotl Kovouuo occurod, 

ana tho oxponditurc has not yoi <iniiooomc to an end,—X^ 0, 
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pratAbgarh settlement report. 


617. A few words are necessaiy in connection with the 
„ . , „ Officers who have been associated with 

otioe o o oeis. during the past three years. Mr. 

Eing has already reported on those Officers wffio had served 
under him up to the period of his relinq[uishing the charge 
of this Settlement; and this renders it unnecessary that I 
should now make any further allusion to Mr. C. W. McMinn, 
c. s., beyond placing on record my obligations to hirti f^r his 
zealous and hearty co-operation, during the time that I en¬ 
joyed the advantage of his services. 


518. In Mr. M. L. T'errar, c. s., who joined the dis- 
AssistnutSettlement Of&“ trict as .A.ssistant Settlement Officer m 
July 18G8, I have always found a most 
willing and efficient co-adjutor. Thoroughly alive to the 
importance of the interests committed to his care, he spared 
no efforts to discharge conscientiously the responsibilities of 
his post. As a Judge, his ability was conspicuous; while 
as a mediator, few officers could have displayed greater tact. 


Mr. W. C. Benett, o. s., served as Assistant Settlement 
Officer in this district for the very short period of three 
months. It is hardly fitting therefore that I should pro¬ 
nounce on his qualifications. He has however already re¬ 
deemed the promise of early distinction which he manifested 
while employed in this Settlement. 

519. Pandit fidnki Pershdd was attached to this dis- 
Extra Asaistaot Commis- ti'ict as Sadr Mfinsarim in Pobruary 
1866. The following year he was pro¬ 
moted to be an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and in this 
capacity he has served up to the present time. Intelligent 
and industrious, I have found this Officer of vei’y great as¬ 
sistance in the preparation of the Settlement Records of the 
Salon Tahsil, on the Pan jab system as introduced by Mr. 
Prinsep. His judicial abihties are not perhaps on a par with 
his adminstrative capacity; nevertheless he has done excel¬ 
lent service in the disposal of a large proportion of contested 
suits, and has been very successful in several instances in 
effecting an amicable adjustment of the matter in dispute. 
Mdnshi Mahomed Ismdil was formerly Tahsilddr of Behdr, 
and served as Sadr Mdnsarim from the commencement of 
the Settlement in 1860 down to the close of the year 1868, 
when he was promoted to an Officiating Extra Assistant 
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CoT3mis--ionership ns a roTrard for Ion" and gO( d sorvice. Of 
tliis ojfficor I liave always entertained a very liigh opinion ; 
unobtrusive and free from self-assertion, bo has faithfully 
find diligently performed the duties entrusted to him, and 
has‘^allied the conlidi'noe and esteem not only of his supes 
riors” but of the people amongst whom he has laboured. I 
trust that Mdnshi Mahomed Jsniail may now bo confirmed 
in the post which he has shown himself so competent to fill 
with efficiency. 


520 IVtunshi Ujugar l/il was attached to this Settle- 
s.i(’rMun3arimana Shu- luciit as Sadr IMuusai ini for a period of 
rishradiir. ahout four veavs. lie was transferred 

to the Kherf distiict in August last. I regard him as a 
steady and reliable ofTleev; and his judicial abilities are far 
above the average. Jjastly L beg to bring prominently to 


notice the meritorio'.’.s si-rviet's of the Settle 


Jli'inslii Tajamul llosein, which have now exteud(‘d over a 
period of n'loro than ten years. Tossi'ssi'd of grojit. intidli- 
genco and aptitude for his wor1v, and (>npahlo of ('■xlraordi- 
nary cxcition, the assistance 1 have d(M'iv(*d fi'om him since 
I have had charge of this si'tllement, has been invaluable. 
Although hard pressi'd for time, and with hut little h’isure 
for study, ho succeeded a year ago in jtassing by the Higher 
Standard of examination. I considf'r this oflknT eminently 
qualified to fill with credit the post of Tahsildar; and since, 
by tbo closing of the Settlement, he is now thrown out of 
employ, I carnc'stly hope that bis merits will not long re¬ 
main unrecognized. 


521. Having thus comjdeli'd the first regular Settlc- 
„ , . ment of anolher district of llio Jh’ovinee, 

and brought to a eouelusion a work ui 
heavy responsibility, and fraught witli ten years of imeoas- 
ing labour and aiixiiMy, it only remains for me to launch the 
stately vessel on the sea of ad mi ust ration, and with the full¬ 
est confidence in those who nill henceforward guide and 
direct her course, to wish her, in the name of my predeces¬ 
sor and myself, God-speed. 


Tratd^garh: 
lOtfA March 1871. 


W. E. POUBES, Captain, 
OJJiciuting Settlement Officer. 




No. 4223A. 


Feom 

P. OAPNEGY, Esquire, 

Offg. Commissioner, Rdi Bareli Division, 
To 

n. B. IIARINOTON’, Esquire, m. a., 

0£g. Secy, io the Chief Commissioner, Otidh. 

Bated lidi BcircU, the 31st August 1871. 


I have the honor io snhniittho completion lloport and 
prescribed Returns of the Pratd1)5'arh Revised Settlement, 
and bog to state that their deteni ion in this office is due 
to the latter having boon returned for correction. 

2. Rratdbgarh has been fortunate in that, to a very- 
great extent, it" has enjoyed unity of supervision. f)ne 
Officer, Mr. R. M. Iving c. s., commenced and carric'd on 
the work for seven years, by winch time all the assessments 
had been revised; and another, Captain "VV. E. Forbes, 
pushed on the Judicial and Registration work, and finally, 
on the eve of his departure to Europe, supplied the com¬ 
pletion Report. 

3. All the details of the hold survey and the assess- 
naent data of this Settlement were tlurs prepared under the 
same eye. The advantages of this are obvious; we are 
justified in prcsxxming that the rates of assessment through¬ 
out the district well harmonize together, every brick in the 
arch bearing its duo share of the burden; whih' invidious 
comparisons will not be invoked amongst those who will 
now have to pay the revised demand. 
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4. Captain Forlies’ Report is not equally good in. all its 
parts, for the portion which ti’cats of nssessnicnts is special- 
ly meagre, that Officer having had no sharo in makino. 
them; but taking it as a whole, I do not hesitate to say that 
the Report shows groat care and research, and is an excel- 
lent one. 

6. Of a total of 521 paras : 183 nro “ Bosoriptive and 
Statistical,” 236are “Historical ami Arclueological,” while 
100 are devoted to the stihjecjt of “ Set tlomout.” Of this 
last uumhor 35 paras: only ar(' given to “ Survey and Assess¬ 
ments’’ combined, 57 paras: to “Record of Rights and 
Judicial work” and 7 paras; to “Concluding lomarks.” 

6. I do not propose to trouhlo the Chief Commissioner 
with a detailed cn'tioisin of every para: hut having made 
numerous marginal notes on the Report, all of which I have 
initialed, I shall confine myself in this nddi'css to passing 
in review such only of the pai’agvaphs as seem to require 
special remark, and to adding any useful information hearing 
on them of which I may bo posscsse.d. 

Captain Rorhes’ historical account of the district, I 
would supplement by a few notes. 

7. Rorty years ago Rein, the Civil Station of the dis¬ 
trict, was a considorahlo Canioument for Com})any*s Troops, 
and General Slceman mentions hia Ixung slationcd there 
with his regiment when ho wa.s an ensign, llcmains of the 
old houses and gardens of tlu‘ Oillcors were still visible 
when oho Proviueo was annexed. 

_8. Pratdbgurh was not at once made a district by us, 
but it was the Hoad Quarters of a Cavalry Regiment, Hard¬ 
ings’ Horse. The Regiment wms divided’ into two portions, 
which were at Allahabad and Lucknow when the Mutiny 
broke out. A day or two before the mutiny of the troops 
at Sultdnpur, a largo party of ladies and children with a 
small escort of gentlemen, were sent oil* thcnco to Allaha¬ 
bad.^ Passing tlirough Pratdbgai'h, they were refused pro¬ 
tection by Bdbti Goldb Singh of Tirwul, who robbed them of 
them property, and they wore harassed generally by gangs 
of Pdsi Cliaukiddrs and now levies clamorous for pay. In 
this emergency they were taken in and pi'otcctod by Bdhd 
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Ajlt Singli of Malhiipur, a kinsman of the Tirwul chief, 
and by him they •were escorted into Allahabad. Tor this 
good service Ajit Singh had subsequently to forsake his 
home, and thereafter he attached himself to me at Jaunpur, 
and he became the means of our getting excellent infor¬ 
mation as to the raovemcuts of Oudh rebels. When the 
Province was re-occupied Bdbd Goldb Singh did not at once 
surrender; his estates wore therefore con-Qseated, and they 
were given to his kinsman, the aforesaid Ajit Singh, one of 
the best T’alukddrs in the Province. 

9. Bdjah Ilanwant Singh of Kdlakdnkar, also did good 
service by saving the liv(\s of General Barrow, and the 
Officers of the Salon district, as has boon moniioned in 
para 270 of Captain Porbes’ lloport. lie sheltered them from 
the 11th to the 23n(l of .rune 1857, when he saw them safely 
into Allahabad; for wbicb s(‘rvieo b(5 was afterwards sub¬ 
stantially rewarded. II is ligbl ing against us afterwards has 
perhaps prevented his being rceonunendod for some honora¬ 
ry distinction, but there were others who did tho same, and 
who were still admitted to suhsi'quent honors. 

10. Orders had been issued for ovgani/dng tho Pratab- 
garh district before tho out-broak, but they only came into 
force at tho ro-ocenpation, when I was n])pointed Deputy 
Commissioner. It was at Pratdbgarli that Lord Clyde open¬ 
ed the Oudh Campaign of 1858-50, on his way to Amothi, 
and it was there that tho Queen’s proclamation (assuming 
the direct Govornmont of tho country) to tho Army was 
read on tho 1st November of tho former year. 

11. Under the head of “ general condition and charac¬ 
ter of the population,” pai'as: 07 to 71, Captain Porbes bas 
somo remarks which would tend to shew that tho people 
of Oudh have materially suiror(:d by tho introduction of 
the British rule; tho lower orders by having to work all tho 
harder to support more mouths, and tho higher classes by 
the reductions that have boon made in feudal and military 
establishments, whereby men who used to bo money remit¬ 
ters have now become a drain on their families as food-con¬ 
sumers. These remarks arc of such political import, that 
they appear to demand more than a passing notice. 

12. Sepoys’ remittances aro especially referred to. Wo 
haye no means of knowing what those remittances formerly 
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were, Tjut it must not for a moment te supposed that this 
source of wealth has been altogether dried up; for there 
are still many thousands of sepoys in the British Service in 
the three Presidencies; perhaps one-third of the number that 
there ever were. But supposing even that there were none., 
the sepoys’ remittances were perhaps the only aid that the Pro- 
Tince received in capital from without, for it cannot be said 
that under the King, Oudh had any exports. How does 
the matter stand now 1 

13. In paras: 51 and 99 of his Report, Captain Porbes 
shows that his district exported two lacs of maunds of wheat 
and barley, valued at the average prices of the year at four 
and a quarter lacs of rupees, and nearly one and a half lacs 
of rupees worth of opium, in the year 1870. Can he say 
that the former sepoy remittances to his district were equal 
to the profits on these exports plus the remittances of sepoys 
still in the service ? I am moreover credibly informed that 
during the last three years, the average Annual Expenditure 
of the British Government on the cultivation of opium in 
the Province, has amounted to almost sixteen and a half 
lacs of rupees, and this expenditure is daily increasing. It 
will be increased by one-tenth in the coming season by the 
additional price that the growers are in future to receive for 
their produce. Add to this the average annual expenditure 
on Imperial Public "Works including ilailvvays, during the 
same three years, viz. nearly seventeen lacs of rupees, and 
it will be admitted that the rural population of Oudh, 
whether our Government be popular or not, has little real 
cause to regret the change of administration, or the loss of 
former sepoy remittances. 

14. There is of course no question that thousands of 
men who formerly ate the bread of idleness and ease, have 
now to earn it by honest aud well directed labor, but this is 
a state of things which the better ordered members of so¬ 
ciety will scarcely regret, and in the meantime in the face 
of the figures I have given, who can deny the extent to 
which the prosperity of the rural population at large has 
benefited by the change. In the King’s time the theory, 
if not the practice, of Revenue administration was that 90 
por cent, of the renthl was yearly di’agged into Lucknow, 
whence none of it ever returned. Under our system abso-. 
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Jutely less tlian lialf tlvo rental is taken by the Government 
and the remainder circulates in the district in which it is 
produced. Tho urban population has no doubt suffered; 
for comparatively little money is now squandered in Luck- 
nowj and we do not hoar of adventurers becoming capital¬ 
ists in the twinkling of an eye; but our business is to see 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and who 
can say that our system has failed in fulfilling this righte¬ 
ous duty. Advocates of an anti-T’alukddri policy are fond 
of saying that our Oudh system has boon confined to devel¬ 
oping a pampered and limited class of large landed pro¬ 
prietors ; but tho ahovo remarks will show that it is the day 
laborer and tho cultivator of the soil on whom our large 
expenditure has been mainly spent, from the Brdhman to 
the Ktirmi and Loniah, for the former largely cultivates 
the poppy; so that tho lowest as well as tho highest of our 
subjects have, it is thus shown, reaped a large measure of 
the benefits tliat have been oonfiirrcd on the people by tho 
introduction of our rule. This I may bo permitted to say 
is just the strong point of Lord Canning’s much discussed 
Oudh policy. Wo hav<' hero tho proof that while tho larger 
land-owners have boon protected from bankruptcy and ruin, 
and from becoming, as of old, a standing reproach to onr 
system, the laboring classes have not failed to reap un¬ 
doubted advantages from our administration. 


16. Akin to this sxihjcot is tho question of agri¬ 
cultural labor ” of whiesh Captain Forbes treats in para: 168. 
He thinks that wages have not risen much, because grain 
in which country folks are generally paid, is now much 
dearer than it formerly was. To this I can only reply 
that a "sir” of grain now is of more value than it formerly 
was, and that the demand for labor in eastern Oudh is 
usually much greater than tho supply. Luring April and 
May, the Deputy Commissioner of lldi Bareli has boon at his 
wits’end to obtain common day laborers to excavate earth¬ 
work and repair roads, and has only succeeded to a limited 
extent; and I have exporicnood the same difficulty at 
Faizabad. It would therefore scorn to follow that, ho tho 
cause what it may, a fair wage of 2 annas a day fails to 
attract an Oudh coolie, and tho only iirferenoo to bo drawn 
from the fact is that tho class, as a class, is sharing largely 
in the general prosperity by which it is surrounded. 
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16. In paras : 89 and 90, in. his remarks on produce, 
Captain Forbes estimates that the ayerage yield of wheat 
in his district on (1) manured, (2) unmanured, and (3) 
low-lying land, is 19-71 bushels per acre. This he compares 
with the average yield in England of 28 bushels, and he 
considers the result as regards his district, to be “ not at 
all a bad one”. 

17. Considering that every field in England is plen¬ 
tifully supplied with manure and is moreover abundantly 
watered by seasonable showers from heaven, I think the 
comparison ought to have been made with the produce of 
manured and irrigated land only, the yield of which is 
stated at 23*’37 bushels; and if vre add to this the fact 
that in India nearly every acre of wheat land has also to 
bear a second or autumn crop, it may perhaps with truth be 
affirmed that in comparing the yield, Pratabgarh has the 
advantage. 

18. It is only the other day that I read in the trans¬ 
actions of the Agri-Horticultural society that Mr. Halsey, 
of Amritsir, grew sixteen and a half imperial bushels of peas 
weighing 1068 ibs on 41-6 of an acre of ordinary loam land, 
off which a heavy crop of maize had just been taken. This 
would indicate an Indian yield far in excess of the English 
standard q^uoted by Captain Forbes. 

19. I would next draw attention to the interesting 
information conveyed in para. 131. No less than 3,146 
masonry wells have been constructed in a district nearly 
a tenth of the surface of which is returned as at times 
under water; and of that number about two-thirds were 
built immediately after the revised demands were enforced. 
Moreover about two-thirds of these wells were built by 
persons who were without rights in the soil. 

20. A consideration of this information gives rise to 
the following reflections: (1) what an impetus has been 
given to agriculture by the introduction of British rule ? 
(2) How elastic must be the financial condition of the 
district, when the revision of the assessment which added 
more than a third to the Government demand was imme¬ 
diately followed by the flow of so much capital to the land. 
(S) How certain is the pledge that the new demand will be 
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realized without difficulty 1 and (4) how worthless is the 
possession of a well (a point much thought of in our earlier 
Settlements;) as an indication of right of property in the 
soil. 

21. Sacred feelings, or love of fame, are in the esti¬ 
mation of Captain Por])cs, the incentives to well building 
among the people. My own impression however is that 
the love of gain is the truer and more practical explan¬ 
ation of the phenomenon, and I hold those wells to ho 
incontrovertible illustrations of the position that the status 
of the Oudh tonant-at-will of the present day is by no 
means so precarious as it is often alh’gcd to ho. Nothing 
but confidence in tho just proceedings of a reasonable land¬ 
lord could have induced the con.struction, in a few years, in 
a single district, of more than 2,000 wells, by persons who 
mostly tnew tbcmsolvos to bo devoid of rights. 

22. The portion of tho Beport which treats more 
directly of assessment consists of 39 paras: out of r)21, and 
is made up of abstmets from Mr. ICing’s former report fur¬ 
nished on his departure for Europe. I proceed to offer a 
fe?r remarks on these 10 paras 

23. It is often tirgcd against tho members of tho Sot* 
tlement Department tliat tho reports which they ftjirnish 
give but little detail as to how their assessments woro 
actually made, that tho information in fact is seldom so 
imparted as to enable thoir su])eriors to cbock it, or future 
generations of Sctthmiont Officers to select thoir system 
from the writings of thoir i)rcdoccssors, and then to go and 
put it into practice. 

24. ^ This remark is I fear specially applicabicto to tho 
Eeport in hand. Tho paras: which treat of the Modus 
o'perandi are very few, and from these w'o really learn ex¬ 
ceedingly little. Wo hoar that village by village assess¬ 
ments were made, and that Ihorc was an induction of rent- 
rates from extensiv'o available data and experience ; hut 
we are not told bow those rates were afterwards practically 
utilised. Wo are told that present resources wore mainly 
kept in mind,—“ my rentals have nearly all been determin¬ 
ed on present roaouroos,”—but wo are not informed how 
these resources vero ascertained, or what steps were taken 
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to verify or correct tlie existing rent-rolls from wliich they 
must have been ascertained, we are told that prospective 
capabilities have been little thought of. “I have presumed on 
“little aid from future development of the capabilities of 
“the small jungle and light waste lands which are found, 
*'in this district” but no indication is given of the amount 
of Revenue that has been relinquished on this account 
This should certainly have been mentioned. 


26. It is unnecessary to revive the controversy 
mentioned in paras: 438 to 444; and it may he regretted that 

it was alluded to at all. It 
is sufficient for me to 
quote the letters* that 
passed at the time in the 
margin, and to observe 
that the necessity of such 
assessment checks as are 
derived from average village, circle, parganah, class, plough 
or well rates, has in all times been admitted by Settlement 
Officers, and those Officers have usually been able to apply 
them in some practical manner devised by themselves, 
without being troubled or perplexed with the process, in the 
manner described by the Settlement Officer. 


* Settlement OiSieer’s 

No. 

292 

dated 

1-9-63. 

Settlement Commr's 

n 

2654 

$j 

26-9-63. 

Secty. to C. Commr’s 

if 

3010 

$9 

8'10-68. 

Settlement Officer’s 

tf 

392 

9f 

26-10-63. 

Settlement Commr’s 

tf 

424 

99 

6-2-64. 

Settlement Officer’s 

» 

14 

99 

11-2-64. 

Settlement Commr’s 


'797 

99 

29-2-64. 

Secty. to 0. Commr’s 

>» 

845 

99 

10-3-64. 


26. But it may be mentioned that that Officer did 
in fact himself prepare and use assessment checks, such as 
I have described. After considerable search amon gst his field 
note books and reports, so far as I have divined, these test 
rentals were prepared thus:— 


I. “ The gross rental at average rent rates .”—This 
rental is obtained by multiplying the number of higahs 
of each of the three well known artificial classes of soils 
as entered in the field register, by the average rates that, 
in the experience of the Settlement officer, were generally 
prevalent in the parganah for such soils. His 1st class 
or manured and irrigated rate was 4 or 6 rupees per bfgah, 
according as the village in his estimation was an ordinary, 
or a better than ordinary one. His 2nd class or medium 
rate was 2 or 3 under similar circumstances; and his 3rd 
class rate was 1 or 2. In practice I find that tlie lower I’ates 
of 4, 2 and 1 were almost universally adopted by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer in forming this estimate. 
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IL “ The Jamabandi Hental'* This estimato was 
formed by finding out from the rent-roll, (1) the area 
cultivated by ordinary tonants-at-will, and the rent paid by 
these, and then striking the average village rate per bigah; 
and (2) by applying the average so obtained to all other 
cultivated land ip the village, whether held rent-free or at 
favored rates. 

III. “ The mual calculation’’ This estimate is 
formed by first finding out from the rent-roll how much 
the ordinary tenants-at-Avill pay in the aggregate, and thou 
ascertaining what would bo a fair rent, with roforenco to 
capabilities, to add for the lands held rent-free, or at 
favored rents, and then to totalling the rosnlt. The Settle¬ 
ment Ofiicor seems to havo Ixurn unable to find a name 
for this estimate, but it is familiar to the Department as 
the “ revised rent-roll.’' 

27. I observe that as a matter of fact (as any one who 
understands tlio subject would naturally expect) the result 
of the last two calculalions fallii'd very chwely; so much 
so that the preparation of the tiisst of the two might with 
perfect propriety havo been discontinued when a single 
parganah had been a.ssessod. 

28. I further find that the Sottleminit Oflleorin pr.ao- 
tice relied much on tho t('.st that I have called the “revised 
rent-roll” in assessing his rentals, and when ho did not do 
so, he was generally content to aexsept a rental obtained by 
striking an average from ibo aggregated results of tlio throe 
calculations. 

29. I will not trouble the Ch'u‘f Commissioner with 
criticism in detail of these various l<'stH, but I may point 
out, in passing, that the ellect of the lirst of tlu'so .as a check 
is impaired by the latitude which ibo SetUemont Ofiicor 
left himself to alter at his pleasure tho rates on which it 
was based; while to all three tho defect is common that 
they are based on AmcenH’ or Patwaris* apfiarontly un¬ 
checked areas, than w hick I imagine one could scarcely 
have a more precarious foundation on which to build. 

30. Having thus assessed tho rent-roll cultivation, 
there remained the culturahlo waste and tho “ sdyor” to ho 
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operated upon. I find that a standard rate of 8 annas a 
blgah, was usually if not invariably entered in the field 
books on account of all culturable land, including assessa¬ 
ble groves, and that the aggregate annual value of the 
village '‘sdyer,” was also there entered. But the Settlement 
Officer has told us that these were resources of which he 
took little or no account, and this is confirmed by an in¬ 
spection of the field books, 

31. It win be observed that the Settlement Officer 
mentions that he has assessed T’alukds considerably below 
their real value, and he quotes as bis authority for this. 
Lord Canning’s order that the T’alukdars’ payments should 
be moderate, so as to leave them ample margin for all ex¬ 
penses attendant on loyal service to the State. 

32. I quite think that rentals should bo more deli¬ 
cately assumed in large estates, which are difficult to man¬ 
age, and in which the risk is in proportion heavy, than in 
small ones; at the same time there is no authority to take 
less than half-assets, and where loss is taken it should be 
done on some given principle which should be described 
in detail in the final Report, so that the Government 
might be made aware of the full extent of its own liber¬ 
ality. This has not so far as I have seen, been done in the 
present Report. 

83. In para: 448 it is mentioned that where rents are 
high by reason of good cultivation, a much lower than the 
real rental has been assumed. The principle of this is 
of course perfectly correct, because the good cultivators 
may, in a long term of years, give place to medium or indif¬ 
ferent ones; but it is to be regretted that some information 
was not conveyed as to how and to what extent this con¬ 
sideration was shown. 

34. Para: 449 is devoted to rates of incidence. The 
highest and the lowest Revenue rate per acre on cultiva¬ 
tion, and the district average rate on Cultivation, Oultura-^ 
hie and total are quoted, and all that is said about them is 
that the Settlement Officer is assured by his experience of 
their working, that they are not high but moderate. 
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S5. The more usual and convinoiag mode of proce¬ 
dure is for Settlement Officers to demonstrate their rates 
to be fair, by arguments or by comparison. This I now 
proceed to do in the following table taken from printed 
or manuscript office reports, and from information received 
from Allahabad. 


District. 

Rale per aero of 
cultivated area. 

Rato per aero of 
malguzarl area. 

Rato per acre of 
total area. 

BaiBarieli#.. 

2 6 7 

1 10 2 

13 2 

gult^b^ur, ... .. .4* 

2 2 8 

10 4 

: 1 1 8 

Faizabad, 

2 0 6 

10 2 

k 1 10 

Fratdbgarh, .* 

2 3 3 

1 11 0 

110 

Allahabad, (Parganali Karra op- 




posit o Mdiiikpur.) . 

2 10 6 

2 13 

17 6 


36, Those figures show that the Pratdbgarh rates 
tally well with those of other neighbouring Oudh districts, 
and compare somewhat indifferently with Allahabad ; but 
it must bo borne in mind that the latter district has been 
much longer under Brutish rule, while its rates are those 
of the revision only now being made, several years after 
the Pratdbgarh assessments had been in force. Allahabad 
is moreover intersected by liailways. 


87. It is not clear to mo why tlie percentage of culti¬ 
vation and culturable land should bo loss, or the percentages 
of barren, greater in Pratdbgarh than in the three other 
neighbouring Oudh districts, for I consider them all ccjually 
fertile ; and the only way I can account for it, is by suppos¬ 
ing that the earlier Amoens and Superwisors of Pratdbgarh, 
were less able to discriminate between barren and culturable 
waste, than tho more experienced men who afterwards la¬ 
bored in the other districts. 
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38. The Settlement Oflicer has told us that he has 
trusted to existing assets, and has presninod little on pros- 
peotive capabilities. These prospective capabilities are repre- 
sented by (1) 13 per cent, of culturablo waste, which will all 
soon come under cultivation, if it has not already done so, 
and (2) by 17 per cout. of 2nd class, and 14 per cent, of 8rd 
class cultivated land, (see para: 450 of Capt. Forbes’ Report) 
of which it is not too much to say that it wall improve at 
least a class, as population iucrouaos and cultivation in con¬ 
sequence advances. 

39. The culturahlo land at 13 per cent. I'cprosonts an 
area of 150,000 acres ; apply the Ilcwcnuo rate of the dis¬ 
trict on total area to ihat laud, or say in oven niunhcrs one 
rupee per aci’c, and then halve the result; and Mr. King 
may take credit for having lightly assc'ssed his district un¬ 
der this-onc head alone, to the extent of lls. 75,000. 

40. It may ho argued that some allo\vanco should bo 
made for village pasture laud. To that I reply that in prac¬ 
tice little land is loft hy tho villag<'rH for such purposes, and 
more than sufliciout provision is tnad(^ for this in the fact 
that a sixth of tho entire area of the district lias been regard¬ 
ed as barren, wliioh, I liositate not to say, it cannot be. 
There is also a largo margin under roadsS, “ jliils” &c., which 
is used by tho village cattle. 

41. It is not so easy to say precisely how much credit 
can he taken for light assessment on account of sucdi pros¬ 
pective improvement as may bo expected from low soil clas¬ 
sification, or rise in class-value ; but I hazard tho remark, 
that it will be at least as largo a.s tlu' item quoted above, as 
relinquished on accountofculturablo waste, or say lls. 75,000. 
That I am not over-sanguine may be gathered from tho 
Settlement Officer’s remark, that “ the dochiraiJon lias been 

followed by an increase of cxdtivaiion, and improvement in 
“the quality of it. Better crops are gr’own, wells are made 
“ and oulturable lands arc being broken ui).” 

42. In the latter portion of para: 450 wo are. told that 
“ 37‘4 per cent, of tho W'holo is irrigated laud.” I infer 
that by whole, the total area is meant, and not the cultivated 
area only. When nearly a tenth of the avt'a of tho district 
(9’3 per cent.) is represented to bo under “ jliUs” and tanks, 
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and wlien wells arc bein'? cbig by tbou'iatids, one might 
hare expected to have found tliat more than a third of that 
total area was irrigated, but in this respect rratabgarh com¬ 
pares well with the other noigliboiiriug districts, as will be 
seen from the following ligurcs taken irom sources already 
mentioned. 



1 

Hai Bareli, 

1 

1 

p 

3 

Ui 

rA 

'i 

Perccningo of irrigation on total area, 

1 

.*17 0 

85-7 

80.1 

31 


43. In para : -If)! the Rettloinont Ofilcor exhibits the 
aggregate increase of llevenue in tho four tabsils and in 
the district. In tho following relurn I suppleinent bis ligurcs 
by showing tbo pere('n(ug<^ of increase in each parganah, 
taken from our printed lie ports. It will bo seen that tho 
rise ranges from 17'2 to 40 per cent. 


Name of purgaimlu 

Jama of 
Huintmir^ »ot 
tlrmcut . 

l(ovi«ofl do- 
nmud. 

tm^rentto. 

Powmtttgtt 
of infroaKO 
on Simima^ 
ry (liMnatnl. 

Patti Dalfpur, . . ... 

2,17,070 0 o' 

' 8.00,511 0 0 

88,535 0 0 

40* 0 

Priitdbgarh, ... ,,, 

1,72,011. 0 0. 2(n,ar>7 o o 

01,413 0 0 

62* 8 

BcMr, . ... 

1,38,20(1 0 0 

l/4i,032 0 0 

18,120 0 0 

13*30 

Dhmgwas, 

1 5l,7J»r> 0 0 

, 01,100 0 0 

0,005 0 0 

18* 7 

Mmpur, ,,, ... 

00,702 0 0 B5,ISOOO 

21,778 0 0 

4^)* 8 

Mdmkpur, . ... ‘ 

45,135 0 0 

1 5:1,0(12 0 0 

7,027 0 0 

17* 5 

Salon . 

1,01,003 0 <1 

I. 1,51,000 0 0 

40,007 0 0 

40* 0 

Atolm, ,,, ,,, 

43,770 0 O' 58,no 0 0 

14,310 0 0 

32* B 

Parsadopnr, 

28,7(10 (» 0| 0 Cl 

10,003 0 0 

38* 2 

Total,. 

8,(11,1117 0 (Ml,77, 211 0 (1 

f 3,10,045 0 0 



44. Looking at these figures, the laiior percentage 
represents no doubt a heavy rise to bo sixddenly onforoed, 
and when Mr. Davies was Financial Commissioner, ho was 
particular in insisting upon tho principle, that although tho 
Malgdzars may have been deriving undue benefit from a 
too light and very long continued Summary assessment, al¬ 
lowance should still bo made if tho inoroaso is largo and 
suddoa. On tho other hand, 17 por coat, is a very light 
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rate of rise, as Oudli Settlements go, and it is greatty to be 
regretted that we are not informed whether any difference 
of procedure was adopted where the rise was large and 
where it was small. In the one case the relinquishment 
of the culturahle waste would of course have been justifi¬ 
able, in the other case the necessity required demonstration. 

46. In para: 452 Mr. King mentions that cultivation 
has rapidly increased. On twenty-tWO estates examined, it 
was found that between the dates of annexation and field 
survey say 1856 and 1860-63, the cultivation had increased 
from 347,499 blgahs to 435,146 bighas or nearly a fourth. 
Land owners had no longer to supplicate and bribe men to 
come and till their ground. In para. 154 Captain Forbes 
gives similar iufoi*mation. He had examined and com¬ 
pared the accounts of 100 villages of the pre-annexation 
with those of the Survey period, and had found that rents 
had nearly doubled, (an average rise from 1-10 to 3-1-1;) 
that cultivators had much more than doubled (for they had 
increased from 3,653 to 8,636); while the size of the 
holdings had diminished by nearly a half (6 bighas, 13 
biswas, 13 biswansees, to 4 bighas, 19 bis was, 10 biswan- 
sees.) We have in this last fact the best possible proof 
of improved cultivation and consequent rise in class value. 

46. Assuming Messrs. King’s and Forbes’ figures, as 
above quoted, to be a fair sample of the entire district, is 
it surprising that the revised demand over the whole area 
has increased 36‘6 per cent ? Is it not rather much more 
surprising since the cultivation has so largely increased, 
and the rents and the cultivators are double what they 
were, that the Government demand has not doubled like¬ 
wise ? 

47. In para: 453 it is mentioned that there are a vast 
number of “Mahwah” trees in the district which have rarely 
been assessed, and which will help the people in bad seasons. 
Turning to para: 25,1 find the Settlement Officer estimat¬ 
ing the produce of his 434,570 “ Mahwah” trees at Kupees 
1,44,856, of which the Government share, if they had been 
assessed, would have been Kupees 72,428- 

48. From personal enquiries, I find that where 
money rents are taken for “Mahwah,” the landlord in a long 
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series of years, gets an average yearly rent of from 4 to 
8 annas per tree. Whore the rent is in kind, the land¬ 
lord’s share averages in value from 1 to 3 rupees per annum. 
Taking the lowest of these rates viz., 4 annas in the one 
case, and one rupee in the other, the Government share 
of the “ Mahwah” produce of the district^would'have been 
Bupees 64,321 or llupeos 2,17,285. 

Under any of these estimates, it will be seen that the 
Pratdbgarh landowners have a valuable untaxed property 
in their “ Mahwah” plantations; so also have they in their 
numerous Mango groves, the fruit of which, where not 
sold, supports many a mouth for several weeks of the 
year. 


49. It would seem at first sight that Government 
had suffered serious loss from the non-assessment of these 
legitimate items of “ssiyor” llovenuc, but it must be 
remembered that by our local rule, groves are released 
from assessment up to a touth of the village area, while 
the statements submitted show that 7*7 per cent of 
the total area only, is under unasscssed groves, which 
is equal to 70,327 acres. At the lowest estimate, Govern¬ 
ment has given up 1 rupee an aero per annum on all that 
land, probably more. 

60. I have ascertained that besides the largo area of 
Kevenue-froe grove lands above stated, 13,896 acres were 
actually assessed to the llcvcnuo, bixt on what principle the 
assessment was made or what it camo to in money, 1 have 
been unable to discover. 

61. In para: 464, the Settlement Officer illustrates the 
lightness of his assessment by reference to sixT’alukds, and 
in para : 456 Captain Borbes supports him. This is further 
evidenced by the figures quoted and the remarks that 
I have already made; but if further proof of the fact is 
wanted, it will bo i’ound in the results of the direct 
management of six largo estates that have been in the 
hands of Govcruinout since the now assessments wore 
declared. 

The percentage of increase on the gross rental of these 
since revision, has ranged from 2*87 where it was least, 
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to 21'43 wlioro it was greatest, Ix'ing equal to G-79 per cent 
over all the six estates. TUo details are given below. 


Namoof Estate. 

Solt lenient 
Oniecr’B grows 
routaL 

« Nika^r’ of 
1278 KtittlL 

Iiicroaso. 

Per ceutage 
of 

Increase. 


Rn. A. r. 

Kh. a. IK 

Rs. A. R. 


Balilolpur, 

95,208 0 0 i 

08,831 15 10 

3,533 15 10 

8-70 

Baispur, 

20,830 0 0 

33,001 11 11 

3,201 1111 

1008 

Bomipur, 

35,040 0 0 

13,280 7 3 

7,CIO 7 3 

31'43 

Bliadi'i, 

1.10,328 0 0 

1,50,581 11 0 

4,203 11 0 

287 

BtiUx Saifabad 11-20 

l,lS,?01i 0 0 

1,27,511 5 7 

1 

8,807 5 7 

743 

Bliarupur, 

1,23,501 8 0 

1 

'1,33,355 3 0 

\ 

1 

0,(l(i0 11 0 

7-88 

Total. ... 

0,d(3,3l)t 8 0 

1 


37.107 15 4, 

670 


62. In paras : 510 and 611, Oapiain li'orlxja mentions 
that 129,880 acres of land ani lu'hl in Hub-8(‘ttlomen.t, 
“ shankalp,” &c. and 30,D8(} aenw as ‘‘ Sir“ Sayor ” and 
“ Ndnkdr ” in T’alukas. No attempt is made to show the 
amount of profits intoi*coi)U'd by tho.so suh-propriotors. After 
considerable delay and repeated r(‘ftM'('iK‘<‘.s, J liavc Ix'on able 
to supplement ibis iaformnium, I fi'nr l»ut indillbrently. 
There are 1722 T’alukdari villngi'.s in lb(^ Praldbgarli 
district. The assuincsl gross rental of tlusso is llupccs 
16,03,458. Of those, 305 mauzns, or IH per (sent., have 
been snb-sottlod with und(‘r-pr')pri(‘tor,s; 13 8 inauxas or 
nearly 7 per oout. have Ixarn bnsc'd in pca'pidnity ; so that 
a fourth of the T’alukduri viilagi's of the distriet, or 423 in 
all, are in the hands of subordinate hol(ler.s. 

53. There remain 1,3(53 villag(‘s which arc at thodis- 
posal of the T’alukddr to ■manage as In' ehoos(*.s. In 242 of 
these however, “ Sir ” hasbeou d(‘crci'd to tluudd proprietors, 
and in 153 more a right of oocnpaney ; so that there are 
subordinate “ Sir” or occupancy I'ights in 339 inauzas, or 
nearly a third of those hold “ khVuu”. 
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04 It folloxrs from this that in ncai’ly one half of the 
T’alukcUri villages of the PariAbgarh disstiict subordinate 
rights of greater or less value have been secured to the 

under-propriotors. 

65. Refcri'ing to the question of profits, I find that 
according to the estiruato of the Settlement Officer for 
assessment*purposes, we have the following result in regard 
to tlie villages decreed in sub-settlement or in right of 
occupancy:— 

Government demand including ) p , n. . 

cesses and I ’- per cent. tax. | p. o. 

T’alukddr’s profits. „ G0,4S0 or ISf p. c. 

Sub-proprietor’s profits,.. „ 07,810 or 29^- p. c. 

This gives to individual sharers in suh-scttlcd villages 
an average profit of Hupccs IS* 10-0, each being possessed 
of about 18 acres. 

60. Similarly for tho “Sir” and minor occupancy 
holdings wc have tho following stati.stics: 

Government demand, . Us. <li0,025 or 51-J p. c. 

T’alukddr’s profits, . ... „ 2i),180 or 301’■ p. o. 

Sub-propriotor’s profits, ... ... „ 17,120 or 17iV j). o. 

which last sum distributed among all tho sharers recorded 
as entitled to participate, gives to each a profit of Jlupoos 
4/10/4. Tho average “ Sir”, or occupancy holding is ap¬ 
proximately 8 acres. 

57. It may scorn strango that, as shewn hy tho above 
calculations, tho rate of profit enjoyed hy tho “ Sir”-holders 
is is so much los.s than that whioh’falls to those who have 
been maintained in possc-ssion of entire villages; hut tho 
explanation lies apparently in the fact that there is no limit 
to the smallness of the profit which justifies and may ac¬ 
company a “ Sir” decree, whereas sub-sottlomcnts though 
infinitely more difficult to substautiato a claim to, must 
invariably where allowed, carry with them a minimum profit 
of 26 per oont. of tho gross rental. 

68. Those figures have boon obtained with Mr. 
i&iillott’s kind assistance with very oonaidcrablo difficulty, 
and I do not flatter myself that they are absolutely oorreot. 
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1 trust however that they may be received as approximately 
so. It will I presume be considered a satisfactory feature 
of this Settlement that in sub-settled estates the sub-pro¬ 
prietors intercept as profit more than half as much again as 
falls to the share of the T’alukddrs. 

69. The conclusion, after careful consideration, that I 
have arrived at in regard to the Pratdbgarh assessments, 
is that they were scarcely made on scientifio principles, for the 
cultivated area has been made to bear the whole brunt of 
the Government demand, a portion of which should certainly 
have been spread over assessable groves and unculturable 
waste; but having in mind that each village was inspected 
before it was assessed by the Settlement Officer, it may fairly 
be assumed that taking the area of the district as a whole, 
the interests of the State have not been allowed materially 
to suffer, while the people have derived the full benefit of 
a very moderate assessment of the Government demand. 

60. This being the conclusion at which I had arrived 
from personal enquiry and on perfectly independent grounds, 
it is satisfactory to know that it is supported by other au¬ 
thorities also, who have had a longer acquaintance with the 
working of the Pratdbgarh Settlement than I have had. 

61. In para: 82 of the Settlement portion of the 
Financial Commissioner’s Administration Report of the year 
ending 30th September 1868, the following remarks by my 
predecessor, Mr. Commissioner Capper, are quoted: 

“ Recently, local enquiry has shown that Mr. Forbes 
“ correctly describes the Pratdbgarh demand as essentially a 
“ light one. I think Mr. King showed a sound discretion in 
“ Pratabgarh. The landholders, both large and small are 
“ heavily in debt, and a low assessment for a term of years, 
“ is the simplest way to promote that prosperity which will in 
“ the long run'amply repay Government for a slight sacrifice 
" of present revenue, the collections of which, after all, might 
*' prove practically impossible.” 

To this para: the Financial Commissioner attached the 
remark “ In these observations I fully concur,” 
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62. Under these circumstances I presume that I can¬ 
not now do better than to recommend the Pratdbgarh Set¬ 
tlement to the Chief Commissioner and the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment for sanction, for thirty years, counting from the harvest 
for which the revised demand was first collected. 

63. It now remains for me to bring to notice the names 
of those OfS-cers who have taken part in bringing this work 
to a satisfactory close. 

On Mr. It. M. King B. c. s. fell the brunt of the Regis¬ 
tration and assessment work, as well as of starting the Set¬ 
tlement judicial work, not only of the district, but of the 
Province. In this last respect ho had a difficult task to per¬ 
form, for the district was eminently T’alukddri, and it was 
there that many of tlio vexed sul)-proprictary questions arose, 
the solution of which aftorwai'ds gave so much trouble. It 
is almost superfluous forme to say that throughout Mr. King 
exhibited that marked ability by which his service has ever 
been distinguished. 

Captain Rorhos succeeded Mr. King, and to him belongs 
the credit of having puslual through the heavy judicial work 
of the Settlement to comphition, and of having furnished the 
able and interesting Report which it has now been my pleas¬ 
ing task to review. 

Majors Clark and Ouseloy, Captain Erskino, Messrs Mil- 
lett. Me’Minn, Forrar and Bonett have all, for longer or short¬ 
er periods, hold olfico as Assistant Settlement Officers and 
have taken honorable part in th<i tedious judicial work of 
this Settlement. Many of those Officers have since reaped 
as their reward the promotion which they had so well earned 

On Extra Assistant Moulvi Ali Ilosoin devolved the 
difficult task of supervising the inauguration of the Oudh 
Settlement Record system, whilst to Officiating Extra Assis¬ 
tant Mohamad Ismdil, has boon entrusted the delicate duty 
of completing the work in Pratdbgarh. I consider the first 
of these Officers to ho the best autliority on difficult Revenue 
questions of all the native officials of the Province, while to 
both are due the acknowledgments of the authorities for the 
share they haye taken in this Settlement. 
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In addition to these, the Officers marginally* named have 
• n T- 1-0 at different times been commended by 
ETtraT^feta^tComr.'^’'' ’ Messts. Kiug and Porbes : it is therefore 
Mfinsiu ujagir Lai, Sadr, right that their namcs should find a per- 
Kuziaan^. mauent place in this record. 


64. Einally it only remains for me to add that since 
this Report was drafted, a printed copy of Mr. King’s Settle¬ 
ment Report has been rcccired from your Office. 

I have the honor to he 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 


P. CARNEGY, 
OJlficiating Commisaioner, 



APPENDICES. 



List of Appendices to accompany the Report on the Revised 
Settlement of the Frat4bgarh District. 


Number, 


Statements prescribed for submission. 


I 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 


VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 


Comparative statement of revenue field survey, prescribed 
by Book Circular No. VII. of 1806. 

Statement showing cost of settlement, prescribed by Book 
Circular No. VII. of 1866. 

Census return showing creed, occupation, sex, and popula¬ 
tion, prescribed by Book Circular No. VII. of 1866. 

Statement of tenures &c., prescribed by Book Circular 
No. VII. of 1866. 

General statement explanatory of the revised assessment, 
prescribed by Book Circular No. VII. of 1866. 

(No. 1.) Statement of cultivation (in acres) and rental, 
prescribed by Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 51 
of 1870. 

(No. 2.) Statement of cultivation as to crops, amount and 
value of produce, prescribed by Financial Commission¬ 
er’s No. 61 of 1870. 

Statement of judicial work, prescribed by Book Circular 
No. VII. of 1866. 

Statement illustrating the ownership and rental of T’alukas, 
prescribed by Book Circular No. VII. of 1866. 

Statement of rural police, prescribed by Book Circular 
No. VII. of 1866. 


Letter, 


Returns explanatort op the report. 


AtoF 

B 

C 

D 

E 


Return exhibiting the results of all suits for under-pro¬ 
prietary rights and other interests in T’ahikddrl estates.* 

Return exhibiting the results of all suits for proprietary 
and under-proprietary rights and other interests, in, other 
than T’alukddrf estates.* 

Return of appeals instituted in the settlement officer’s 
Court.* 

Return of appeals preferred from the orders of settlement 
officers and assistant settlement officers, in T’alukd^ri 
estates.* 

Return exhibiting the results of judicial investigations as 
regards under-proprietary rights and other subordinate 
interests in entire mauzahs, dakliili villages, and ham- 

1 lets.* 
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Return showing tho results of the judicial investigations as 
regards undor-proprietaiy rights and other subordinate 
interests in fractional portions of mauzahs, dakhili vil¬ 
lages, and hamlets.* 

Return exhibiting tho progress of propagation and re- 
nioval of trees, up to close of tho year 1809-70 from the 
cominoncotnent of survey. 

Return showing tho average area (in acres) of demarcated 
villages. 

Return of masonry wells constructed before and since an¬ 
nexation. 

Return of clasbifieil villages to accompany Topographical 
Map III. 

Ahstiact of jiropriidorship and under-proprietorship to 
accompatiy 'I'ribal Maps I. and IL 
) Index to Tiibal Majw I. and TI.* 

A list of some of tho more ordinary vegetable products of 
tho Pratdhgarh district. 

Memorandum on th(> hubjoct of game, and game preserva¬ 
tion in the Rjii UantU bivision.* 

Eight rotun>.s exhibiling tho prices current of wheat, barley, 
rice anil gram, during tlm 10 years jnoceding the ai\- 
noxatiott of Oudh, and iluring the 10 years ending Slst 
December ISdO. 

Maps. 

Map showing estates held under ongagemonts with the 
(lovernmeut accoiding to ciwitcs of proprietors. 

Map showing e.staU‘s decreed in sub-scttlemeut, perpetual 
lease i.'isc., according to castes of suh-holders—will fol¬ 
low. 

Topographieal Map of the PnUdbgarli district. 

Map showing postal ciiclos, and proposed lines of canals, 
in tho Pratiibgarli dislrict. 

Plates. 

Agricultural implements. 

Ornamouts worn by Hindi'is. 

Ornaments worn by Mahomedans. 


No( pntiWtl* 






tGABH SsTTitEicBNT OwFiOBj \ MAHOMED ISMAID, W. E. EOEBES, Captain^ 

The 10t&^ March 1871. * ^ Offg, JSxtra Asst. Commissioner. OJUciatiHg Settlement Officer. 








































No. II, 

Statement showing Co^ of Setti*ement, pbi^cbibed by Book Cikcubab No, YIL of 1866. 
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PBA TAmHFR SSEXXSIUCHT The monthly expenditrire m Ka. 1>060- 13 - 11 , end in addition to this, the W. E. FOEBES, C^^ptainj 

f «urreiife budget proTidea for the expenditure of Bs. 8,860 for fairing 
aUhe lOf/^F 3£arehy 1871, J dapHcidid copies. QffiS* SeHlcru^jit Officer, • 

A. X MILLET, 

Off"g Settlement Officer, 
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Female 
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Total Hindos 
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No. 

Censtjs Eetton showg 



pftttl Dalipiir, 


PratiCbsarh, 


I)hingwfts, 


E^pt^T> 

MinUcpiir, 


ParshadopUr, 


TTalwftf, 

JAjrA, 

Kalwitr, 

Itatlxak, 

Khatik, 

ICabdir^ 

KuniMr, 

Kori, 

K'CivmU 

Kflubi, 

Loh<£r. 

Lodb, 

Lonlya, 

urn, 

Modbi, 

!M£n3i xnnildb. 

Mtirao, 

Mtlsshar, 

Nao, 

PftSl, 

Patwft, 

Pattinya, 

Btln^Cr Jauh^ii. 

Tbli, 

TamboM, 

Tarkihiti'a, 

Thatliera, 

Banjfira, 

Baximautia, 

Bhar, 

' Chdln, 

Dom, 

Kanjar, 

. Nat, 

■ Thdru, 

Atitb, 

Agliori, 

. Bairdgi, 

Darweflh, 

Gosh£ni, 

Hijra Khwfijasorai, 

Jogl» 

Kingrlhia, 

Nfinaksh&hi, 

' S&dlin, 

SSin, 

. Other fakirs, 

■ Jews, 

Persons whose caste are unknown, 
, Travellers,, 


4S,0^ 


3 40,066 


58 20,831 


1 8,796 


4 13,623 


440 0,981 I 


102 23,189 


2 8,771 


Total, ... 


718 1,94,0271 1,94,745 








< ) 


Oebed, &c., &c. — (Continued). 


POPDI<ATION. 


XIlMBVS. 


AgnoulturaU. 


Adults. I Minors. 


1^0 n^Agric ulturi$t$. 





















No. of Mausahd. 










( ^ ) 


Ckeed, &c., &,c.—{Conimued.) 


N<y»-Agric»liuri9t8. 


AgrieuUarigU, 



Children. 










( ^ ) 


Census Return showing 


Kameof Par- 
ganih. 


Detail of caste and occupation. 


Patti DalipOr,... 

816 j 

Pratdijgarh, 


Beh£r, 

2371 

1 

Dhingwas, 

14s| 

E4mpCir, ... 

1011 

MdinikpOu, 

1201 

Salon, ... 

287 

Atoha, 

681 

Parshaiepdr,... 

60 

Total, ... 

1 2,551 


POFULA 

Mtr 


AgrieuliurUta. 

Hale. 

Female. 


Adults. 

2 

T! 

1 


Adults. 

1 

1 

Total, 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 


Halwai, 

Jap;a, 

Kalwiir, 

Kathak, 

Klmtik^ 

KnMr, 

Kunihrfr, 

Kori, 

Kdrait^ 

K<lnbl« 

Lohdr, 

Lodlaa, 

Loniya, 

Mali. 

Muchi. 

Manji Mallah, 

Mtirae, 

MtiHShar. 

Nao, 

Pdsi, 

Patwa, 

Patdriya, 

RHj, 

SCmiJr JauliiCri, 

Teli, 

TamboU. 

TarkihiXra, 

Thathera, 

Baujitra, 

BanniiXiids* 

Bliar, 

OlxAin, 

Dom. 

Kaniar, 

Nat. 

ThiCm, 

Atith, 

Agrhori, 

Bairdgi, 

Darwean. 

Goshdin, 

Hijra KhwJCjaserai, 

Jogi, 

Kingirhia, 

Nanakahiibii. 

Sidhu, 

SSin, 

Other fakirs, 

Jews, 

Persons whose caste are unknown 
Travellers, 


. 4,832 4,468 3,038 2,486 14,324 

I 

^8,225 3,644 2,515 2,002 11,876 

I 

I 

-1,023 1,071 1,502 809 5,095 


341 243 


213 1,160 


565 386 634 320 1,805 

818 540 936 512 2,801 

705 995 633 497 I 2,820 


411 304 

05 130 


236 1,176 
54 337 


12,200 1 11,681 9,705 7,218 40,304 



( xiii ) 


III. 

Ceeed, &c.. Sac .,— (Continued). 



Total 





























No. of Mauzahs. 


( ) 


Censto Eet0en SHowma 



Europoanfl, 

Burabians, 

Native Chri«}tiai]LS, 

Syad, 

ahoikh, 

PatMn, 

Mogal, 

Bhiile8olt5n, 

Blii.£iUS5ilda, 

Mewiti. 

AtishMz, 

Bhatiy^, 

Bh&nd, 

Bhisti, 

Bis&ti, 

DafdU, 

Dhuniya, 

Darzi, 

Dom MteSal, 

Gliosi, 

JulAha, K<inchil)and, Bochbixmd, 
Ktlnjra, Kabariya, 

Kasai, 

Khogirdoz, 

Mxikorl, 

Manih^r, 

MujSwir, 

Mirdahfi, 

Mirahikir, 

RaugreZf 

JEWnki, 

Balkalgar, 

Other MueealmanS, 

Brahman, 

Bang&H} 

JiJt, 

Kshattri, 

KfSyath, 

Khatri, 

Sikh, 

Vaialiya, 

Ahfr, 

Bhdaiwra, 

Bhfit, 

Baheliya, 

Bitri, 

Barhai, 

Barwctr, 

BeZdiJr, 

Bhadri, 

Bhangi, 

Ohamdr, 

Chhipi, 

Bhgbi, 

Bharkfir, Bhantlk, Bansphor, 
Busadh, 

Gudariya, 

Gdjar, 












( XV ) 













( xvi ) 


Wo. 

Cbnstts Return showing 


Kame of Par- 
gau^h. 


BotaE of casto and occupation 


JB^oiuAgrioulturiata. 


Patti BaUpdr,,.. 

siej 

prat^bgarh, ... 

m] 

Behdr, 

aarl 

Bhingwas, 

1 

148^ 

Bdmptlr, ... 

19l| 

MtoikpEr, ... 

1201 

Salon, 

2S7|^ 

Ateha, 

esf 

ParshadeptSir,... 

60 

Total, ... 

2,661 


Male. 

Pomalo. 



i 




i 

1 


M 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i 



< 

6 


u 

86 

86 1 

87 

38 


Hnlwai, 

Jkgii, 

Kalw&r, 

Kathak, 

Kliatik, 

Kahdr, 

Ktimhfir, 

Kori, 

Ktinnf, 

KCmbi, 

Lohrfr, 

liOdh, 

Xjoniya, 

Mm, 

Mocbi, 

Mfeiji MalKh„ 

Mtirai, 

Mdsahar, 

mo, 

IP&Ql 

Patwa, 

Patdriya, 

Bdj, 

Sdndr Jauliaii, 

TeU, 

Tamljoll, 

Tarkihdra, 

Thathora, 

Baxijara, 

Banmauds« 

Bliar, 

Chain, 

Bom, 

Kanjar, 

Nat, 

ThUru, 

Atitli, 

Aghoxi, 

Bairdgi, 

Barwesh, 

Goshdln, 

Hijra, KhwdjitwoWil, 

Jogi, 

Kingirhia, 

Nduakshahi, 

B&dJaxi, 

Sdin, 

Other fakir, 

^ews. 

Persons whoso casto arc unknown 
Travellers, 


1-23,680 

J 

"N 

23,843 

16,898 

12,698 

75,114 

V26,477 

28,804 

17,876 

14,672 

86,729 

116,661 

14,276 

12,640 

10,680 

64,147 

j- c;co6 

4,660 

7,078 

8,967 

22,191 

j- 9,103 

6,474 

9,723 

6,626 

80,926 

1 6,741 

4,085 J 

6,666 

8,716 

21,108 j 

j-16>88X 

18,898 

10,786 

9,077 

64,742 

j- 8,616 

4,583 

2,430 

2^168 

12,645 

4,646 

6,442 

8,110 

1^827 

16,025 

1,18,800 j 

1,00,405 

86,011 

66,911 1 

3,73,627 





< xvii ) 


III. 

Ckeed,& o., &C!.— (Oonltnupd). 


IjATION 




— 

Am JiActi 

No ni aonisnti-" 

JTAL 

Total 

■% 

HI 

1 

1 

1 

*0 

1 

Adults 

M hltOM 

3 

(H 


H 


tf 

s 

0 

ft9 


n 


i 1 

ti 1 

4') 

40 





1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


TO,Wit 

i 

00,8.»l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

UiV.U 

n,t. 4 

4*' 

1 

1 

! 

1 

4S2 

1 

» 

1 

1,085 

68,958 

71,00% 

44,11 t 

1 

ao,io; 


4 ^ 

010 

1,010 

86,219 

S7,15rt 

‘.*S9d«l 

71. 'OO 

l.H.OU 

( > 

007 

1,012 

17,880 

12,071 

1H,90 ^ 

lo,t7t 

M»,M2y 

rt s 

029 

1,307 

28,081 

11 %Hl 

2.*,000 

n MS 

ri.w 

0 1 

012 

1,000 

10,208 

10,no 

to, 17o 

«,sl7 

M,o»; 

1 0 

010 

1,860 

80,411 

89.0.i7 

7I.S19 

21,2MM 

1.U0/»f% 

0 1 

0 m 

1,100 

18,108 

1<,«k7 


7,07‘t 

41.111 

0 

5V7 

1,031 

10,108 

10 7 H» 

0,1 »♦ 


1 11.017 

0 0 

m 

1>181 

2,92,490 

7,70, UO 

7,10,»tsl 

1,00,072 

1 i‘, 10.07 2 

t H 


J,1?0 


vv i; roHiii'H. cai HIS 

Oj^n<v 

















( xvtii ) 


fcjTATEME^IT OF TENURES &('. PEESCRIJ3ET) BY 


{Tenures and No. of Villages &c., of each kind. 


{p’alukddrl. ludepondont. 


Name of Tahsfl. 

Name of Parganab. 

Sub-So i* 11 c* 
xuent. 

Tillages not sub-settled. 

"eS 

O 

E-I 

'fl 

'«S 

no 

.s 

1 

Pattidari. 

i 

1 

R 

'3 

& 

Grand total. 

Entire mauzabs. 1 

Dakhili villages and 
fractional parts. 

1* 

2 

D 




H 

8 

D 

m 


Patti, 

Pulfci DalfpiV. 

70 

15 

013 

608 

23 

83 

13 

118 

816 

Prattlbgarb, 

Pratdbgarb, 

C7 

71 

203 

401 

78 

S4 

101 

233 

63-1 

IWuh’, 

BcMr, 

28 

8 

140 

185 

33 

10 

... 

62 

237 


Bliingwas, 

2t 

6 

305 

136 

13 


• •1 

13 

148 


Ruxnpilr, 

25 

13 

153 

101 

t.f 

f • 

*.« 

V* ■ 

101 


Mdiiikpilr, 

0 

1 

41 

48 

58 

14 

,,, 

72 

120 

8ulon» 

Salon, 

135 

4 

335 

53 

138 

PG. 


234 

287 


Atelia, 

4 

5 

35 

44 

8 

15 

1 

24 

68 


Parshadcpiu’, 

3 


22 

24 

22 

12 

2 

36 

GO 


Tptal, , 

239i 

123 

1 

Ul«2^ 

1770 

9 

202 

.17 

782 

266]j 


Pbatabqaeit Settlement Office, | 

The \Wi March 1871. J| 





. of T*a]iikd£i% 


( xix ) 


IV. 

Book Ci1U!Ui.au No. YU of ISGG. 



VV. K. FOIIDKK, Captain, 
Offlr’Kifhii/ Sdilmont Officer. 









( xs ) 


No. 

Gkneiui. Statement KXPLiVNATORr of the Reviked Assess 















Coltnxable -wastes. 


( ) 


ment, Piu'scumnu isv Bock C'nictTLAii No. Vl[. op 1 ,SC(J. 


Aor«j* CuHuafcois 

§ CuUnatBm, 

S -- « 

P4 \ \ £i 

S IrriBikti tU’y 4 'f -g 


I Wt'IlB J*omU. l3 5 2 '« "S A 

Ci3 ^ H M jKi 

9 10 I ir> 1(5 I 17 18 







( ixii ) 


No. Y._ 


Na ao of Parganah 

Number of 

Detail of Cultivation. 

Ploughs. 

6 

cS 

O 

o 

bT 

id 

a 

o 

P4 

m 

it 

Wolla. 

«Sir.»’ 

Other cultivation of Proprie¬ 
tors. 

Sesident Cultivators. 

2 

o 

1 

1 

1 

•a 

rS 

rt 

s 

1 ——- 

19 

20 

21 



24 

25 

26 

Patti Doliptir, ... 

23,657 

98,810 

2,305 

2,153 

30,000 

20,352 

75,791 

12,300 

Pratabgarh, 

28,103 

1,13,600 

3,309 

11,670 

19,237 

21,422 

67,362 

14,764 

iohiv, 

13,310 

63,718 

1,037 

1,023 

6,270 

1,526 

47,14t 

13,743 

l)lungwas, ••• ^ 

6,581 

30,060 

930 

588 

2,414 

394 

19,676 

5,114 


0,617 

63,551 

3,215 

867 

1,873 

2,125 

27,746 

6,432 

Hanikpuv. 

5,333 

28,717 

858 

420 

1,443 

90 

B 

3,987 

SaloB, 

12,277 

73,820 

2,602 

2,852 

6,156 

849 


12,203 

Atcha* • 'f 

6,601 

26,058 

1,010 

1,588 

3,697 

105 

■ 

3,820 

ParBliaclfipur, — 

8,768 

20,170 

695 

912 

1,903 

56 

13,638 

2,595 


1,07,567 

5,04,410 

16,21,7 



4,698 

3,40,243 

75,060 


















( xxiii ) 


(^Gontiiiueil). 


Percentage ol 

1 












S 











O 

« 

t- 

1 

oa 

cs 

ir 

1 

Cultivation. 

i 

1 

o 

m 

i 

a 

pq 

i 

cn 

n 

1 

0 

'a 

S 

« 

ca 

Tj 

ns 

3rd class soil. 

ns 

Ol 

& 

B 

*£} 

£ 

d 

a 

Sj 

§ 

*3 

o 

o 

ns 

P 

« 

a 

a> 

ns 

1 

V 

0) 

u 

t 

p 

o 

s 

27 

28 

29 

30 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

m 

1 

■ 

1 


12 2 

216 

34 1 

118 

322*5 

2,17,976 

3,00,611 8 

sal 

16-2 

85 

1 

21-6 

20 3 

20 3 

13 2 

38 2 

20*3 

407 9 

1,72,941 

2,04,357 6 

i'7i 

14 4 

8-5 

29 4 

178 

10 8 

101 

'sO'j 

16 2 

4112 

1 

1,38,200 

1,56,632 0 

U6 

158 

56 

34 

107 

170 

10- 

39 8 

14*5 ' 

427 0 

61,795 

61,400 0 

43 9 

11-6 

6-2 

88*3 

163 

151 

12*5 

30 3 

16*3 

370-5 

60,702 

85,480 0 

4>4>^ 

16* 

92 

31-3 

18*4 

15’ 

111 

313 

16*5 

4311 

45,135 

58,002 0 

m 

12 3 

7-7 

32 7 

16'7 

10* 

116 

30 5 

10- 

413 8 

1,01,903 

1,61,007 0 

616 

10 y 

76 

30*1 

19*8 

18*7 

131 

43’G 

1 

18* 

433-9 

43,770 

68,116 0 

61’5 

9’9 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


' 89,063 0 

48‘3 

13 5 

76 

30 7 

10 7 

17* 

Hr> 

36 0 

108 

300 0 

8,01,105 

' 11,77,188 14 








( xxiv ) 


No. V._ 


XTame of Pargauah. 

Vanafion. 

Bafce per acre 

on 

lucroaao. 

Doomise 

p 

o 

V 

g 

I 

Total Assessable. 

Total area. 

t 

1 

o 

P'S 

1 

5« 

Amount. 

1 

(M 

o 

1 

Amount. 


30 

40 

41 

42 

^^1 





Pfl. A. 



■■I 

■n 

■M 

Patti Dalipur, 

C03 

03,610 « 

100 

5,081 

2 3 5 

1 11 6 

1 0 4 

Pi'aUbgavli, 

031 

01,413 6 



2 2 5 

1 9 11 

12 6 

Bcliilr, ... 

19S 

20;«14^0 

31 

2,388 

2 4, (i 

1 11 5 

1 1 5 

Dhingwas, 

131 

11,0(5X 0 

21 

1,300 

2 3 0 

1 10 2 

0 15 10 


1G5 

25,132 0 

23 

1 

351. 

2 3 0 

1 12 0 

0 16 9 

M^iiikptAri ,M 

88 

10,4,74, 0 

27 

2,51.7 

2 3 5 

10 5 

0 15 9 

Salon, 

m 

GO,488 0 

12 

404. 

2 2 7 

1 10 11 

10 4 

At elm, 

61 

ir>,2G2 0 

■ 

1 

012 

2 3 0 

1 13 4 

1 2 5 

ParahadeptAT, 

ct 

11,000 0 

1 

37 

2 2 11 

1 11 8 

12 0 


2,248 

3,20,203 14 

--- 

220 

13,213 

2 3 3 

1 11 0 

110 


PiiATADOAna SiranimEiJT Ojeice, 


The lO.V/ Mmh, 1871, 







( XXV ) 


(Oonoluded'), 


EeTiaed demand with 
Cesses. 

Parganah Kate, 

let 

Class. 

2nd Class. 

8rd Glass. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

T? 

u 

"S 

I 

«> 

‘oS 

.5“ 

'2 

% 

1 

ns 

1 

tuo 

1 

46 

47 

48 

49 


HH 

52 

8,I4,1W 10 0 

2 7 8 

1 10 5 

1 12 0 


M. 

... 

2,70,9^3 11 0 

2 8 8 

1 11 1 

19 2 

13 5 

1 12 0 

0 9 2 

1,60,614 13 0 

2 10 1 

1 12 1 

2 2 4' 

1 9 8 

2 0 1 

18 1 

63,035 12 0 

2 6 7 

19 8 

2 13 

1 8 n 

1 13 10 

16 5 

87,617 0 0 

2 6 8 

1 10 2 

2 6 10 

1 12 4 

2 2 0 

18 6 

64,413 6 0 

2 9 1 

1 11 2 

2 3 4 

1 10 6 

i 

1 14 5 

17 4 

1,65,925 10 0 

2 7 2 

13 8 

2 6 10 

1 2 10 

1 14 8 

0 15 4 

69,671 1 0 


14 3 

10 6 

0 8 3 

... 


40,670 3 0 


14 8 

2 4 5 

12 3 

2 4 10 

12 5 

12,06,999 1 0 

2 8 3 

18 7 

1 16 7 

15 4 

18 7 

0 16 8 


MAHOMED ISMAIL, 

Offg. Hvtra Ajsmtmt Commissioner. 


1 


W. E. EOEBB8, OAEMnr, 

OJjfff. Setilemsni Offleer. 



















( xxvi ) 


V. 

Statement of Cultivation (in acees) and eental, peesceibed 


Parganahs. 

Ecjit per acre. 

Total 

Iri’igalcd. 

ITnirrigated 


Irrigat 

I, Class 
land. 

II. Class 
land. 

III. Class 
land. 

I Class 
land. 

[I. Class 
land. 

III. Class 
land. 

I. Class 
land. 

II. Class 
land. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ij . 

8 11 2 

6 8 0 

1 11 0 

5 0 1 

4 1 11 

10 6 

34,564 

28,979 

ibgarh, 

6 0 8 

4 9 0 

3 10 

5 3 0 

2 2 4 

1 14 1 

43,465 

35,289 

iv, . 

5 7 4 

4 12 5 

4 18 

4 17 

3 6 7 

2 11 8 

24,066 

20,821 

igwas. 

5 11 1 

4 3 10 

3 0 11 

4 2 9 

3 11 

3 8 0 

10,002 

9,564 

ikptir. 

5 9 8 

4 3 1 

3 8 9 

4 0 4 

3 8 0 

2 12 0 

9,455 

6,329 

3p^ir, 

5 10 4 

1 

4 4 0 

3 10 6 

4 5 2 

3 2 1 

2 7 8 

13,985 

12,241 

hO;.. 

6 0 0 

4 S 3 

1 

3 0 0 

6 0 0 

3 0 2 

2 0 0 

9,957 

8,502 

shadepdr, 

6 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 0 0 

6 2 3 

3 8 0 

2 0 0 

6,087 

6,202 

. 

6 4 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

6 13 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

24,382 

22,279 

Total, 


•• t 


... 

... 

•f 1 

1,75,963 

1,49,206 


Pms^TABOAEi: Skttlbmint Omob, 
TIte XOth March 1871. 






( xxvii ) 


(No. I.) 

bt Financul Oommissiostee’s Ciectjlae No. 51-3634 of 1870. 


Eirea m acres. 

Kcutal. 


Q-overnment demand. 

ed. 

XJnirri gated. 







m 

L 

Class 

land 

11. 

Class 

land. 

III. 

Class 

land 

I. Class 
land, 

II Class 
land. 

III. Class 
laud. 

I. Class 
land. 

II. Class 
land. 

HI Class 
land. 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

39,590 

3,015 

7,707 

24,747 

3,00,011- 0 

2,20,116 

93,296 

1,50,306 8 

1,10,058-0 

46,148-0 

8,461 

3,856 

10,375 

31,729 

2,77,418-12 

1,84,528 

60,768 

1,38,709-6 

92,264-0 

33,384 0 

7,426 

1,400 

7,734 

7,145 

1,37,460- 0 

1,25,822 

49,973 

68,734-8 

62,011-0 

24,986-8 

6,069 

834 

1,515 

1,114 

68,330- 0 

45,103 

10,307 

29,165-0 

22,596-8 

9,698-8 

2,710 

441 

1,757 

3,301 

54,760- 0 

33,fi87 

18,077 

27,380-0 

16,343-8 

9,338 8 

7,964 

300 

017 

2,860 

70,860- 0 

.51,803 

30,208 

39,920 8 

27,146-8 

18,101-0 

S,553 

42 

910 

3,0(3 

60,052- 0 

39,535 

10,745 

29,976-0 

10,767-8 

8,372 8 

1,802 

71 

1,361 

3,660 

38,400- 0 

38,173 

12,741 

19,304-8 

11,086 8 

6,372-0 

7,649 

600 

6,035 

0,610 

1,64,026- 0 

1,00,921 

41,007 

77,163-0 

53,160-8 

20,983-8 

84,224 

8,968 

38,811 

77,111 

11,61,734-12 

8,37,808 

3,54,776 

6,80,867-6 

4,18,9340 

1,77,387-8 


MAHOMED ISMAID, 

Rostra Amutani Commmomr* 


W* JJ}. FOMES, OAmiir, 



( xxviii ) 

V. (No. II.) 

Statement oe Cultivation as to Chots, Amount and value op 

PRODUCE; PRESCRIBED BY FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER'S 

Circular No. 51-3634 op 1870. 



Bice, 

Indigo, ... 
Tobacco,... 
Maize, ... 
Jtiar, 

Bdjra, 
Barley, ... 

, Wheat, ... 
Oram &c., 
Oil seeds, 
"Vegetable, 
Fruits, 
Sugar-cane, 
All others, 


ratXboarh Settlement Oppice, ) 
Xho XOth March 1871, \ 


Area under Crop in 
Acres. 

Amount of produce 
in maunds of 801 bs. 
each. 

! 

3 

4 

82,250 

5,39,747 

1,355 

13,984 

1,132 

6,554 

94,084 

3,80,925 

1,59,967 

9,49,568 

1,06,816 

4,48,206 

8,018 

17,970 

504 

3,602 

810 

2,279 

9,088 

1,36,320 

70,749 

3,05,160 

5,84,273 

28,04,214 


Price per Eupee. 


Harvest Average 
per year. 



•W. E. EOEBES, OAP-rAar, 

OJ^, Settlement Officer 

















No. VI 

Statement of Joeigiae Wobb: pbesckibed by Book CiRcnLAB No. YII. of 1866 . 


( xxix ) 
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The IQth March 18 ^ 71 . Offg. Settlement Officer, 


































( XXX ) 


No. 

Statement iLLtrsTBATiNO the owneeship and eentae oe 


Homo of Taluks. 

ITamc of Talukd£Cr. 

Area in Acres. 

-- 

Gross Rental of Taluks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


AdMrganj, 

Eai Madbo Porsbfid, 

42,207 

89,626 15 

7 

Isanpi^r, 

Dmeid Singh, 

4,426 

9,413 10 11 

Oorayadih, 

Dewan Harmungal Singh, ... 

15,423 

28,367 3 

9 

Atgawan, 

Hinddpat Singh, 

X,8-H 

3,907 4 

0 

Patti Saifab^d, 11>20... 

Dewan Eunbijfi Bahaddr, ... 

63,505 

1,00,098 8 

8 

Do. do. 9-20... 

Thakn. Afit Kuor, 

39.829 

74,722 6 

8 

Between 11-20 and 9-20 ^ 

Diwan Ranbijfi Bahfiddr, ... 
Thakn. Ajit Kuor, 

] 16,029 

35,862 12 

9 

Par'bat, 

Efijali Mahesli Narain, 

4,699 

9,665 1 

6 

Dariapdr, 

Eai Bhagwat Singh, &c., ... 

14,854 

28,849 8 

6 

Dasratbptir, 

Thakn. Sagdnatli Kdor, 

7,663 

11,706 1 10 

Kaipdr Bichtir, 

Eai Drigbijfi Singh, «fcc„ 

37,202 

68,297 5 

7 

Madhpdx*, 

Jagatnaraiu Singh, &c.. 

28,268 

44,035 8 

0 


Total Talisxl Patti. 

2,64,946 

5,04,549 2 

9 

Antd, 

Babd Sarabdon Singh, 

3,26o 

42,078 

6,847 e 

6 

Balilolptir, 

Kaiah Bijd Bahfidur, 

87,695 2 

6 

Baiepdr, 

Bfibd Bajrang Buhfiddr, 

11,597 

28,851 15 

9 

Pirtmganj, 

Bfibd Hardat Singh, 

11,504 

29,128 0 

3 

Taroul. 

Bfibd Ajit Singh, 

19,277 

64,389 4 

3 

Loyalffrantee, 

D^ndikdcb^ 

Eamanund, &c., .. 

Bfibu Danbahaddrpal, 

14,249 

32,714 15 

6 

19,381 

81,245 6 

6 

Domipnr, 

Bfibd Hanumanbux, 

16,835 

37,429 0 

0 

Sdjakliar, 

Bfibd Balbhadr Singh, 

12,634 

26,130 13 

0 

Wdrpdr, 

Efijah Ohatrpal Singh, 

4,848 

13,388 7 

0 


Total Tahsil Pratfibgarh. ... 

1,55,668 

3,47,720 7 

3 

Bhadri, 

Eai Jagat Btdiaddr, 

64,381 

1,61,545 2 

6 

Powansi, 

Thakn. Eablfis Edor, ... | 

43,462 

87,076 10 

9 

Dhangarh, 

Lfil Sitlabax and Shankar Bax, 

13,791 

86,782 15 

0 

Debianwan, 

Thfikdr B isosur Bax, 

6,386 

17,263 0 

0 

Eamplir, 

E^jah Kfimpfil Singh, 

1,00,008 

6,150 

2,00,936 14 

6 

Bheikhpur Ohowras, 
Ktindrajit, 

1 

Lfil Dhonkal SingJi, 

Thakn. Byjnfith Kdor, 

11,718 13 

3 

Dfii Ohatrpfil Singh, 

Iifil Sdrajpfil Singh, 

.Lfil Ohandrpfil Singh, 

f 42,398 

88,615 9 

9 

BZythoIa^ 

Efijah Hahesar Bax, 

14,000 

26,613 11 

3 


Total Tahsfl Bohfir. 

2,89,676 

6,20,452 13 

0 

Bhagipur K’ewadd, ,.. 

Efim pur, 

Bfibd Sarabjit Singh, 

4,766 

10,665 0 

0 

f Efijah Rfiuipfil Singh, 

451 

948 0 

0 

Azizabad, 

1 Sheikh Sdbhfin Ahmed, 

6,917 

16,479 0 

0 

B'drddipdr, 

Babdain Eadam Kdor, 

10,408 

! 23,614 0 

0 

Bfira, ... 

Dfil STebpiil Singb, 

8,816 

8,852 0 

0 

Bhdalpdr, 

Efijah Jagpfil Singh, 

10,660 

38,041 0 

0 

Bewal) 

Bfibd Sarabjit Singh, 

2,255 

4,605 0 

0 

XJmrar, 

Dfil Mehpfii Singh, 

4,935 

9,021 1 

9 

Mustafabad, 

Efijah Jagpfil Singh, 

Lfil Sheombar Singh, 

21,836 

54,618 3 

6 

Eajapdr, 

4,667 

12,142 8 

0 


Total Tahsil Salon. 

59,710 

1,78,886 8 

3 


ClRAND Totai., 

6,69,889 

16,51,607 15 

3 


PBATABaAKH SeTTMMBNI OmOB, 

The 10th March 1871. 













( xxxi ) 


VII- 

Taitoas ieesceibed by Book Ciecttlae No. VII of 1860. 


Government Demand. 


Ihofits. 


Of TalukdiCra 

Of Sub-propnotors. 

Total. 

6 

6 

7 

8 

45,074 3 0 

44,102 16 6 
6,072 10 11 

449 13 1 

44,552 12 7 

4,341 0 0 

... 


17,166 1 0 

10,979 10 3 

232 8 6 

11,212 2 9 

2,220 4 0 

1,687 0 0 



66,875 2 6 

88,610 0 0 



46,490 2 7 

27,180 2 4 

2,052 1 9 

29,232 4 1 

16,876 2 5 

17,003 14 1 

1,083 12 3 

18,987 10 4 

6,017 8 0 

3,647 9 6 

... 

8,647 9 6 

14,763 10 0 

13,306 14 V 

778 16 11 

14,085 14 6 

8,596 11 0 

3,n0 6 10 

... 

8,110 6 10 

40,690 12 0 

27,369 6 7 

247 3 0 


26,772 11 0 

16,090 10 10 

1,163 2 2 

17,262 13 0 

2,84,871 S 6 

2,08,060 6 2 

11,617 0 2 

2,19,677 15 4 

3,589 12 0 

3,267 10 0 

,, , 

3,257 10 6 

49,719 1 8 

11,842 9 6 

28,033 7 0 

37,876 1 8 
13,377 10 9 

15,474 6 0 

13,377 10 9 

14,609 7 0 

10,009 4 3 

4,600 5 0 

14,618 9 3 

25,622 1 6 

25,464 C 7 

3,312 12 2 

28,767 2 9 

16,081 4 0 

16,423 0 3 

211 11 3 

16,633 11 6 

22,366 0 3 

8,068 13 0 

831 9 3 

8,890 6 3 

19,292 6 0 

17,463 13 1 

682 13 13 

18,136 11 0 

18,007 7 0 

7,464 13 0 

8,658 9 0 

13,123 6 0 

6,157 9 0 

7,174 8 7 

56 10 6 

7,230 14 0 

1,87,808 4 0 

1,23,63 5 4 6 

36,396 14 9 

1,69,912 3 3 

76,014 8 3 

6!'>,686 16 6 

9,843 10 0 

76,630 10 3 

46,129 2 9 

37,862 6 6 

4,085 2 6 

41,947 8 0 

16,182 1 6 

18,394 7 4 

2,256 6 3 

20,660 18 7 

8,189 8 0 

0,061 7 0 . 

62 6 0 

9,123 13 0 

1,01,198 12 7 
^516 8 0 

> 86,326 14 5 

11,411 3 6 

171 6 9 

90,738 1 1 

! 6,031 16 G 

6,208 5 1 

46,211 2 3 

38,591 7 6 

4,718 0 0 

43,304 7 $ 

16,734 14 0 

9,486 6 8 

803 7 0 

0,878 13 8 

3,16,076 4 8 

2,72,440 16 0 

32,936 9 9 

3,06,877 8 9 

6,768 8 0 

4,829 13 0 

56 11 0 

4^896 8 0 

497 0 0 

451 0 0 

... 

481 0 0 

7,272 14 0 

9,008 7 8 

107 10 4 

9,206 2 0 

12,640 16 0 

8,476 9 2 

2,396 7 10 

10,878 1 0 

4,883 8 0 

3,968 8 0 

8,968 8 0 

18,108 10 0 

23,776 0 4 

l,16i " 6 8 

24,9Sf 6 0 

2,616 16 0 

2,089 1 0 

2,089 1 9 

6,292 7 0 

2,728 10 0 


2,728 10 0 

26,669 6 0 

26,678 14 1 

1,369 16 6 

28,048 13 6 

6.421 8 0 

6,068 13 0 

661 14 0 

6,720 11 0 

85,965 11 0 ! 

1 87,076 18 0 

5,844 0 8 

92,919 18 3 ' 

8,78,720 6 8 1 

1 6,01,092 6 8 

86,706 1 11 

7,77,887 8 7 


MAHOMED ISMAXL, . 

Offg^ jEaetra Oommssioner 


W. K» FOEBES^ Cajpiainf 

Offff, SHthmmi Officer, 















( xxxii ) 


No. 

STATEfflIENT OF RXTKAL POLICE PRESCEIBED 


l^ame of Tahsll. 

JSTame of Parganah. 

n 

•s 

i 

1 

Ntunber of square miles. 

1 

.a 

1 

Kamber of houses. 

1 

*6 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Pattf,. 

Patti Daliplir, . 

816 

466 

2,184 

48,069 

2,24,624 

Pratibgarh^ 

Pratdbgarh,. 

620 

356 

1,021 

49,068 

2,20,483 


(Orant),,,, ... 

5 

... 

... 

... 


Beh^i . 

Beh£r,i., .. 

237 

224 

1,877 

26,889 

' 

1,18,631 

ia« *«• at* 

DKiiigwas, . 

Ida 

06 

S28 

8,793 

69,829 

Vo., . 

Bimpiir, „. . 

191 

136 

918 

18,527 

71,782 

Bo<} II* •«* III 

Mdmkptir,. 

120 

84 

S14 

10,421 

61,697 


Total Talisil Behdr,... 

696 

630 

3,337 

69,680 

2,96,939 

Saloii; '. 

Salon,. ... ... 

266 

233 

889 

23,351 

1,20,555 


(Grant), 

21 

... 

... 

... 

... 

DOi, 11* ... 

Ateba,. 

68 

76-7 

4S4 

8,773 

44,434 

Vo., . 

Parehadeptir, . 

68 

64-2 

170 

6,864 

83,037 


(Grant), 

2 

... 

... 


... 


Total Tahsil Salon,... 

m 

362*9 

1,613 

37,988 

1,98,026 


Grand Total, 

2,561 

l,728'9 

8,006 

1,94,746 

9,40,072 


FBAXXBSAm OlIIOB, 

The lO^i Mmh 1871. 











( xxxiii ) 


VIII. 

by Book Cieculab No. VII, of 18G6. 


Detail of 

Remuneration 


Men 


1 

i 

M 

o 

s 

1 

1 

s 

|. 

0'S 

i 

«> 

B 

1 

o| 

si 

II 

1 Area to each Ohaukidar 

I m acres. 

•n 

1 

? 

1 

1 

Net produce thereof. 

1 

u 

a 

1 

0> 

T3 

1 

1 

O 

<*» 

*s 

3 

§ 

O 

1 

ta 

so 

Sort 

1*8 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

748 

64i-3 

800‘3 

308-0 

1,S35 

10,788 10 0 

7,148 0 0 

17,036 10 9 

1 16 11 

644 

... 

70-2 

342 4 

360 8 

1,704 

10,6S7 12 3 

6,148 6 0 

16,806 1 3 

2 2 9 

454 

69* 

260- 

816- 

737 

4,303 15 3 

6,512 8 0 

10,906 7 3 

2 0 0 

1S5 

48* 

323* 

3313 

318 

1,080 3 0 

2,103 8 0 

4,452 11 9 

2 0 1 

278 

48* 

2S8' 

310- 

318 

2,05$ 4 6 

4,627 8 0 

6,682 12 6 


18$ 

56* 

279* 

291- 

240 

1,680 11 6 

2,806 13 3 

4,477 8 0 

2 0 3 

1,102 

64- 

269* 

313* 

1,622 

10,010 3 0 

16,500 6 3 

20,610 8 3 

2 0 1 

419 

56* 

2877 

344* L 

323 

L(»?J <> 6 

';,0(!0 6 1 

10,039 13 0 

1 16 11 

129 

68* 

344 4 

880 7 

172 

1,197 2 

i 1,h.)7 10 0 

1 3,091 12 f! 

2 0 0 

100 

59* 

330*3 

340 2 

132 

890 9 6 

1 1,660 11 C 

> 2,451 4 t 

f 2 0 8 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

» * 

M* 

648 

69- 

305 6 

3S08 

627 

4,107 2 l 

> 11,418 U ( 

i 16,685 11 ( 

) 2 0 1 

3,142 

62* 

2991 

349* 

6,478 

85,632 12 J 

•j 1121!. r. ‘ 

I 76,HS 2 5 

) 2 0 7 


■W. K FORBIS, CAmm, 

OfTs. SHtUment 0(nur. 


Semarks. 















( xxxiv ) 


G. 

Eet0kn Exhibiting the FBoaKBSS of psopagation and removal 

YEAR 1869-70, PROM THE 


Ti^hsfl. 

Detail of 

No. of Groves. | 

Mango. 

Up to September 
1869. 

1869-70. 

Total 

Up to September 
1869. 

1869-70. 

TotaL 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Pratibgarh, 

224 

82 

256 

24,618 

2,152 

26,770 

1 

Patti, 

515 

46 

561 

32,918 

2,711 

35,629 

Behar, ... . 

725 

52 

777 

36,131 

3,435 

89,556 

^aloQ, «»• ... ... 

472 

1 


28,151 

8,097 

81,248 

Total, 

1,936 

167 

2,103 

1,21,818 

11,885 

1,83,208 











( XXXV ) 










( xxxvi ) 







( xxxvii ) 


(^Oontinuei-) 



Total 









( xxxviii ) 


G.- 


Tahsil. 

Detail of 

Babtil. 

An otbers. 

Up to September 
1869. 

1869-70. 

1 

Up to September 
1869. 

1869-70. 

1 


38 

89 

40 

41 

1 42 

1—1 

Pratabgarh, . 

21,030 

2,390 

24,026 

1,050 

702 

1,752 

Patti, »«, 

9,593 

225 

9,818 

1,715 

407 

2,122 

Beh£r,. 

12,812 

1,842 

14,054 

1,930 

642 

2,578 

Salon,. 

5,535 

850 

6,391 

888 

40 

928 

Total, 

49,670 

6,313 

54,889 

00 

1,791 

' 7,880 




( xxxix ) 


(jCjonfinuii-) 


plantation. 

Detail of Destruction. 

Grand total. 

Wo. of Groves, j 

Mango. 

1 

o 

CO oJ 

p^rH 

P 

1869-70, 

Total, 

Up to September 
1869. 

1869-70, 

Total, 

Up to September 
1809. 

1869-70, 

1 

^ 44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

62,798 

6,460 

69,248 

4 


4 

9,087 

812 

9,399 

62,231 

7,204 

60,435 



4 

8,023 

315 

8,338 

58,142 1 

75,172 

1,33,314 

45 

12 

57 

5,550 

425 

6,075 

88,666 

4,913 

43,170 

60 

SO 

80 

7,493 

603 

8,096 

2,01,737 

98,739 

2,95,476 

103 

43 

145 



31,808 












,( ) 


G.- 


Detail of 


Tahsil. 

** MahwaV* 

Jdmun. 


Tanaarind, 

Up to September 
1869. 

1869-70. 

Total. 

Up to September 
1869. 

1869-70. 

-- -- 

1 

EH 

Up to September 
1869. 

O 

6i 

<o 

00 

rH 

Total. 1 


53 

64 

55 

66 

57 

68 

69 

60 

61 

Pratabgarh, ... 

2,558 

150 

2,708 

464 

135 

699 

187 

36 

173 

Patti| •••, 

2,482 

J75 

2,657 

731 

155 

886 

124 

51 

175 

Betdr,. 

7,408 

316 

7,723 

429 

25 

454 

<r 

72 

819 

3aloH| «•< «•» t*« 

4,920 

1 

176 

5,096 

279 

43 

322 

99 

10 

100 

1 

Total, 

17,368 

816 

18,184 

1,903 

358 


607 

169 

776 


( xli ) 







( xlii ) 




Tahsfl. 


“ SirsA” 


“Wn.” 


Up to September 
1869. 

1869-70, 

'i 

1 

Up to September 
1869. 

1869-70. 

Total, 


77 ! 

78 

79 1 

80 


82 

Pratabgarh, •.* 

... 


... 

« • • 



••• ««« ••• 

1 


4 

1,040 

* » i 

1,040 

Behar, . 

... 

12 

12 

... 

... 


Saloiii ••• «•» 

14 

0 

23 

... 

13 

13 

Total, 

14 

25 

39 

1,040 

13 

1,053 


Pkataboabh Seitt-bment Office, 
The 10/A March 1S71. 








( xiiii ) 


“Bfibiil.” 

All other*?. 

Gland Total. 

1 

d> 

HI 

o 

H i!0 
^ 00 
r>.r-i 

P 

1869-70. 

Total 

Up to September 
1869. 

O 

*■7* 

<Si 

r-i 


Up to September 
1869. 

C? 

*T 

o 

00 

tH 

Total 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

10,106 

200 

10,305 

020 

196 

815 

23,710 

1,119 

24,836 

3,933 

690 

4,523 

2,863 

321 

3,184 

19,410 

1,709 

21,110 

7,165 

07C 

8,141 

1,018 

652 

1,700 

22,171 

2,017 

21,791 

2,890 

743 

3,633 

1,020 

21 

1,041 

17,593 

1,715 

19,308 

24,093 

2,509 

2G,G02 

6,551 

1,180 

0,740 

82,803 

7,100 

90,063 


^y. E. EOEBES, Oaf fain, 

Off'g. SeUlmeni OJ^cer 
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H. 

Bettjrn showing the ATEKAGE 


Name of Tahsil 

Name of Parganah, 

Number 

of 

Mauzabs, 

1 

2 

3 

P # • » < * • 

Patti Dalipur, . 

816 

Pratdbgarh,. 

Prat^bgarli. 

C34 

BeMr, 1. 

•. . 

237 


Dhijigwas, . 

148 


MAuikpnr, 

120 


Eiimpur, 

191 


Total, 

696 

Salon, 7..' 

Salon, . 

287 


Prashadepur, 

60 


Abtolia, •§■ 

68 


Total, 

415 


Grand Total, 

2,561 


PeatIbgabh Settlement Oepioe, 
2%e lOiA March 1871. 


} 
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(m Agees) op demaecated varAOES. 


jjjea in acres. 

Average area of 
Huuzahs in the 
Pargunah. 

Average area of 
Mttuziilm iu the 
Taliail. 

Average area of 
Mauzahs in tlio 
District. 

Bomarlcs. 

4 

6 

HBII 

IIQIfll 


2,09,G33 

307-2 

367-2 ■ 



2,28,31C 

360-1 

300-1 



1,43,904 

61,903 

53,916 

86,937 

m 

1 498-X 

^ 433 


3,46,660 





1,48,717 

35,332 

60,415 

618.x 

688-8 

741-4 

1 601-9 

J 


2,34,404 





11,09,972 






W. E. FORBES, Captain, 

OfiJ. Settlmenf Officer. 
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J. 

Eettjen of masonry wells CONSTRTTCTED 


Tahsll. 

Ximiber of villages in vrliich. 
masonry wells exist. 

Total number of wells. 

Extent wliicli laiido<l 
proprietors liuvo built 
masonry wells. 

Extent to which others possessed of 
constructed masonry wells 

T'alukdars, 

Zamindars. 

1 

Grantees. 

Brahmans, 

1 

1 

1 

Kayeth. j 

1 

i 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7^ 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 


776 

2,136 

120 

40 

... 

... 

656 

374 

26 

68 

1 

9 

150 

Pratabgarli, 

480 

1,809 

20 

1 

34 

... 

... 

460 

405 

... 

26 

25 

616 

Boharj 

6^6 

3,084 

661 

66 

11 

... 

646 


67 

48 

10 

69 

SaloiJ/ 

1 

415 

3,909 

160 

36 

16 

49 

633 

681 

... 

76 

... 

42G 

Total, ... 

2,316 

9,937 

857 

174 

J 

2G 

49 

2,174 

1,607 

82 

207 

44 

1,160 


Pfi-iTABaABit Sbttlbmbkt Obpicb : 
The loth il&rcA1871* 
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before and since Annexation. 


DO proprietary rights In the noil have 
logethor with details of casto. 

“1 

ii 

JP 2 

S' 9 . 
-sS| 

III 

No. of xvollb coii- 

fatnicted niuco an¬ 

nexation of the 
rrovinco. 

Number of wells used for 
irrigatiou. 

Number of wells used for 
drinking puiposes only. 

TotiO cost of constraction. j 

i 

1 

, 

, 

'Sot classified. 

fH 

3 

CO 

1 

•g 

1 

*§1 

,2 a W3 

C o 5P 

i§i 

S'! I 

III 

w 

u 

16 


17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

S9S 

88 

86 

129 

1,969 

1,151 

264 

720 

1,814 

321 

7,05,276 

206 

Cl 

23 

U 

1,755 

506 

340 

064 

1,800 

••• 

4,44,010 

1,225 

32 


143 

2,4*17 

i 

2,607 i 


325 

2,783 

301 

8,00,460 

1 

1,066 

... 

... 

... 

2,660 

2,628 


247 

2,909 


6,41,561 

2,881 

181 

119 

1 

31G 

8,831 

1 

G,701 

800 

2,266 

3,315 

622 

21,01,305 


W. JB. li’OBBES, Captain, 

Ojy. Settlement OJicer, 
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K. 

RBTraN op Classipied Viliagis to 


Tausil. 

l^umbor of Demarcated 
Yillagos. 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

Amount of Ist class 
laud in acres. 

1 

2 

3 ‘ 

4 



'■ 1 

1st Class 

715 

1,25,180 

35,017 

Patti Dalipur, 



2nd Class 

73 

13,113 

2,562 




3rd Ohms 

- 

... 

... 


TotJil, 

81G 

1,38,602 

87,579 



r 

1st Class 

651 

1,01,046 

42,486 

Prat^<bgarh, 

••• "* 


2ud Class 

70 

10,GVi 

8,258 




3rd Class 

8 

l,li>0 

11 


Total, 

62<,) 

1,22,775 

45,755 



r 

1st Class 

4il 

1,01,566 

43,328 

Beliar, 



2nd Class ... 

135 

32,862 

9,837 



s.\ 

3rd Class 

120 

26,303 

7,119 

1 

1 

Total, 

GOG 

1,(H),721 

60,184 



1 

1st Class ... 

331 

98,114 

39,369 

Salon, 



2nd Class 

53 

16,729 

3,709 



k. 

3rd Class ... 

8 

1,622 

160 




Total, 

392 

1,15,705 

43,328 



r 

Ist Class 

2,0G8 

4t,2/ ,135 

1,60,100 

Totals, 

..." 

1 

2nd Class 

329 

81,678 

19,456 




3rd Class 

136 

29,080 

7,290 


2,533 

6,37,803 

1,86,846 


PbAIABGABH SKmjSMUH® Ol'MOB : 

Tie lOlh Marti 1871. 
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accompany Topographicai. Map III. 


principa'l Staploa. 

Anionnfc of Bo- 
[iisli” land in acres. 

Area under wood. 

Bi’incipal Trees. 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Barley, ’Wheat', and Biec. 

1X.501 

15,093 

Mango 

Bico, 

m 

1,165 

Eo 

Harley, Wheat, ami Hieo. 

\5;m 

17,158 

Mango 

Barley and Wheat, 

8,3TO 

12,780 

Mango and Mahwah’* 

Bo, 

070 

l,4il2 

Bo, 

Bo, 


45 

Bo, 

J)o, 

OA'tO 

14>270 

Bo, 

Barley, Wheat, and Bitio 

12,400 

14,GGB 1 

“Mahwali’' preponderates 
over Mungo, 

Do, 

6,232 I 

4,684 

Bo, 

1 

> Bo, 

6,110 

^805 

Bo, 

Bo, 

22.700 

22,167 

Do, 

Barley, Wheaf, and Kiee, 

4.7,208 

18,850 

“Maliwtth” preponderates 
over MaugOo 

Bo, 

0,.t60 

1,420 

Bo, 

Bo, 

785 

... 

Bo, 

Bo, 


mmm 


Bariey, Wheat, and Bieo, 

1 

82,7.18 

62,300 


Bo, 

12,076 

8,717 


Bo, 

6,084 

2,850 


Bo, 

1,01,667 

~ 73,876 



w. E. EOBBES, 

BffUkment Offioen 
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A List of some of the sioue oiinixAiit Vegetable PitoDiJCTs 

OF THE PbATaBGAKU DISTUICT. 


I—CULTIVATED TREES AND PLANTS. 


Local Name. 

English Name. 

Scientific Name. 

''AnLali/’ 

The Mnii,';ci, 

Mangifera Indica. 

“ Maliwah/' 

Moliwa iu(‘, 

Bassia latifolia. 

Shivslaim,’* 

Sibho tree, 

Imliau TVlaliogany or 
Bastard < V<lar. 

Balborgia Sissoo. 

“Tun,” 

Uedrcla Toona. 

“ Siras,” 

Sirib.sa ir( 

Acacia spcciosa. 

Jaiuiln ” 

Java 

Kugenia Jambolana. 

“Giilar,” 

lied wooded or Country 
Fig-truo. 

Ficus racomosa. 


Bahool tree, 

Acacia Arabica. 

» Bdl,” 

Bale tree, 

(Kgle Marmolos. 

“ Chilbil,” 

Indian Kim, 

Uluius iiiTCgrifolia. 

“ ftnlf,” 

Tamariiuloi ludiaii date, 

Tamarind us ladica. 

“ Nini,” 

Neem tree, 

Azeclarachta Indica. 

“ Knthal,” 

Indian Jack tree, 

Arloearpus integrefolius. 

“ Biuhal,” 

•. • 

Artocarpus lakoocha. 

“ SUilhtlit,” 

Indian Mullxary, 

Monts Indica or Morinda 
Citrifolia. 

“ Bakaiii,” 

Bead tree, or Verbiau 
Lilac. 

Melia Azcdaracli. 

‘ Amlah,” 

... 

1 Pliyllantbus cinblisa or 
niruri. 

“ Bdr,” 

Plum Byre or Jujuhe 
tree. 

Zizyplius jujuba. 

“ Kaa’oudab,” .. 

Corunda, 

Carissa OaraiuTus. 

“ Kadmar,” 

Mountain Ehony, 

Baubiuia variegata. 

“ Btllijan,” 

Hoi'HC-radi.slji tree, 

Moringa pterygosperma. 

“ Lalibdra,” 

Broad leaved Sopiylan,.. 

Cordia latifolia. 

“ Hsirsingliar,” 

«. • 

Nyctantlics-arbor tristis. 

“ Molyavi," 

MimubopB; 

Mimusops Elongi. 

" Khirni,” 

Mimusops, 

Mimusops Kanki. 

“Tslr,” 

Palmyra Palm, 

Bt)rassiis 11 aboil iformis. 

“ Kadnin,” 

One of the Cinclioiiucie, 

Oadamba naacloa. 

•‘Rdnd” 

Castor-oil jdaul, ., 

Ricinus communis. 

“B^s,” 

Bamboo, ,, 

Bamlniha arundinacea.' * 
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Local Name. 

English Name. 

-t 

Scientific Name. 

« TjPiibti/^ • • 

Borgamol te or Acid lime, 

Citrus acida. 

Nn.riiio'i • • * 

SNVeet Orange, 

Citrus Aurantium, 

"Amrud/* 

The white and red Guava, 

Psidium pyriferum and 
poiniferum. 

“ Sliarffab,”^^ 

Custard Apple, 

Anona squamosa. 

‘Kamrakb/’ 

(karambola tn'C, 

Averrhoa Carainbola. 

“ Andr,” • • 

Pomegranate tree, 

Punicn Granatum. 

Kelli;* 

Common Plaintain, 

Musa Paradisiaca, 


II.-iyjmENOUB TREES AED PLANTS. 


“Pipal,” 

“Gdlar,” 



Bakaiii,” 

Karondah,” 

** Kaclindr,” 

“Sdlijati,” 

Amaltfts,” 

“ Lalisdra 

Scnbal/' 

«Prikar;' 

“KlmiYiv” 

“Sihor,” 

“Dhrik; 

«Makoe;’ 

“ Dlicra ov Akoluiv, • 
'^Scttlulr/^ 

“Khetkr or ^Hrulii 
chingar.** 

“ Dithori,'^ 

“ Dhattira/* 


^^Kascnji/^ 
}f Kaiija/^ 


P()l)lnr-lenv(Ml Fig-trco,.. 
R(‘(l wooded ov cuuutiy 
Kig"(reo. 

Oonuuou Bunyau-trcc,.. 
Habool tree, 

Hah* iroo, 

Indian Mm, 

Bead t iw or Persian Lilae, 
Idum Hyn* or Jujnbe-ire(‘, 
(loi'und.a., 

Mountain Klxmy, 
llorse-riullsh tree, 

(Wsia, 

Broad leaved Sepistan,*. 

Rilk or r<‘d (*oib)it tree,, * 
V(‘iiUHl h'av('d tree, 
DaUi Jkdm or wild date, 

Iknslard T<*ak, 

Indian night-shade, 

Wild (^adusV 
Bastard or WiM Aloe,.. 

Malabar nut, 

■ ♦ * 

0 if^n n 1 i c wwiil low-wovi, 
Tliorii A{)|»U‘, wliito llow- 
tuH'il, iuul pur2)lc. 

• •• 


Ficus rcligosa. 

Ficus racemosa. 

Ficus ludica. 

Acacia Arabica. 

Oiglc Mannclos. 

XJlmus inti'grifolia. 

Melia Azedaracli. 
Zi;5yi>hns Jujuba. 

OarihsaC Mirandas. 

Bauhinia vai*i(*gata. 
Moringa pterygosporma. 
Cassia latbartocavpus or 
iistula. 

Cordia latifolia. 
Nyclantbes-arbor tristis. 
Boinbax hcptapbyllum. 
Ficus vonosa. 

IMnenrx sylvcstris. 
Tropins aspora. 

J>nti*a IVoudosa. 

Sulauum Indicum. 

Cactus Tndicus. 

Agave viviixira. 

Adliatoda vasica, 

*«• 

«•* 

Calotroi)is gignntca. 
Datura Stramonium, alba 
et Jasiuosa. 


Ikmgainia glabra, 
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■ r 

Local Name. 

Englisli Name. 

Scientific Name. 

“Kdri,” 


Uvaria Sp. ? 

“ Kanghi,” 

Indian nettle tree. 

Spoiiia Wiglitii. 

Katai,” 

• • • • 

Flacourtia sapida. 

“PM,” 


Carcya arborea. 

“ Rlwan,” 


• • 

“Khojhi.” 


. . 

“ Belsawand,” 


• • 

“Rar," 


Ailantlms excelsus. 

“ KhambSr,” 

• * • « 


Indr^in," 

Colocyntli or Bitter Ap- 
plo. 

Cucumis Colocynthis. 


III—GRASSES.—(.Pmtraie.) 


•'mi.” 

“ JanowSr,” 
“MotM.” 

“ Senwei,” 

‘‘ Dauura," 
J'Makraili,” 


Cjnodon Dactylon. 
Cypcnts rotund us. 


IV.-GRASSES.-iEr(rf.) 


•• Sarpat” or “ Sentlia,” 
“ Gfiudar” “ or Tin,” .. 
« Kfisa” or " Ms,” .. 


Kubkus grass. 


Saccliarum moonja. 
Andropogou inuricatum. 
Audispoga lauricatuui. 


V.-FOND AND “ JHIL” PRODUCE. 


“ Siugliiira,” 

“ Phasehi” or “ PassM,” 
“Tinni,” 

'• Kasdrd,” 


Water Clio-snut, 
Wild Rice, 
Ditto, 


Trapa Lispiuosa or natans 
Zizania acpiatica. 

Ditto. 

Cypcnis tuboi’osus. 


Vl-JIARVEST PROP WE, 


Gihiin” ("ddiidi,”) .. 
Gihdn” (“lallao,”) .. 
Jau,” 

Makae,” .. 

Dlifc,” 

Jarlian,” 


(1) Cereals, 

Wheat (white), 
Ditto, (rod), 

Barley, 

Maize (Indian coni), 
Rico, 

Ditto, 


Triticum satiwum fvar.) 

Ditto do. 

ITordcum vulgarc. 

Zea Mays. 

Oryza .sativa. 

Ditto. 













( ) 


Local Name. 


Englisli Name. 


Scientific Name. 


(2).-Milkts. 


“JAir,” 

“B&jra,” 

“Kdkfin,” 

“Kodo,” 

“ Malira 
«Sfiwaii” 


Small millet, 
Spiked do. 


.. Sorghum vulgare autr pa* 
ukum. 

.. Penicillaria spicata. 

.. Panicum Italicum. 

.. Paspa,lum scrobiculatum. 

«. Elousine coracana. 

.. Dor autr Panicum "fru. 
montaceum. 


(fi), — Pidm, 


•■Arhar" (“dal,") 
"Cliauit,” 

“Matar,” 

“Mothi,” 

“CH” 

" Mfiug," 

“Masfir,” 

“Loboa," 


Pigeon-pt'a, 

(Irani —ehiek-pca, 

PcaHt*, 

(an Indian Loan, 

OrtH'u gram, 

(the loalil,) 

(a scandont Loan,) 

(i)^.O(ficr edible seeds. 


Cajanus Indicus. 

Cioor arietinum. 

Pisum sativum. 
Phaseolus Aconitifolius. 
Phascolus radiatus. 
Phaseolus Mungo. 
Ei'vum lens. 

Doliclios sinensis. 


“Birndhitna,” 

"Bhatoo," 


“Alsi," 

“Rai," 

" Sarson,” 

“Tilli” or“ai;' 

'‘Eond,’’ 

‘‘Burrfi,’’ 

‘‘Suhoau," 


“Huldi," 

“Nil," 

“Kisfid," 


Priueu’s fontlicr. 


(T)).—Oil seeds. 

LiiiHscd (llax), 

Mustard, 

Ditto, 

* • 

Cafttor oil, 

HiwtJird Saffron or Saf* 
ilowor. 


Amaranthns oleraceus. 
Chonopodium album. 


Linum usitatissimum, 
Sinapis nigiu 
Sinapis glauca. 
Susamuni Indicum.' 
Ricinus communis. 
Carthamus tinctorius. 


(ii). — Dj/cs,~'(cultmlecl) 


Turmeric, 

Indigo, 

SiUlron, 


Curcuma longa. 
Indegofora tiuctoria, 
Cai’thamus tinctorius. 












( Ixii ) 


Local Namo. 

Eiigliblx'Namo. 

Scientific Name. 


(7). —Fibres^—(cidtiuaied ) 

" Sanae,” 

“ Potwa/' 

Common hemp plant, .. 
Deckaiii hemp, 

Cannahis sativa, 

Hibibcub Caunabinus. 

• 

Is),—‘Other Uai^les. 

* 

*l&kF’«Saroti,” 

. “ “MbWi'ir,” .. 

“ “Kdttira,” .. 
“ Kapiis/’ 

“ “ Manwa,” .. 

“ “ Radliia,” .. 

«P(5st” (Afiiiu,’') 
“Tamdkd,” 

“Pan,” 

“LdlMiiicV' 

/ Vaiicticb of Sugarcane, 

Varieties of Cotton, ,. 

Poppy (Opium), .. 

Tobac’co, 

Betel leaf Peppci', 

tSpanibh Pepper (diilli), 

Saco] \ aru m officinarum 

(Var.) 

Gobsypiuin Inclicum (var.) 

Papaver ffomiiiferum. 

N leotiami T<il)acum. 
Chaviea Betlc or Piper 
Bello, 

Capsicum auuumn. 


PxiA'ri[BaARn SEmEirENT Oeeick, 
The lOlh March 1671. 


} 


W. K. FOEDES, Oaftain, 
Off(j. BdlUmenl Ojfmr. 








APPENDIX P. 

Note to Paba. 284, Captain Foebbs’ Report on Paetabgabh 

Settlement. 

With reference to the name Minikpur, it is curious to 
remark that Ptolemy, writing in the second century A.D., gives 
an account of the country oi the Mdnichai, which, by Lassen’s 
almost certain correction of that author’s map of India, must 
have stretched along both sides of the Ganges, from the site 
ofMduikpur to a point a little to the south-east of Kanauj- 
Ho Td^TOvs fiavfXac iy Sts^ naXeis acde .— 



Longitude. Latitude. 

TTEpffaApa, . 

134’’ 

32®40' 

layvapa 

Hou 6.itb dva,Tdku}y tov 

135° 

32°40' 

TIOTCL/IOV . 

Toauct 

1364® 

32° 


There are two other manuscript readings for Mdnichai 
—Anichai and Aadnichai. The first is adopted in the Elzevir 
edition of P. Bortius, with a marginal gloss Mdnichai; the 
second has the authority of the Palatine Manuscript; but I have 
no hesitation in following Lassen, and preferring Mdnichai. 
Lassen further points out that bearings of Ptolemy would put 
Persakra somewhere near the present Kdnhpur, Sdnnaba 
near Shidrdj, and Toana near Mduikpur. 

It is further remarkable, and to some extent bears out the 
claim of the present Chandravansa Soinbansis of Partdbgarh 
to a very ancient kingdom on the south bank of the Gauges, 
that the Greek geographer names a tract just to the soutli of 
these, Mdniobai Sandrabatis, which can bo nothing but a 
rendering of Chaudrdvati, Le,, the country of the Chandra- 
bansis. 


W. C. BENETT. 





